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Preface 


At the Kaj Munk Research Center at Aalborg University it has become tradition to 
invite for an academic seminar held each year around September 29, the day the Danish 
cooperation with the German occupying forces broke down in 1943. The topics of the 
seminars are always related to the Danish priest, dramatist, poet and journalist Kaj 
Munk, who was killed by a German SS-group in January 1944. 

The seminar “From Munk to Mohammed — Freedom of the Press, Censorship, Self- 
censorship, and Press Ethics” was such a seminar, where a number of known, inter- 
national experts had been invited to participate and contribute. The reason for the topic 
of this seminar was two if not threefold. First, the Danish ‘Mohammed Cartoon Crisis’ 
did cast an immediate light on the question of freedom of the press, censorship, self- 
censorship and press ethics, but seemingly this discussion goes on now years after the 
concrete incident and indeed it is important to be aware of threats to press freedom and 
their consequences. Secondly Kaj Munk, as journalist and author was censored before 
and during the Second World War, and did show that censorship can be defied; al- 
though the price he paid was high. And thirdly, it was our impression, that the newer 
literature contains certain lacunae as it occurs to be atomized in character in the sense 
that it looks at press freedom in one single country, or relates to one specific period, 
or be of a very juridical nature. It is obvious that this book does not fill all lacunae, but 
it does attempt to give the discussion a historical dimension as well as to draw on the 
experience of practitioners concerning the situation of the press today, in countries 
where being a member of the press is not without personal danger. 

I let Noam Chomsky remind us of one consequence of the freedom of speech:! 


If you believe in freedom of speech, you believe in freedom of speech for views you don't like. 
Goebbels was in favor of freedom of speech for views he liked. So was Stalin. If you're in favor 
of freedom of speech, that means you're in favor of freedom of speech precisely for views you 
despise. 


I am happy to thank The Jyllands-Posten Foundation and The Obelske Family Foun- 
dation for their generous support for the seminar without which we could not have 
made it, and to thank Andrea von Dosenrode, LLM, and Jorgen Albretsen, MSc, for 
their kind, professional help with this manuscript. 


Søren Dosenrode 

Director of Research 

Kaj Munk Research Center 
Aalborg University 


I A similar stand you find in Chromsky: Free speech in a Democracy, Daily Camera, September, 
1985. 


Kaj Munk in his study in Vederso 


Section One 
Kaj Munk 


Chapter One: 
Approaching the Questions of Freedom of the Press, Censorship, Self- 
Censorship, and Press Ethics 


Seren Dosenrode 


[...] the freedom of the press is one of the great bulwarks of liberty, and can never be restrained 
but by despotic governments (Virginia Bill of Rights, article 12, 1776) 


Free circulation of information (and since the invention of the book press, a free 
press)! has always been a thorn in the side of adherents of totalitarianism, be it in a 
political, a cultural or a religious form. Freedom of the press can be restricted in many 
ways: through more or less official censorship, but also through self-censorship where 
the journalist does not write what the state, the society, his superior, or his colleagues 
would not like to hear. The motives for such behavior are many and could include fear, 
opportunism or simply the fact that it is easier. This raises the ethical question of how 
the press should behave when it is under strain, under pressure from the state or from 
the surrounding society: should it conform, or go into opposition? Thus the purpose of 
this book is to analyze the role and behavior of the press when it finds itself under 
pressure from totalitarian forces of various kinds. 

Casting a quick glance on history reminds us that free expression of one’s thoughts 
isnot an old freedom, and also that it was not always looked upon without reservation, 
e.g. Socrates was sentenced to death for ‘corrupting’ the youth with his conversations 
and speeches. The institution of the censor in Rome was looked upon positively, as it 
helped shape the youth in the correct manner etc. (Newth 2001). Still, proponents of 
freedom of expression did exist, as this verse of Euripides, written about 450 BC in- 
dicates (cited in Newth 2001): 


This is true Liberty when free born men 

Having to advise the public may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise, 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace; 
What can be more just in a State then this? 


But the basic freedom of the press was not a topic until the 17th century, where John 
Milton wrote a tract to the English Parliament, the “Areopagitica” in 1644 (Newth 
2001). He did not plead for unlimited freedom of the press, but for unlimited right to 
publish, and then to defend one’s writings in the courts, if one had caused offense. He 
was strictly against pre-publishing censorship as it was practiced then. 

Freedom of the press in our sense of the word first occurred as a legal right in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights from 1776 (see above) which undoubtedly inspired the founding 


1 Where nothing else is explicitly stated, the term ‘freedom of the press” is used synonymously with 
‘freedom of information’ and ‘freedom of expression’. 
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fathers of the United States of America to add it to their constitution in 1791 as the 
first amendment: 


Congress shall make no law [...] abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press. 


In spite of the emerging understanding of the freedom of the press as essential among 
the ‘enlightened’ elite, this idea was not unchallenged, e.g. the Prussian Georg Hegel 
(1770 — 1831) was not keen on people’s unlimited right to speak and comment on 
everything, and he was thus in opposition to his contemporaries like the Frenchman 
Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859), who saw the freedom of the press as the main 
instrument with which to secure freedom. As the liberal revolutions swept Europe 
around 1848-49 the freedom of the press was guaranteed in numerous constitutions. 
In the Danish constitution of 1849 as well as its successors; the formulation has been 
like this: 


Everyone is entitled to publish his thoughts in print, although under the responsibility ofthe courts. 
Censorship and other rules alike are not to be introduced again. (§84 in the first constitution and 
§77 in today’s constitution) 


Like most freedoms, this freedom is fragile and one of the first to be abolished by 
totalitarian states; and given up by democratic states in times of hardship, as a sacrifice 
to ‘Realpolitik’. This was also the case in Denmark in the years prior to World War II 
as well as during it. 


Censoring Kaj Munk 


The Danish priest, dramatist, poet and journalist Kaj Munk? became a victim of cen- 
sorship in a number of forms, which may be illustrative for the topic of this book, and 
he shall be looked at in depth in the two following chapters, therefore only a few brief 
points will be given here. 

In the archive of the Kaj Munk Research Center in Aalborg, Denmark, one finds a 
number of letters and notifications telling of how Kaj Munk — as well as many others 
— was censored in Denmark during World War II. In a stack of documents one finds a 
short notice written by the editor of the Jyllandsposten. He had had a telephone con- 
versation with Kaj Munk about an article, where Munk had written that Jesus is a Jew. 
The chief editor did not want to publish it, and Munk replied: “If one in Jyllandsposten 


2 It is hard to come to grips with Danish and Scandinavian inter bellum history without including 
Kaj Munk in the analysis. Kaj Munk was a fierce opponent of the German occupation of Denmark. 
When Benito Mussolini and later Adolf Hitler seized power, they fascinated him immensely, and 
the ‘strong men’ were a theme of several of his plays. But when especially Hitler’s prosecution of 
the Jews became more and more obvious, his enthusiasm faded, and when Denmark was occupied 
by German forces in 1940, he took up position against Germany. During the years of occupation, 
he vehemently opposed the Danish policy of cooperation with the occupational forces, and he was 
killed by the German secret police, the Gestapo, in January 1944. Chapter Two of this book is 
dedicated to Kaj Munk as a journalist. In Dosenrode 2008, chapter 4, Kaj Munk’s thoughts on 
resistance are analysed. 
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cannot write that Jesus is a Jew, / can no longer write for Jyllandsposten!”? (KMF 
95.03.01, my translation). In some cases the notifications look ‘official’, but are in 
other cases anonymous. In a letter from Mr. Egebjerg — editor of Jyllandsposten — it is 
openly stated that “...under the aggravated censorship the Foreign Ministry has pro- 
hibited us to publish your works.” (KMF 45.16.04)* This letter was dated September 
1, 1943, two days after the collapse of the Danish policy of appeasement.° Censorship 
works fast — nothing is more dangerous to an authoritarian regime than a free press! 

But Kaj Munk had already been censored before the war, e.g. when some of his 
plays were prohibited from being performed in the southern part of Jutland, in order 
not to provoke Denmark’s neighbor Germany. In a newspaper article in the daily 
Berlingske Tidende on January 20, 1939 with the headline “Kaj Munk’s ‘The Melting 
Pot’ cancelled after Mr. Steincke’s intervention” one could read Minister of Justice K. 
K. Steincke’s comment on this (my translation): 


[...] I find the Rev. Munk’s play very interesting. But it is something quite different that one, 
especially in a border region, should avoid the public performance of a play which sets the national 
passions on fire. 


Mr Steincke, a Social Democrat, clearly expressed the policy of appeasement the 
government displayed towards Germany in spite of the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of expression which are quoted above. 

Munk’s own reaction to censorship during the occupation was to defy it. He 
preached and spoke in public when he got the opportunity, and when his drama Niels 
Ebbesen (about the Danish squire Niels Ebbesen who killed the German occupier 
Count Gerhardt III of Holstein in 1340) was confiscated, Kaj Munk went on tours, by 
bicycle, to Danish village halls where he would read it in front of an audience. 

An important incident is Kaj Munk’s famous “Ollerup speech” from July 28, 1940. 
It is famous, or rather infamous, because only parts of it were published in a résumé 
in Svendborg Avis, a local journal. The journalist had, if we are to believe the hand- 
written résumé by R. Fauerskov Lauersen which also exists, conducted a very strong 
kind of self-censorship, leaving out all of Kaj Munk’s anti-German remarks, and in- 
cluding only the pro-Hitler ones.“ This suspicion is proven correct when one reads a 
‘letter to the editor’ of the Danish daily Information from April 25, 1946 from the 
journalist who produced the résumé. He wrote that the editor had told him (my trans- 
lation): 


3 My translation. ”Kan man ikke i Jyllandsposten skrive, at Kristus er Jøde, kan jeg heller ikke mere 
skrive i Jyllandsposten.”. 

4 Egebjerg himself had to seek refuge in neutral Sweden shortly afterwards. 

5 Denmark was occupied by German forces on April 9, 1940. After short sporadic fighting the 
government and the king capitulated. A policy of (forced) cooperation was established and con- 
tinued until public rebellion made it collapse on August 29, 1943. 

6 Counting the signs in Faurskov Lauersen’s résumé which was circulated illegally after the speech 
gives 8206 signs and counting the censored résumé in Svendborg Avis gives 4650 signs (Dosen- 
rode 2009, 43.). 
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Regarding Kaj Munk, [...], then we of course need what he says, but take it a bit easy, because 
we can’t unfortunately write everything we would like to, after the arrival of the Germans. [...] 
And the editor’s order is the law of the journalist. 


This shows the risks of self-censorship. The consequences of this journalist’s report 
were of course to harm Kaj Munk’s image and the résumé is still quoted to show that 
Munk was an admirer of Hitler’s (cf. Dosenrode 2009). 

So, in the ‘case’ of Kaj Munk we may see how the State may try to oppress freedom 
of expression and how the press sometimes imposes censorship on itself; but it also 
shows us that there are ways to fight for freedom of expression — although the price 
may be high — Kaj Munk was shot in January 1944. As most will know, such killings 
of people defying totalitarianism are not just a thing of the past. This is demonstrated 
clearly by the killings, among others, of Anna Politkovskaya in 2006 and Anastasia 
Baburova in 2009. 


Why this book, or close to a state of the art reflection 


Looking at the number of publications of newer monographs or anthologies on the 
topic of ‘freedom of the press’ is — surprisingly or rather sadly — very limited. But there 
are a number of newer contributions which may be subdivided in a number of cat- 
egories. Beginning with what could be labeled ‘factual contributions’ Freedom 
House publishes its annual review of statistical facts, as well as analysis, but its ap- 
proach is global, mainly quantitative and ‘present-time oriented’. Then there is a vast 
bulk, the juridical literature, where one finds a number of good contributions, but — 
as indicated — of a juridical and often, though not always, single country character. 
Examples are: Lidsky & Wright’s Freedom of The Press — A Reference Guide to the 
United States Constitution from 2004; a typical book, being of juridical character and 
focusing on one individual state. Another contribution of similar kind is Archibald 
Cox’s Freedom of Expression from 1999. Especially interesting is Vincento Zeno- 
Zencovich’s book Freedom of Expression — a Critical Analysis from 2008, in which 
he looks at the current legal position of the freedom of expression in a number of 
European countries and broadens the debate to include sociological aspects. Dario 
Millo’s book Defamation and the Freedom of Speech (2008) discusses the clash be- 
tween the freedom of expression and the right of reputation. It argues that fundamental 
rules and procedures of defamation law need to be reformed to take into account the 
dual importance of public interest speech, on the one hand, and the right to human 
dignity on the other. 

Not surprisingly there are a number of historical books like Debora Shuger’s book 
Censorship and Cultural Sensibility — The Regulation of Language in Tudor-Stuart 
England from 2006, Robert Mchesney’s Our Unfree Press — 100 Years of Radical 
Media Criticism from 2004, and Daniel Schorr’s book from 2006 The Idea of a Free 
Press which focus on the development of the concept during the Enlightenment. Not 
surprisingly a lot of relevant literature has a ‘one state focus’, i.e. national litera- 
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ture. As an example, much newer literature originates in the US and concentrates on 
... the US. Examples are Freedom of Speech by lan Friedman from 2005, as well as 
Kate Burns’ Fighters Against Censorship from 2004 and focusing on American “fight- 
ers’ only. The same goes for her 2006 book — basically for teaching at sub-university 
level on censorship in America. 

Within the political sciences and media sciences one also finds a number of im- 
portant contributions. Raphael Cohen-Almagor’s book from 2005, Scope of Toler- 
ance, presents an assessment of the risks and limits of contemporary democracy. This 
is a study concerned with the limits of tolerance. Additionally one finds a global or 
International Relations perspective in Douglas van Belle’s slightly older contribution 
on Press Freedom and Global Politics (2000). 

The general impression is that contemporary literature’s focus is on the role ofthe 
press in relationship to democracy; how media influences democracy, how the political 
and the ethical aspects are managed etc. (persuasive design as the newest). This book 
on the one hand is a part of this central discourse, but on the other hand it attempts to 
broaden the view by its focus on the historical and contemporary experiences made 
when the press was under strain in significant periods since the 1930s. Additionally its 
geographical scope is broader than most books. Thus the ambition is to fill some of 
the gaps noted above. 


About this book 


In the following chapters of this book, aspects of press freedom are analyzed starting 
with the 1930s and then moving up through time. An underlying question is whether 
or not it is possible to conjugate ‘freedom of the press’, such as “full freedom of the 
press’, ‘nearly freedom of the press’, “some freedom of the press” etc.? After having 
read all chapters of this book, the reader will understand that the answer is no. 

The structure ofthis book is thematic as well as chronological. Thematic in the way 
that the chapters are grouped in four sections each analyzing a central aspect of the 
overall topic indicated in the book title. The sections focus on: A) Kaj Munk, B) The 
Press under Strain, C) Religion, Politics and the Press, and D) The Press as a Political 
Instrument. The individual sections are, as mentioned, organized chronologically. In 
spite of the various headlines, they all look at the working conditions, role and behavior 
of the press in times of strain and oppression. The book is biased towards Europe with 
only one chapter on Radio Free Europe, one on Turkey, and one on the Pakistani 
reactions to the Danish-provoked Mohammed Crisis having parts of their focus outside 
Europe. If an argument for this should be necessary it would be, that the inspiration 
for it came from studying Kaj Munk, who was a European. This also explains why 
World War II occupies so much space in the book. An additional reason could be that 
Europe and North America were the cradles of the freedom of expression and the 
freedom of the press, and thus worth focusing on. 
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In the first chapter Arense Lund introduces Kaj Munk as a journalist and his life as 
a writer who cherished and fought for his right to write and publish. She emphasizes 
that he did not behave as an ordinary journalist, and did not follow the rules of ‘good 
journalism’ such as beginning your article with the most important information, always 
tryingto be objective and never presenting your own opinion. Instead he was observant, 
critical and often showed a great sense of humor. His close — but not always faithful — 
cooperation with the daily Jyllandsposten was important and is looked at. Altogether 
he wrote more than 600 articles. He was fascinated by the ‘strong men’ (Mussolini 
and, to a lesser extent, Hitler), but he also used his ability to write to defend the Jews 
against Nazi persecution, in his writings and in his plays. Lund’s contribution is fol- 
lowed by Svend Aage Nielsen’s introduction to censorship in Denmark. He also anal- 
yses in-depth how Kaj Munk was indeed censored from the second half ofthe 1930s 
onwards, before the German occupation of Denmark. Afterthe occupation ofDenmark, 
in 1940, the Danish censorship of Kaj Munk increased in intensity including orders 
from the ecclesial authorities not to preach on certain subjects — he refused to obey. 

Then follows this volume’s largest section on “The Press under Strain”. It starts out 
with Beate Schneider’s in-depth analysis of the conditions of the German press under 
Nazi rule between 1933 — 1945. Schneider stresses the efficiency ofthe Nazis’ control 
ofthe press and how thoroughly the press was misused, and how it can be seen as an 
archetype of how a state may manipulate the population through the press. Schneider, 
in her concluding part, accentuates the importance of the negative Nazi heritage in 
today’s German press landscape. The bad experiences have led to a constitutional 
guarantee of press freedom, and the constitutional court has been keen to defend this 
right, thus “A negative heritage has been transformed into positive efforts.” Through 
Schneider’s analysis one understands the working conditions for the Norwegian and 
the Danish press analyzed in the next chapters. Rune Ottosen analyzes the conditions 
ofthe Norwegian press during the German occupation between 1940-1945, focusing 
both on the ‘street level’, on how the individual journalists were coping under the 
occupation, as well as on the Norwegian Press Association (NP). The conclusion, 
looking at how many journalists were still working in Oslo and in the rest of the country 
gives a clear picture of the state of Norwegian journalism: roughly speaking 1/3 were 
still working — this included some supporters of the Nazis, 1/3 were in exile and 1/3 
had found other occupations. In the province even fewer had retained their jobs (ap- 
prox. 1⁄4). Ottosen concludes that: 


The Norwegian press survived five years of a state of emergency, where press freedom was 
terminated. The choices that were made by the individual journals and journalists created wounds 
and conflicts that would live on for a long time after the war. 


Palle Roslyng-Jensen’s analysis of Denmark, Norway’s Scandinavian brother-country, 
reflects the different natures of the occupations. Whereas the German occupation of 
Norway was brutal, the German occupation of Denmark was, at least until August 29, 
1943, fairly mild. Roslyng-Jensen discusses what the control and censorship system 
meant for the degree of adaptation of the press to the authorities exercising the control 
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ofthe press, and what it meant for the reception of newspapers and the interpretation 
of news and comments in a democratic context. 

His conclusion is, seen from a democratic as well as a free perspective, positive, in 
as much as he concludes that: 


The existence of a control system and censorship had a significant early impact on the readers 
creating distrust in news and articles, especially if they were seen as German inspired or from a 
German source. [...] generally the public were ahead of the press, although the newspapers never 
were able to take positions or voice opinions directly on German occupation rule. 


But hardship as well as censorship did not end with World War II. Peter Schiwy gives 
an account of the conditions under which the press and the media had to work in Eastern 
Europe during the Cold War. Summing up Schiwy concludes that: 


[...] success or failure of a media was, at best, of secondary interest. The chief purpose always 
remained the political control of the reader and listener with a view to preserving the power of 
the party. 


Thus the media of Eastern Europe were utterly unprepared when the system changed 
after the fall of the Berlin Wall with the result being that the present media landscape 
is dominated by external owners. 

After these historical analyses follows a contemporary account of the working con- 
ditions of journalists and indeed the strain on the press in Turkey. The present situation 
for the media in Turkey is not rosy, as Yusuf Kanli describes. Journalists have to strike 
a balance between the obligation to report on developments as they see them on the 
one hand, and “the contagious Article 301 of the Turkish Penal Code (TCK), the anti- 
terror law, the taboos, written and unwritten restrictions on freedom of expression, 
political pressures, interests of the media bosses [...]” on the other hand. Kanli goes 
on to define two standpoints concerning the freedom of the press: individualist and 
communal; where are the limits of the individuals’ freedom of expression versus the 
‘communal awareness’ which aims at protecting a majority’s feelings? Going on to 
analyze today’s situation, Kanli focuses on a structural problem: the growing monop- 
olization of Turkish media combined with a symbiosis of the media-owners with the 
political elite. When one considers the fact that there is a tension between the secular- 
ized part of the elite, the Kamalists, and the moderate-Islamist elite headed by Prime 
Minister Recep Erdogan “[...] harassing the media for criticizing the government with 
some ulterior motives instead of expanding reforms we unfortunately notice an iron 
fist tightening around our neck.” Also in Turkey journalists are killed for not con- 
forming to the powerful. 

The next part of the book is devoted to the discussion of “Religion, Politics and the 
Press” and focuses on the “Mohammed drawings”. 

The ‘Mohammed drawings’ were 12 drawings of the prophet Mohammed published 
in the Danish daily Jyllandsposten on September 30, 2005. The reason for the publi- 
cation was a number of incidents where Danish artists had refused to express them- 
selves on matters related to Islam out of fear of reprisals, in other words self-censorship. 
In one concrete example the Danish daily ‘Politiken’ reported on September 27, 2005 
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that an author had not been able to find an illustrator for his children’s book on Mo- 
hammed. The artists had excused themselves by referring to the killing of Theo van 
Gogh as well as to the physical assault on a Danish university teacher who had recited 
from the Koran in a lecture room at the University of Copenhagen (Politiken, Septem- 
ber 17, 2005). Muslims residing in Denmark complained about the publication, and 11 
ambassadors from Islamic countries asked the Danish Prime Minister to make a public 
apology which he refused to do. The incident became ‘international’, as Danish Mus- 
lims travelled the Middle East to promote international sanctions against Denmark.’ 

Against this background a roundtable discussion took place at Aalborg University 
on September 29, 2007, where editor Fleming Rose, who had authorized the publica- 
tion of the 12 drawings, discussed the question of ‘religion, politics and the press’ with 
Yusuf Kanli, Turkish Daily News; Herbert Pundik, Politiken; and Iben Tranholm, me- 
dia editor of the Roman Catholic Church in Denmark. Their discussion was reported 
by Jyllandsposten and is reprinted here. Jyllandsposten was supported by the press in 
some countries (e.g. the drawings were published in Germany, Norway and France, 
but the French editor was later dismissed from his job), but Great Britain — the home- 
land of John Milton — was critical, and in Pakistan riots took place, resulting in a number 
of deaths and injuries. Thus, the editor of this book has found it especially interesting 
to include the reactions and comments in Great Britain and Pakistan. 

Julian Petley begins his analysis of the British reaction by asking why no British 
newspapers re-printed the 12 drawings, as they in fact reflected the British newspapers’ 
general attitude as well. He starts out by looking at the liberal newspapers, and con- 
cludes that by not re-publishing they are consistent with their previous attitudes. The 
same thing cannot be said about the conservative press, which is characterized as hyp- 
ocritical and basically trying not to offend potential customers. Petley is not certain 
that freedom of the press actually exists in Britain and asks whether it has to be re- 
thought. The answer is negative, one has to “empower the powerless rather than muz- 
zling the powerful, and [...] newspapers, rather than being censored, should be allowed 
to ‘publish and be damned’ [...]”. Barry White continues the discussion commenting 
on Petley. He starts out by looking at the background of Muslims, stating their situation 
as the poorest minority population in Britain. He then endorses Petley’s argument, that: 


It’s one thing to spew out anti-Muslim sentiment to no one but your like-minded readers, but quite 
another to do so in the full glare of the global media spotlight [...]. Such a stance would have 
required both consistency and courage, two qualities conspicuously lacking in Britain’s conser- 
vative press, [...]. 


White then raises the question whether or not the publication of the story and the 
drawings was in the public interest. He concludes that the publication of the drawings 
indeed was, but he draws parallels to Britain, where other controversial publications 
were not. He also concludes that freedom of the press is best served by empowering 
the powerless. 


7 To strengthen their case the imams had fabricated drawings themselves i.e. one showing the 
prophet as a pig. 
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The Mohammed drawings lead to demonstrations, the burning of Danish diplomatic 
representations etc., and nowhere were the general sentiments as hostile as in Pakistan. 
Elisabeth Eide happened to be in the country as the riots broke out. Eide uses a dis- 
cussion of Occidentalism as a generator of questions for her analysis, asking inter 
alia whether the cartoon controversy “led to an upsurge in essentialist and crude rep- 
resentations of an imagined ‘West’ in Pakistani media, or whether a more differentiated 
coverage may be found.” In her analysis of the way the press covered the controversy 
she identifies a number of phases: ‘the discourse of disgust’, ‘tumultuous action and 
self-flagellation’, and ‘David Irving comes to Pakistan’. One of Eide’s conclusions is 
that the incident was (ab)used by various groups to promote their causes, but another 
was that “[The] differing voices, the nuances and the self-reflexiveness [...] reveals a 
picture of a Muslim nation somewhat unlike the way ‘European’ news coverage rep- 
resents a country like Pakistan.” 

As a chapter in its own right, the political use of the media is described by Arch 
Puddington who analyzes the story of Radio Free Europe (RFE) during the Cold War. 
RFE was a major source of information in Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe, much to 
the annoyance of the local dictators who, like all totalitarians, expended much energy 
to control the dissemination of information in their countries. What makes RFE inter- 
esting was its declared aim: to effect changes of government in Eastern Europe. In his 
chronological analysis Puddington dwells especially at the role and responsibility of 
RFE in connection to the Hungarian uprising of 1956, where he does not accept the 
accusation that RFE initiated the uprising, thus being guilty of the deaths of many 
Hungarians, but he does argue that: 


... there is little question today that the station’s broadcasts to Hungary during the Revolution’s 
first eleven days violated — repeatedly and sometimes flagrantly — many of the accepted canons 
of professional journalism. 


Puddington ends his chapter by concluding, that “In the war of ideas between Com- 
munism and democracy — [...] - RFE proved to be one of democracy’s most powerful 
weapons.” 

The volume concludes with Jesper Strömbäck’s chapter where he discusses the 
fundamental question of the relationship between democracy and the media today. 
Strömbäck starts out by stating that democracy and freedom of the press, and speech, 
belong together, but also asks why or if this is so. To answer this question he discusses 
and compares four forms of democracy (procedural, competitive, participatory, and 
deliberative), before he introduces the concept of a social contract between democracy 
and the press. Then the roles of the press are stipulated as being providers of informa- 
tion and also watchdog of power. Strömbäck’s main conclusion also stands for the 
other contributions of this book when writing: 


[...] democracy and the freedom of speech and of the press are inextricably linked. Democracy 
requires a free press, and a free press requires democracy. [...] However, not only does democracy 
require a free press. Democracy requires a press that uses its freedom to provide the information 
people need to be free and self-governing, [...]. 
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A final note concerns the character or style of the contributions. The reader will soon 
realize that the chapters are written by “different kinds of people’, in the sense that the 
editor of this book has deliberately tried to combine university academics with jour- 
nalists or people closely affiliated to the media world to secure first hand contributions 
from places where the freedom of the press is or was under strain. The hope is that this 
approach will broaden the scope and depth of the book. 
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Chapter Two: 
Kaj Munk as a Journalist 


Arense Lund 


Kaj Munk wasn’t a journalist in the traditional sense. He didn’t follow the rules of the 
“news triangle”. That is, that you always start an article with the most important in- 
formation, that you try to be objective and never ever present your own point of view. 
He broke all of these rules in all of the articles he wrote. 

But he had other qualities that are essential in good journalism. He was very ob- 
servant, he had an intuitive sense of what was of topical interest and he was very 
inquisitive. His articles are a mix of commentary, observation and his own unique Kaj 
Munk brand of humor, Christianity and a lack of respect for authorities. 

Kaj Munk wanted to be a journalist when he was a teenager. In his autobiography 
Foråret så sagte kommer (1942) he writes that he visited the local newspaper one day 
to tell them that he had heard that an old woman had fallen into the moat around the 
Christianssæde manor house in Lolland. They weren’t immediately interested but then 
he dramatized the story a little and it was printed. 

He had an article in a local newspaper Maribo Amtstidende April 15, 1913 with the 
title Rottejagten (“A Rat Hunt”). The story itself is fiction so it doesn’t really count in 
this context but it is probably the first thing he managed to get printed in a newspaper. 
He comments: “How proud I was to see myself in the paper!” (Actually, he creates a 
little confusion about which article was his first because in the addition to his autobi- 
ography, Med Sol og Megen Glæde (1942, 50-54), there is an article called Gud er 
Kerrlighed (“God is Love”) from 1916 which he calls his first article). 

He writes in his autobiography that these episodes made him want to become a 
journalist. So he went to his beloved foster mother, Marie, and begged her: “Let me 
become a journalist! Let me try and get an apprenticeship at a newspaper, Nakskov 
Tidende.” But his foster mother just looked at him and contemptuously said: “Become 
a journalist! We have decided that you are going to the university so there is nothing 
to discuss” (Munk 1942a, 169). 

In the following years he got an education, a job and a wife. He wrote lots of poems 
and plays but almost nothing journalistic until 1931. He did have an article in the local 
news paper Ringkobing Amts Dagblad in 1925, where he defended a priest who had 
changed the baptismal service (Munk 1925). 

1931 was an incredible year for him. His first child was born, he had a breakthrough 
with the play, Cant, and his newspaper career took off. He had met the nonconformist 
priest Drewsen Christensen who invited him to write for his parish magazine, Dansk 
Folkeliv. Drewsen Christensen made him an offer he couldn’t refuse. He would receive 
no pay, have very few readers, but he could write whatever he liked. Their meeting 
was decisive because the articles he wrote here were seen by the editor of the large 
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Danish newspaper, Jyllandsposten, who asked him to write regularly about religion 
for the paper. This started the avalanche of articles he wrote until the German occu- 
pation and censorship nine years later put a stop to it. 

His first article for Jyllandsposten was typical of him and his indifference to public 
controversy. He was asked to write an obituary notice about a respected Danish pro- 
fessor called Harald Hoeffding. Kaj Munk wrote a very unusual obituary notice where 
he was extremely critical of the newly dead professor. He called him among other 
things fussy and irritable, and called his ethics conventional and superficial (Munk 
1931b). The readers were furious and wanted Kaj Munk fired. 

But for Kaj Munk it was all-important to be truthful. The truth bites, scratches and 
strikes. The truth is not for cautious people, he said. 

He wrote to Jyllandsposten to say that if they lost too many readers because of his 
article they were welcome to dismiss him. They did no such thing and probably gained 
more readers out of it. 

He wrote for Jyllandsposten for several years but from the beginning he also wrote 
for many other newspapers. That same year he travelled to Berlin to visit the theatres. 
He wrote about his impressions in the newspaper Politiken. The trip was paid for with 
some money he had been given by The Danish Union of Journalists and his letter of 
response to them shows his ambivalence towards journalists. He wrote: 


The damn journalists. I write a fantastic play, “An Idealist”, which they criticize thoroughly. The 
wonderful journalists! God bless them! Then they gave me some travelling money. (Munk 1931a). 


In a more serious moment he complained in a letter to Jyllandsposten that he didn’t 
like journalism. It was too superficial and it took him too long to write the articles. But 
he didn’t mind their fees. 

In 1931 he became with one stroke a very successful playwright and therefore sought 
by the press. But he avoided them and wouldn’t let them photograph him. That of 
course only made them hunt him all the more. However, ambivalent as he was about 
the press, he was a very prolific writer; during his career he wrote more than 600 
articles. Apart from that he wrote a weekly sermon, plays, poems, hymns and books. 

Early in 1932 he again provoked the readers of Jyllandsposten when he decided to 
modernize the Christmas Gospel making Joseph a bricklayer driving his pregnant girl- 
friend to the hospital in an old Ford. This resulted in demands for a case ofheresy being 
brought against him. 

He used his journalism and writing talent as a weapon in many different regards. In 
1933 he threw himself into the defense of a priest called Otto Larsen. Otto Larsen had 
written a book wherein he suggested that The Gospel needed to be brought up to date 
if it was to interest modern society, and that the miracles of Christ were not to be 
believed. Kaj Munk did not agree with Otto Larsen, but he admired his honesty. So 
when the bishops threatened Otto Larsen with dismissal Kaj Munk fought for him. 
However Kaj Munk couldn’t save Otto Larsen who lost his job. It is interesting to note 
that at the same time Ordet — Kaj Munk’s miracle play — was being performed and 
debated by everyone. 
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Also in 1933 he went on a sabbatical and travelled for a couple of months through 
Europe to Jerusalem. He spent around ten days in each country and sent his impressions 
home in the form of travel articles to Jyllandsposten. When he returned home the 
articles were published as a book called Vederso-Jerusalem Retur (1934). 

These articles are the closest he ever came to traditional descriptive journalism. Of 
course he can’t refrain from giving his own point of view, but still the articles give a 
very good impression of the conditions in Europe at the time. 

In his article about Germany he quotes different people he has talked to such as an 
old lady, a priest, a scientist, an artist, a farmer and a worker. He also quotes the German 
newspapers, the prices in the shops and gives a quick overview of the political situation 
in the country and German foreign policy. Now this is very close to traditional jour- 
nalism. About Hitler he is questioning, and describes him having a face alight with a 
lack of intelligence. Kaj Munk asks: Is he a keeper of the peace or is there the clink of 
knives in his background? (Munk 1934, 38). 

His article about Austria also takes as its starting point the international political 
situation where Hitler is threatening to take over Austria. Kaj Munk is always good at 
leveling a complicated situation so that anybody can understand it. Here he does it by 
describing a flirtatious encounter between a young Nazi woman and an Austrian man, 
who supports Dolfuss (Munk 1934, 39-40). Otherwise the article is his impression of 
travelling through the Alps. 

In his article about Rome under Mussolini he says that all laziness has been banned 
and everybody, even the dogs are wearing muzzles (Munk 1934, 46). His article about 
The Vatican is a masterful mix of fact and fiction as he lets Peter visit The Cathedral. 
Kaj Munk comments critically on the Catholic Church as he lets Peter laugh at the 
might and splendor of the Pope (Munk 1934, 59-60). 

In several of the articles he puts forward the question: what is best, democracy or 
dictatorship? In 1933 his answer is: dictatorship by vote of the people. It is important 
to him that the German people voted Hitler into power. In the last article in the series 
he praises Hitler for the murder of Röhm (Munk 1934, 147). It is Kaj Munk’s opinion 
that Hitler did it for Germany’s sake and that he acted strongly and wisely. 

His admiration for Hitler soon began to dwindle. In 1936 Hitler passed the discrim- 
inating special laws for Jews. Kaj Munk wrote an article called Det kristenfjendske 
Tyskland (“Germany — the enemy of Christianity”) (Munk 1936) where he thoroughly 
criticized the laws. This resulted in a very strong reaction from Germany. The German 
Foreign Ministry complained to the Danish government. The Ministry for Church Af- 
fairs told Kaj Munk’s bishop to order him to apologize to the Germans. Kaj Munk 
angrily refused and said: “From Jesus the Jew I have learnt that when one fights for a 
principle one will often have to be incautious, provocative and hurtful.” 

In 1936 he also criticized Mussolini’s invasion of Abyssinia/Ethiopia in articles and 
the play Sejren. 

In 1937 he again used his journalism to fight for a priest. Pastor Laier in Hjallerup 
in Jutland used colorful language in church and he was also an accomplished sculptor. 
There had been complaints over his language and his art. He had among other things 
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made a large, very realistic sculpture of Jesus on the cross. The complainants didn’t 
like that he showed Jesus disemboweled. Kaj Munk fought for Laier’s right to tell the 
truth in all its horror. Laier was eventually dismissed. The final straw was when he 
fashioned sculptures of the disciples, modeled on the faces ofthe Parish Council. The 
foreman’s face was put on Judas. 

There is no limit to the different topics he wrote about. He wrote about the swimming 
girl Jenny Kammersgaard (Munk 1937a), he wrote obituary notices, and he wrote re- 
views. For example, he authored three articles about the communist Norwegian play- 
wright, Nordahl Grieg, whom he had great respect for as an artist. He wrote about his 
play Nederlaget (“The Defeat”): “this is not communism it is art.” (Munk 1937b). 

His obituary notice about the famous Danish author Henrik Pontoppidan, who be- 
came an atheist, was very harsh. He wrote: “There are vessels of honor and dishonor, 
but Henrik Pontoppidan’s vessel was empty.” (Munk 1947). 

In 1938 he was so provoked by the persecution of the Jews in Germany and Italy 
that he wrote an article in Jyllandsposten called Aabent brev til Mussolini (“Open Letter 
to Mussolini”) (Munk 1938a) where he appealed to Mussolini to stop the persecution. 
The same year he also wrote the play Han sidder ved Smeltediglen (“He Sits at the 
Melting Pot”) (Munk 1938b) that condemns the discriminatory treatment the Jews were 
being subjected to. 

The plight of the Jews engaged him deeply. He received many different reactions 
from people after the “letter” to Mussolini. Some of the reactions were very critical of 
him. He answered them in another article (“Skyld eller ikke Skyld — Hjælp Dem” 
(Munk 1938d)) where he wrote about the situation of the Jews being so desperate that 
he was ready to ask anybody — even a thief or murderer — for assistance if that would 
help them. He wrote that in the name of human dignity and Christian charity we have 
to do all we can to help. 

He wrote several articles criticizing the treatment of the Jews. When the Danish 
government stopped performances of “He Sits at the Melting Pot” in southern Jutland 
so as not to antagonize the Germans he wrote an article called “Cowardice will get us 
nowhere”. 

Kaj Munk expected the war to come to Denmark and warned of it several times. In 
May 1938 he confronts the issue of whether a Christian can go to war and makes a 
case against pacifism. His argument is that if one sees perversions being committed it 
is a Christian deed to kill the pervert (Munk 1938c). 

In January 1940 he writes an article with the title Dagen er inde (“The Day has 
Come”) in Jyllandsposten (Munk 1940a) with the same theme. He says that when you 
see innocence and weakness threatened with violence and murder God teaches us to 
defend them without further thought. He praises the Danes who at this time went to 
Finland to help them defend themselves against the Russians. 

The occupation of Denmark in April 1940 made him very sad. But already in May 
he writes an article about the times being a test of the Danish people, that it is up to 
the people whether the country will become free again. In September he writes that 
something actively Danish ought to happen in Denmark now. He is violently against 
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the Danish policy of cooperation which he criticizes in an article (Munk 1940b) by 
writing “we have triedto buy life too cheaply”. From then on he writes very few articles 
as his access to the newspapers was censured. His message of resistance against the 
occupation was primarily expressed through speeches, poems, plays and sermons. 

His plays had made the theater-going public sit up and listen but his articles were 
read by a wide spectrum of the Danish public and when Kaj Munk was murdered by 
Nazis on January 4, 1944 Tam quite sure it was just as much because of his journalism 
as his art. 

This book is also about censorship and more topically the Mohammed cartoons. Kaj 
Munk believed in ‘publish or perish’ and I am convinced that he would have defended 
the right to publish the Mohammed cartoons. 
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Chapter Three: 
Kaj Munk in and between the World Wars. Official and Political 
Censorship. 


Svend Aage Nielsen 


I. Censorship related to written and unwritten rules. 
Democracy emerged gradually in Denmark 


It is often said and written that Denmark’s constitution launched democracy and civic 
rights. However the transition to democracy as we understand it today was gradual. 
The Constitution of 1849 permitted men over 30 years of age to vote, provided they 
had their own household and never had accepted social security benefits from the 
government. Parliamentarism, as form of democracy, was introduced in 1901. 

It was not until 1915 that women were allowed to vote. 

The Constitution’s $77 explicitly secured freedom of speech: 


Any person shall be entitled to publish his thoughts in print, in writing, and in speech, provided 
that he may be held accountable in a court of justice. Censorship and other preventative measures 
shall never again be introduced. 


Kaj Munk came close to the truth about this when he said: “In Denmark, everything 
is taken into account — except the reality.”! 


Examples of limits of freedom of speech 


When Kaj Munk attended high school the general rule was employed that students did 
not speak at general assemblies. The original paragraph of the Constitution upheld that 
anyone on financial aid or not head of a household was not permitted to vote. 

In Toreby Parish an incident occurred while Kaj Munk was a high school student 
at Nykobing F. Katedralskole between 1914-17. Kaj Munk attended an election meet- 
ing in Øster Toreby School. It was here he opposed the then social democratic repre- 
sentative to the Parliament, Valdemar Olsen, in such a way that the then mayor of 
Nykøbing Falster, H. P. Jensen, because of the impact of this impertinence, asked Kaj 
Munk’s school principal to have a word with his students to advise them that they were 
not welcome as active participants at election meetings (Nielsen 1984). 


1 According to Arne Munk, son of Kaj Munk, quoted during ‘provstikonvent’ (convention of pastors) 
at Toreby Vicarage 24 November 1987. 
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Another example occurred during Kaj Munk’s time at high school. When the Gov- 
ernment decided to sell the Danish Virgin Islands to the USA, a public meeting was 
held in Toreby Community House on December 12, 1916. This meeting was called 
only two days prior to the referendum date. 

However, it was not similar to the Sydslesvig vote in 1920, in which locals voted 
on their nationality; whether or not to belong to Germany or to be Danish citizens. On 
the contrary, the Danish government in 1916 overruled the votes of the inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands, and sold en bloc the population as slaves, ignoring the individuals’ 
rights by selling their nationality as a commodity. 

In his biography Foraaret saa sagte kommer (Spring arrives so slowly) Kaj Munk 
(1942) tells about his experience. He states: 


A meeting was advertised to take place in Toreby concerning the sale. The two speakers were the 
social democrats from Nykøbing F.: Member of the Parliament Valdemar Olsen and editor J. P. 
Jensen. 

They both were keen on the sale. “So I requested to speak; because after all it was my munici- 
pality.” (Munk 1942, 211-212). 


Kaj Munk was polite, as his mother had taught him, when posing his question which 
opposed the sale. This unexpected opposition created a stir and both speakers de- 
nounced him. He in return responded accordingly. 

However, Kaj Munk does not recount how he got the better of the old teacher of the 
parish, Mikkelsen, to such an extent that it caused a scandal at the start of the meeting. 
Here, angry outbursts from the crowd expressed “that he certainly was a bit too green 
and cheeky to take part in public meetings.” (Nielsen 1984, 23). 

The outrage committed by Kaj Munk soon spread like ripples on water, and in his 
biography he remembers: 


A few days later the principal of Nykøbing F. Katedralskole showed up in my class. He just did 
not show up, no he trembled with rage. He charged towards me like a dancing dervish, while he 
ranted and raved in the presence of the entire class: 

*T know about you people from Maribo. And whom do you think you are to stand up this way? 
Such a poor chap who comes here, and that we squander scholarships on, has the audacity to think 
he can disgrace our entire school.” (Munk 1942, 212). 


Kaj Munk does not comment on the ‘censorship’ of this infringement of freedom of 
speech, as it may be referred to in retrospect. However, it is evident that it is very typical 
of the constrained way of thinking prevalent in the past. 

More than any other episode in his high school years, it had an impact on things to 
come. The episode fortified his dismissive attitude towards Nykobing F. Katedralskole 
for the rest of his life. This was not surprising as he had been humiliated by the prin- 
cipal’s slander and peculiar behavior that denounced him in the presence of all his 
classmates. 

Presumably this was the first significant denunciation of his opinions and freedom 
of speech even though the mayor in Nykøbing F. and the principal of Nykøbing F. 
Katedralskole might have thought that they merely handled the situation appropriately 
for the time. 
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Kaj Munk finishes chapter 20 in his biography: “With an overwhelming majority, 
Denmark decided to sell its colonies. Was this an omen that it was also ready to sell 
itself?” (Munk 1942, 212). 


II. Censorship by the Danish Authorities 
Censorship of Kaj Munk’s play Sejren (The Victory) 1936 


Kaj Munk’s play Sejren (The Victory) (1936) had its first performance in 1936. For 
good reasons he also subtitled it Et skuespil om verden i dag (A play about the world 
today). It opens with a thought-provoking prologue on the stage before curtain call: 


The playwright stands outside life’s periphery and looks into its substance. It is not real events 
and people he will interpret as he is not a historian. Consequently, Italy in the play is not the one 
on the map, its chancellor not the fascist dictator...Only the faces are similar... Does he succeed 
in finding not the individual’s human heart but time’s ....he will seize it with trembling hands... 
and if he is able to move hearts to smile with and have mercy with the one rightfully condemned, 
then the playwright gives thanks for his vocation that allowed him the position outside life’s 
periphery — the post of a watcher. (Munk 1936, 5). 


This indicates that plays are in a category by themselves. A writer cannot completely 
be outside life if his message is to move the audience to “smile with” and “have mercy” 
with “the one rightfully condemned.” This refers to Mussolini after a bombing raid in 
his conquest in Africa, indicating that he is more involved with life than an outside 
onlooker. Another example of his involvement with life is the play’s subtitle “A play 
about the world today.” (Munk 1936, 5), as observed by a poet — not by a historian or 
a judge. 

Parallel with his plays and poetry there were many other signs from his own life in 
the period. However, in the play he cannot be held accountable for the dialogs that 
differ from one’s own opinion if one fails to consider the anti-dialogs in an evaluation. 
The playwright is responsible for all the lines but the main point is that when the words 
alternate between agreement and disagreement in every play, the writer has now au- 
thoritatively declared that challenging words and opinions is a good thing on stage as 
well as in conversation — in concurrence and divergence — so it is in real life? 

Which of Kaj Munk’s contemporaries insisted that democracy is also conversation? 
Hal Koch reasoned the same way and therefore Kaj Munk was invited to speak at 
Askov Højskole during the war. 

Thus it is absurd that Knud Hansen, first at a lecture at Tidehvervs summer meeting 
June 3, 1942, and later in a publication, now a book in The Royal Library, scrutinizes 
nine of Kaj Munk’s plays and, in the light of them, makes judgment on what he also 
entitles his book: Forkyndelsen i Kaj Munks Forfatterskab (The Preaching in Kaj 
Munk’s Authorship) (Hansen 1942). 

His conclusion is and he reasons as follows: “In every one of his hero plays there 
is a kneeling admiration for the one who is the hero even if he — in the majority of plays 
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in the last act — lets go of his hero and surrenders him to suffer defeat.” (Hansen 1942, 
88). 

This sounds clever and is plausible but it is based on shallow thinking or a flawed 
logic attack launched at Kaj Munk, and Knud Hansen ought to have been inspired by 
the dialectical theology. It simply aborts the category of a play because it lacks the 
attacks and counterattacks that are so essential to a play. 

Hans Brix, who was Kaj Munk’s long-standing sparring partner in regard to his 
drama, expresses a more nuanced picture about Sejren: “While Christianity is the ab- 
solute authority for Munk, his Christians are not sacred in their religious beliefs. They 
are infested with many flaws, especially the Jesuits...” (Brix 1946, 162) 

He continues: 


Behind the plot of the play is the tragedy of the states. States can only be run by manipulation, 
lies and fraud...It is the tragedy of all politicians, all rulers, all legislators. (Brix 1946, 164). 


Hans Brix also notes: 


The Royal Theater could not play it. For this purpose, we have diplomats to prevent the art from 
offending dictators. (Brix 1946, 164). 


It is surprising that Hans Brix refers to The National Stage which first and foremost 
by obligation to the Constitution of freedom of speech ought to maintain the artistic 
freedom, but in reality this was different. 
This is underscored with the information that Kaj Munk and his family planned to 
immigrate to Norway because “Det Norske Teatret” in Oslo intended to play Sejren. 
In February 1936, J. C. Normann, censor at The Royal Theater wrote to Kaj Munk. 
It caused a fury. Hans Brix recounts: 


“In a letter to pastor Munk in the vicarage, Normann, this clown of the town, had forbidden the 
performance ofthe play.” And with a postscript: “He himself had written to Steincke. No attorney 
general in Denmark has ever had a more attentive ear than his.” (Brix 1946, 165). Sejren was 
played a year later at Folketeatret in Copenhagen. 


On the other hand, the management of The Royal Theater not only continued to co- 
operate with the Government. It also cooperated with Nazi Germany with guest ap- 
pearances before and during the occupation by Nazi Germany. 

Bjarne Nielsen Brovst quotes in his Kaj Munk og den stærke mand (Kaj Munk and 
the Strong Man) from Kaj Munk’s article in Jyllands-Posten,February 9, 1936: 


Where will we see “Sejren”? It will not be seen...the Department of Education and the State 
Department and the Italian Legation and censor and quaestor, or what is his name, the Pope’s 
censor.... When finally there is a play that is genuine... so many eiderdowns will be heaped on 
top of it that it will suffocate in the first round... (Nielsen Brovst 1992, 271). 


This was precisely what happened with The Royal Theater. 

Even so, Minister of Justice, K. K. Steincke, uttered in an interview in BT on March 
14, 1936: “A democratic parliamentarian government acknowledges the freedom of 
religion, speech, press, association and the right to assembly...” (Nielsen Brovst 1992, 
273). 
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This statement of his was short lived. Two years later he directly disregarded these 
constitutional rights. 

Afterwards, it was established that Kaj Munk had verbally sided with Mussolini 
during his rise, but in reality turned against his abuse of power. Steincke had verbally 
sided with democracy and the constitution, but in reality turned against its ideas and 
its promise of freedom. 

Such opposing norms of behavior relates to Jesus’ parable about the two sons in the 
gospel according to Matthew chapter 21: 


A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first and said, Son, go work today in my vineyard. 
He answered and said, I will not; but afterwards he repented and went. And he came to the second 
and said likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir, and went not. Whether of them twain did 
the will of his father? They say until him: “The first.” 


The ban on freedom of speech against the performance of Han sidder ved Smeltediglen 
(He Sits at the Melting Pot) in Sønderjylland, the southern part of Jutland 


On January 29, 1939 Kaj Munk published an article in Jyllands-Posten entitled Ved 
Fejghed opnaas intet (By Cowardice Nothing is Attained) (Munk 1949, 92-94). 

He begins with the reasons: “Only 10 days ago the author of Han sidder ved Smelte- 
diglen was notified through his Jyllands-Posten that a public performance in Sønder- 
borg was cancelled by theater director Gerda Christophersen after a pressing request 
from the office of the Minister of Justice. 

Several days passed while Kaj Munk regained his composure about this notice that 
he found “simply incredible.” (Munk 1949, 92). 

The year before Crystal Night, 1938, the play repudiated the Nazi regime’s dis- 
criminatory persecution of Jews. Kaj Munk believed that the ministerial demand ought 
to be defied and wrote, that the banning of the play Han sidder ved Smeltediglen in 
Sønderjylland “is unthinkable. It would be a foolish, undignified and preposterous act.” 
(Munk 1949, 92). 

“Foolish because, firstly, it gives a few irresponsible and excitable young people 
the impression that they are the ones in control, and, secondly, it would agree with a 
perception of the play that is completely incorrect..” (Munk 1949, 92 f.)). 

To the contrary, Kaj Munk insists that in recent Danish literature there are hardly 
any works like his play “that, to such a degree, have shown insight for Der Führer and 
his masterwork and contributed to realizing his accomplishments in Scandinavia.” 
(Munk 1949, 93). 

Undoubtedly, Kaj Munk recognizes Hitler’s measures in dealing with depression 
and mass unemployment that were a consequence of the crushing defeat experienced 
by the German people after World War I. 

He did consider the Versailles treaty as the victors’ orders. The way he prophetically 
had looked at the treaty in his play Fugl Fønix (The Phoenix) from 1926 (Munk 1939). 
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This rationalization was not appropriate after Hitler’s cleansing, abuse of power, 
Chrystal Night and continuous infringement on civil liberties for Jews and other groups 
made into objects of hate among the people. 

Of this he readily admits that Han sidder ved Smeltediglen is a protest “against a 
sin in the national socialistic regime.” (Munk 1949, 93). It is the persecution of the 
Jews. 

He could have very well made use ofthe main line in the play, Bishop von Beugel’s 
words: “But to deny people their civil rights makes oneself a criminal.” (Munk 1938, 
51). 

He goes into further details explaining the crucial idea: 


Through my vocation as clergy the play’s imperative words are Bishop von Beugel’s remark to 
Dorn about Der Führer: “So close to being a God as it is possible to be when in fact he is only 
human; he needs a church to tell him when he is wrong (Munk 1938, 51-52). 


Kaj Munk also points out that throughout the entire play, only positive words are used 
about the Germans, and he mentions that those referring to it as “a dishonorable attack 
on Germany” and starting street riots against its performance should be fined. It ought 
to suffice “as long as we have another parliament than that of the street.” (Munk 1949, 
94). 

“Tt is a blemish on Denmark’s name if the Danish government by threats of unrest 
gives in to fear and gives truth a muzzle.” Finally he sharpens the tone: “The Marxist 
Steincke as a knight’s attendant to Mr. Goebbels — aye, the things one is exposed to.” 
(Munk 1949, 94). 

The analysis is very precise. There is a straight line; yes a leitmotif of what Kaj 
Munk was subjected to in his high school years, and endured during the latter part of 
the 1930s both nationally and internationally. 

The Government did not even defend our constitutional rights. 

It was mute about injustice, and it reduced Denmark to a submissive position. 

Disguised as a democracy, it submissively relinquished to dictatorship by depriving 
the people of their right to assemble and see a play. Those of the Jewish faith were 
deprived of their freedom to have their situation exposed in a play. As a matter of fact 
Danish theater was deprived of its fundamental right: Freedom of speech. 

There is a direct line of continuity from this play from 1938 and Kaj Munk’s article 
on it in 1939 to his clash with just verbal “democracy” in his speech in Ollerup in 1940. 

Despite this, Kaj Munk had made his breakthrough with several earlier plays. En 
Idealist (Herod the King) which was first performed in 1928, and was performed again 
in 1938. Ordet (The Word) from 1925 was played in 1932. Kerlighed (Love), written 
in 1926, was put on the stage in September 1935. It was indeed submitted to self- 
censorship whether it ought to be publicized because of its strong autobiographical and 
biographical elements (Munk 1948). 

Hans Bay-Petersen writes in his book En selskabelig invitation about The Royal 
Theater’s guest performances in Nazi Germany in the 1930s. About Han sidder ved 
Smeltediglen he writes: 
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The Minister of Justice’s appointed censor, J.C. Normann, had enough to attend to. 

The theater’s censorship was not only controlling moral issues but became increasingly political... 
e.g. about Han sidder ved Smeltediglen at Folketeatret August 1938, where a Jew after a bloody 
Nazi assault tumbles into the sitting room ofthe main character with blood running down his face. 
At the dress rehearsal, both Normann and the head of the theater found that this stream of blood 
was too provocative, and it was removed on opening night (Bay-Petersen 2003, 10). 


This extremely detailed degree is symptomatic of how widespread the censorship was. 


.... Normann knew that it was not the Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ business to interfere in cen- 
sorship, but on the other hand the film censorship had asked the Ministry several times, so why 
not? (Bay-Petersen 2003, 10-11). 


This information sheds light upon the fact that not only did the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs increasingly leave the right to freedom of speech high and dry, but it took place 
within several departments. This close collaboration that later became known when 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs stated that pastors belonging to the Danish State Church 
were not permitted to exercise freedom of speech when preaching in relation to the 
Norwegian church’s confrontation with Nazism. 

Hans Bay-Petersen also touches upon Kaj Munk’s version of Hamlet in his book: 
“...it flirted with Nazism and belittled and abhorred democracy.” (Bay-Petersen 2003, 
11). 

Perhaps this play should also be valued for its artistic autonomy to present opposite 
views and attitudes to free discourse. Is it fair to take some of the lines out of context 
to browbeat the author with when the intention of the author was an invitation to re- 
flection and possible contradiction? 

Was it not primarily the theater censor and the government that failed when they 
willingly cooperated with violation of the constitution, and thus Denmark as a com- 
munity founded on the rule of law? 


III. Censorship during the occupation of Denmark 1940-1945. 


Nazi Germany occupied Denmark April 9, 1940. The consequences of this were that 
the Danish people faced new rules of censorship from the Danish as well as the German 
authorities or perhaps, in most cases, by collaboration of both. 

This lasted until the Danish government stepped down on August 29, 1943. 

Three proclamations on April 9, 1940 establish some guidelines for the coming 
years during the occupation (Christoffersen 1945). 

The first proclamation is that of German commander-in-chief Kaupisch. 

He begins his defense for the occupation by stating that it is really against the sincere 
wishes of the German people, but to protect Denmark against Great Britain, Nazi Ger- 
many will shield Denmark and Norway. 

At the end of his proclamation he mentions that there will be continuous negotiations 
between the German government and the Royal Danish government that will secure: 
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“the Kingdom’s continuation, preservation of army and navy, respect for the Danish 
people’s liberty and that the country’s independence will persevere.” 

There is therefore anticipated by the occupying power an “understanding”, and any 
omission by anybody to be “passive or active resistance” and: 

“The Citizens are asked to proceed with their daily lives and maintain peace and 
order.” (Christoffersen 1945, 11). 

The second proclamation explains that because German troops have crossed the 
Danish border it is acknowledged: “The Danish Government in protest decided to carry 
out the country’s dealings in consideration to the occupation that has taken place.” 

It is further emphasized that “It is the duty of the people to refrain from any resistance 
towards these troops...law and order must prevail and a loyal attitude by all for any 
authority that can be implemented.” (Christoffersen 1945, 13). 

The words “in protest” are thought to provide circumstances for the government’s 
standpoint. Should those two words not shake the population to more thoughtful con- 
sideration? 

However it is submission that is expressed in the wording. It is copied from some 
of the German commandant’s proclamations. It is not so much about liberty and in- 
dependence than about omitting “any active and passive resistance”, and about “law 
and order.” 

It was signed by the King and the Prime Minister: Christian Rex and T. Stauning. 

The third proclamation on April 9, 1940 was short and concise and signed by the 
King alone: 


Due to this situation, so grave for our country, I call upon all in metropolitan and rural areas to 
show correct and dignified behavior, because any rash acts or remarks may have the most sinister 
consequences. — God save all, God save Denmark. 

Christian Rex, Amalienborg, April 9, 1940 (Christoffersen 1945, 13). 


The three proclamations were of momentous importance to the administration collab- 
orating with the occupying power. This included also administering terminologies ei- 
ther with direct or indirect censorship or self-censorship that were or were not com- 
municated to the public by the media. 


Ollerup-talen (The Ollerup Speech) 1940 


An article in Svendborg Avis in July 1940 is a striking example of how clearly the 
occupying power had expressed itself and the actual effects it had on the public. It 
gives an idea of the instruction the editor gave reporter H. C. Nielsen before Kaj Munk 
was to make a speech at Ollerup Gymnastikhøjskole on July 28, 1940. 

The reporter was coached: “In regard to Kaj Munk, of course we want what he says 
but be careful. Unfortunately after the Germans’ arrival here we cannot write anything 
we may desire.” (Munkiana 1998, Moller 2000). 
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A few days after the coaching of the reporter in Svendborg Avis, July 30, 1940, 
editor Regner Stenbæk wrote an editorial. He accused Kaj Munk of expressing senti- 
ments as “derogatory democracy.” He also charged Kaj Munk with “irresponsible 
verbiage.” (Munkiana 1998, Moller 2000). 

This signifies that Stenbæk was well informed about the German commander-in- 
chief’s proclamation of April 9, 1940; he is also submissive to it and refers to it in his 
editorial. There are several passages to that effect besides this one about the occupying 
power: “What they demand and what they, within reason, can expect is a correct and 
comprehensible way of behaving.” (Munkiana 1998, Moller 2000). 

This unconditional consent to the occupying power’s orders — at the expense of the 
Danish Constitution’s law on free speech — is an obvious confirmation where the editor 
has placed himself with the coaching and the editorial (Munkiana 1998, Moller 2000). 

One of the first speeches by Kaj Munk after the invasion was the Ollerup Speech 
that became a pivotal point for the degradation of Kaj Munk. Although considering 
the existing censorship it was received with mixed feelings. 

The unfavorable critics have ignored the fact that Kaj Munk pronounced markedly 
against the extract in Svendborg Avis in Odense on November 4, 1940: 


The last time I spoke here in Funen I spoke about Denmark and Germany. A newspaper reported 
exactly one half of what I said and published it as the whole truth; it was a Svendborg paper, I do 
not recall its name, but I denounce this issue as mendacious and cowardly (Munk 1949, 208). 


Posterity has dwelled on the fact that Kaj Munk spoke of Hitler “as one of the greatest 
figures in the history of the world” and “a religious figure.” (Munk 1949, 208). 

Presumably none of his critics have noted that it occurred in the same month and 
shortly after Prime Minister Stauning on July 8, 1940 endorsed “foremost a good and 
friendly relationship to Germany with whom cooperation will be a very natural thing.” 
(Brondsted and Gedde 1946, 136). 

And in the very same month, the newly-appointed Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Erik 
Scavenius, said: 


With the great German victories that have elicited worldwide astonishment and admiration, a new 
era in Europe has begun, which will bring political and economical reform under the leadership 
of Germany. It will be Denmark’s duty to find its place in a necessary and mutual collaboration 
with Greater Germany (Brendsted and Gedde 1946, 136). 


The critics did not assess with enough emphasis on the fact that Kaj Munk was a 
passionate observer of life, and through his plays portrayed the entire spectrum of 
governmental management and administration. He did this by scrutinizing the leaders 
in real life and putting them on stage, exposing them to opposing viewpoints. Kaj 
Munk’s reason for doing this was an exercise in revealing the truth about the different 
kinds of governments — what they were good or bad at doing — no matter whether they 
were called democracies, dictatorships or something else. 

The critics also dwelled on the fact that Kaj Munk admitted that it had been hard to 
experience the response to his play Sejren (The Victory) 1936, that included the line: 
“Victory justifies all.” (Munkiana 1998, Moller 2000). 
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Niels Nøjgaaard goes into detail about the consequences of the Ollerup Speech: 


In news reports and letters from the readers the conclusion was that Kaj Munk had spoken against 
democracy...Due to the latent censorship it was out of the guestion to retaliate...The most ab- 
horrent rumors about what Kaj Munk said thrived exuberantly...The illegal flyers and publishing 
to remedy the lost freedom of the press had not yet emerged; people had to be content with pretty 
much what fitted in with the German’s version of events. (Nøjgaard 1946, 355). 


Rejection of the government’s policy and approval of the King’s proclamation 


It also was overlooked that in the Ollerup Speech he turned sharply against the gov- 
ernment’s proclamations from April 9 and henceforward, but stuck to His Majesty’s 
short proclamation to the people of April 9. It emerges clearly by the use ofthe word 
“correct” in the King’s proclamation and his reasonable interpretation of this word in 
light of the occupation of Denmark. His intentions were that the occupying power 
should then be exposed to “correctness and coolness”. The rejection of the govern- 
ment’s policy and approval of the King’s proposal can be spun as a leitmotif through 
his feelings towards the occupying power right from the very beginning. This opinion 
was not mentioned in Svendborg Avis though it reported Kaj Munk’s accolade to King 
Christian as a soldier Danish to the bone, and held in the highest esteem by his subjects. 

The speeches in Ollerup, Gerlev and in Odense in 1940 clearly display this leitmotif. 
In the Odense speech it shows with the words: 

Allthe great parties have closed ranks behind Stauning who is now travelling around 
and showing himself in public so that everyone can see how comfortable he is with the 
chain. [...] Where is the Danish dignity? He, who with a gun pointed at his chest, calls 
himselfa friend whilst being threatened, we know that the gutter shall be the place for 
his urn. 

(Munk 1949, 2081). 

It looks as if almost the entire population had endorsed a convincing “yes” to the 
monarchial leadership during the occupation. 

Munk’s interpretation ofthe King’s message threw him into relief as he himself was 
pressed by the realities ofthe time and affected by them. 

He began a letter to Valdemar Rørdam on February 20, 1941 where, in a later ad- 
dendum, he broke with Valdemar Rordam. It was first sent on July 13, 1941 and he 
wrote: 


I am obliged to stick to England and Stauning where the latter is the harder. But when my King 
demands it and the Germans the contrary there is no choice. (Munk 1958, 223). 
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“How come a man like Helweg-Larsen disappeared?” 


The editor in chief at Kristeligt Dagblad, Helweg-Larsen, was dismissed on May 14, 
1941 for speaking against the occupation. Kaj Munk related to this at The Student 
Organization “Hejmdahl”s welcome to the new students in September 1941: 


How come a man like Helweg-Larsen disappeared? Maybe we shall not discuss that. It is said 
that it can have the most severe consequences. It would not do to say “woof” to a ferocious dog. 
One says: “Good dog, and then we say: “good dog.” But one man had the courage not to say “good 
dog”. He can teach us much. I do not serve my country by being a dog and turning its people into 
a tail-wagging team of dogs (Munk 1941). 


When Kaj Munk talks about “severe conseguences” it is in the midst of war, not ex- 
pressed by anyone at any time. It is from the King’s proclamation of April 9. This is 
how he spins his leitmotif in a time of war; that “honorable behavior” will prove respect 
for the Constitution in the kingdom of Christ — and also in the realm of the King, 
honoring “The constitution of Denmark.” 

When Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Erik Scavenius, committed Denmark to the 
“Antikomintern-treaty” led by Nazi Germany in November 1941, Kaj Munk snapped 
“Down with Scavenius! There can be no coalition in this coalition government as long 
Scavenius is its dictator!.” (Munk 1949, 252). 


How incorrect, how unworthy! What an outrage on the King’s message 


This remarkable interpretation of the King’s proclamation reached its peak at a con- 
vention of pastors in Tommerup on September 2, 1942 when Kaj Munk castigated the 
men with ideas, the governments, the judiciary and the representatives of the press: 


But where are they, all the Pacifists and the Quakers and the Men of Ideas? Have they fallen out 
with Mr. Hitler? Have they been imprisoned because of their ideas? Are they not enjoying them- 
selves at their adult education schools and vicarages and letting injustice erupt in the streets? Does 
the Danish government not even emerge from oblivion with its proclamations about friendship 
with the nation that praises all of the ideas that we reject and despise, and which with treachery 
and violence has beaten us to the ground? Friendship, the Danish government proclaims. How 
wrong, how pathetic! How insulting to the King’s bidding! Our courts, whose independence and 
unquestionable righteousness were our pride, do not they, led by the Supreme Court, get up as 
soon as the Germans pull a string? How wrong, how pathetic! How insulting to the King’s bidding! 
Do not the papers print the lies they are dictated and dismiss their best men on orders from outside 
parties, are not the men of the press, like the unfortunate women in our streets, now in the pay of 
the foreigners? How wrong, how pathetic! How insulting to the King’s bidding! Alas, I could 
continue. [...] But Christ says: By their fruit you will recognize them. 

(Munk 1949, 280-89). 


This became the reality in Denmark more and more, as Hal Koch’s article in 
Lederbladet (Leader’s Journal), May 1943 underscores: 
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The job of an incumbent government is to take care of things...Here, it must act 
according to its best ability and belief. Often, it has to resort to measures, which are 
an affront to freedom, often it must make statements that do not correspond with the 
truth (quoted in Nielsen Brovst 1993, 247f.). 

Kaj Munk contradicted this in Dansk Samlings Julinummer, July 2, 1943: 


A leader of young people gives his government a free hand to act illegally, criminally, yes, com- 
mitting perjury, ifonly he can preserve his right to protest. Here Machiavelli certainly lags behind. 
[...]. About this crude and cynical point of view there is just one thing left to take into account: 
for such a way to govern we need not a Danish government, then we are better off without one 
(quoted in Nielsen Brovst 1993, 248). 


Advanced censorship of freedom of expression/preaching in relation to the Norwegian 
Church’s opposition 


Here it is pertinent to refer to Erik Thostrup Jacobsen’s book Som om intet var 
heendt (As if nothing had happened) (1991). 

He states with clarity that in spite of the fact that the Church had its own “Master” 
it was not only submissive to the government’s ways, but also extremely obedient when 
the government infringed upon the guaranteed liberties among those preaching. 


De kirkelige dokumenter fra besættelsestiden (The ecclesiastical documents from the 
time of occupation) 


Published by Jorgen Glenthgj in 1985, these documents shed light upon what happened 
to the leaders within the Church when their cooperation with the Danish authorities 
ran into difficulties (Glenthøj 1985). 

On January 15, 1943 the Danish bishops wrote to the Minister of Justice: 


[...] firstly because of severe unrest in relation to the law of the land [...]Secondly with regard to 
the propaganda for the incitement of racial hatred while, at the same time, the priests are rightly 
ordered to refrain from commenting on the political side of the Jewish question. (Glenthgj 1985, 
13). 


This document clearly tells that the bishops think of themselves more as government 
paid public servants than as bishops, when they admit that they have grasped the in- 
fringements of the pastors’ freedom of speech and proclamation in such an urgent issue 
as the political side of the Jewish question. 

This stand is in deep contrast to their pastoral letter of the same year dated September 
29, 1943: “The Danish Church’s position on the Jewish question.” (Glenthøj 1985, 10) 
in which they state that: 


Wherever persecution of Jews due to racial or religious reasons is taking place, it is the duty of 
the Christian church to protest against it. (Glenthøj 1985,10) 
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Between these two dates Kaj Munk sent his courageous letter to the Department for 
Church Affairs, as well as the Prime Minister and Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Erik 
Scavenius, on March 23, 1943: 


Today, I have received a circular letter concerning the Danish priests’ position on the Norwegian 
conditions. 

I hereby allow myself to most respectfully inform the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that I do not 
intend to obey it, but act completely against it. 

Rather than requesting that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs handles its own affairs and letting the 
Church handle its affairs (for which Mr. Scavenius is hardly the right person), the Department for 
Church Affairs has turned in the opposite direction. 

Danish priests are swearing an oath on the symbolic books and other good things, however, not 
yet to the Honorable Foreign Minister. 

If I, out of fear, became a passive bystander, I would feel like an offender against my Christian 
faith, my Danish (i.e. Nordic) disposition and my oath as a priest. 

It is better to damage Denmark in its relationship to Germany than in its relationship to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps one actually ought to take the Department to court. Rightfully speaking, we have here an 
instance where a superior civil servant will lead his subordinates to misconduct. 

For we, the priests, are here to speak the word and not to silence it. 

To compromise with injustice — that alone will result in serious consequences for our country and 
people. Christ has taught us this. [...] This is where I stand; I cannot do it differently [...] 
(Munk quoted in Nielsen Brovst 1995, 239 f.) 


These statements were refreshing and in plain language concerning the relationship 
between State and Church and between power and righteousness. 

It is not surprising that this has since led to Kaj Munk becoming a great source of 
inspiration for much liberation theology and stance which derives from the greatest 
fountain of inspiration that the Church has in the words and example of Jesus Christ. 

This too was a moment for reaching the stars in Kaj Munk’s life, the last words 
show where he uses the same words as Martin Luther used to the Emperor at the 
summons in Worms, when he will give God what God is and the Emperor what the 
Emperor is. 

On September 28, 1941 Kaj Munk gave a sermon just as strong and precise: 


The pulpit has become a place of responsibility so we shudder in our black garb when we ascend 
the stairs. Because here in God’s house the word is free — not free in the way that we determine 
it, but it determines us. In here the only ruler is the censorship of The Holy Ghost and it is this 
censorship that forces us not to silence but to speak up. [...] 

Sure enough the church is not the place for planning economy, the new Europe and ideology of 
the State, but it is the place where injustice shall be excommunicated, where lies shall be exposed, 
[...] (Nielsen Brovst 1993, 153). 


It is so because the Holy Ghost according to Gospel — John 15, 26 (The little Creed) — 
is the spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father. About eleven years ago, a person 
under strict censorship spoke in similar terms. To the Secretary General for the relief 
programs of Danish Church Aid, Aung San Suu Kyi said about true Christian awe: “A 
true Christian only fears God’s wrath and nobody else’s.” (Kennedy Society 1997). 
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Section Two 
The Press under Strain 


Chapter Four: 
German Press in the Third Reich 


Beate Schneider 


The National Socialist press and cultural policy is considered to this day to have been 
so effective that it is still regarded as a model for the successful manipulation and 
“Gleichschaltung” ofthe population in dictatorships, i.e., the establishment ofa system 
of totalitarian control over the individual. The key to the success of this fateful ma- 
nipulation of the masses was its comprehensive strategy, its strict principles and thor- 
ough organisation, namely 


e strict ideological foundation and control; 

* the organisation of the Party; 

e a National Socialist press; 

e expropriation and takeovers of other publishing houses; 
e “Gleichschaltung” and control of the media; 

e legal rules to govern journalism; 

+ daily briefing and control of the press. 


Besides these mostly organisational measures the manipulation of the masses was 
achieved through consonance in news coverage and through rhetorical and stylistic 
devices; simplification: *One People, one Reich, one Leader” (Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein 
Fiihrer), emotionalization: *National Community” (Volksgemeinschaft) and person- 
alization: “Cult of the Leader” (Führerkult). These rhetorical devices are still consid- 
ered to be important tools for the manipulation of the masses and they explain the 
manipulative power of NS propaganda. 


1. Principles of the Nazi state and the importance of the press 


From the outset, the supremacist and inhuman National Socialist ideology aimed for 
the mobilisation of emotional forces. It appealed to instinct and emotion, blood and 
soil, honour and the fulfilment of duty towards the Volksgemeinschaft, the national 
community (Lexikon der Geschichte 2001, 558-559). Intellectual discourse was con- 
sidered despicable. All sectors of the population and all aspects of social and political 
life were to be integrated into the National Socialist movement to enforce National 
Socialist programs (Pürer and Rabe 1996, 63-64). The aim was the elimination of 
individualism (die Enteignung des Menschen = the expropriation of people) and the 
totalitarian control over the individual. Intellectual freedom therefore had to be sup- 
pressed, particulary in under-aged youth (Pleticha 1984, 114). 
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Particularly the conservative middle classes, which had been robbed of their leading 
social role following the abdication of the German Kaiser, soon embraced the National 
Socialist ideology. Unemployment in the years of the Great Depression (1929-1933) 
made workers, farmers and intellectual workers receptive to the promises of the Na- 
tional Socialists and they increasingly won their support (Pleticha 1984, 76). 

Public opinion was no longer shaped by a free press and public discussion, but by 
a vast propaganda machine. For National Socialists, the press was primarily a political 
tool to attain and keep political power and to educate the German people in Nazi ide- 
ology. It was the organ and the mouthpiece of National Socialism (Hagemann 1970, 
13). Hitler himself believed the press to have “truly formidable” significance. It was, 
he believed, impossible to overestimate its importance as a means of continuing edu- 
cation. Readers were mostly simple-minded and gullible and it was the state’s respon- 
sibility to monitor their “education” (Koszyk 1972, 348-349). In the 10 o’clock con- 
ference on 3 April 1940, he stated that the press should adapt propaganda to the “in- 
tellectual level” and “receptive capacity of the most simple-minded”. “Should the aim, 
however, be to influence a whole nation it, is essential that you do not overestimate 
the intellectual capacity of people” (Hagemann 1970, 13). Hitler was convinced that 
it was his responsibility to “keep close tabs” on the press (Koszyk 1972, 349). 

Not only was objective reporting not called for, but forbidden. Facts and tendentious 
commentary merged together and became virtually indistinguishable (Hagemann 
1970, 13). Any press publication, be it a professional journal or a daily newspaper, was 
forced to submit to daily governmental directives and to maintain strict discipline. 

At the same time, the aim was also to instrumentalise the press in an effort to ma- 
nipulate public opinion to the end of creating the best possible image of Germany 
abroad (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 64). These two aims were hard to reconcile. 


2. The organisation of National Socialist Propaganda 


The man who felt up to the task was Dr. Joseph Goebbels. He had known Hitler since 
1925 and as German propaganda minister had been responsible for the organisation of 
the election campaigns of the Nazi Party (VSDAP = National Socialist German Work- 
ers’ Party) since 1930. In 1933 he was appointed Reich Minister for Popular Enlight- 
enment and Propaganda (Reichsminister fiir Volksaufklârung und Propaganda) and 
became responsible for “the control of all aspects of German intellectual life, propa- 
ganda for the state, German culture and science, public relations on a national and an 
international level and administration of all institutions serving these purposes.” 

That same year, the Reich Chamber of Culture (Reichskulturkammer) was estab- 
lished at his initiative, with Goebbels in charge. This allowed him total control of the 
entire German cultural life, including film, music, theatre, the press, literature and 
publishing, the fine arts and the radio with a total of 250,000 members. 

Goebbels was a natural rhetorician and skilled strategist. On the one hand, he was 
a master of polemics who acted on his conviction that “Nowadays, we do not need 
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politicians, but fanatics and berserks”, a thought he recorded in his diary on 28 May 
1925. On the other hand he was also skilled in gentle manipulation when announcing 
that the press would be so finely and effectively organised that it would become a 
willing instrument in the hands ofthe government. The versatility of his methods made 
it easy for Goebbels to adapt to all political developments and the progression of the 
war: Showy propaganda and display of power in times of confidence in victory were 
replaced by sympathy and understanding for the needs of the population when the tide 
turned. “We have to go easy on people. (...)” he noted in his diary on 28 April 1940: 
“The German people are entitled to some relaxation and entertainment in these hard 
times.” 

Goebbels himself was a journalist and had founded the successful Nazi tabloid Der 
Angriff (The Attack) in 1927. He was said to be hard-working and meticulous and was 
constantly getting personally involved in the production and publication of media 
products. A fervent admirer of Hitler — and his successor for the duration of one day 
— he had a genius for the propaganda that Hitler had envisioned in Mein Kampf (My 
Struggle): “To understand the emotional imagination of the masses and find the psy- 
chologically appropriate way to attract their attention and capture their hearts”. 

The structure and organisation of Nazi propaganda did not always run smoothly nor 
was the Gleichschaltung of the press always achieved. The overlapping of responsi- 
bilities of party and government staff led to unclear leadership caused by rivalries and 
conflicts of competence. Goebbels was head of the Nazi Party's central propaganda 
office (Reichspropagandaleiter der NSDAP), a party organisation, Reich Minister for 
Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda (a government agency) and president of the 
Reich Chamber of Culture (a professional organisation). As such he was Reich Press 
Officer Otto Dietrich’s superior, but his coequal on party level. Max Amman was their 
coequal in his function as the Nazi Party’s Leader for the Press (Reichsleiter fiir die 
Presse der NSDAP), but at the same time subordinate to Goebbels in his function as 
President of the Reich Press Office. On the other hand, however, Goebbels was de- 
pendent on Amman who owned the Eher Publishing House and as such published his 
books and paid his royalties. Thus, within the party there were three Reich Leaders 
(Reichsleiter) with overlapping responsibilities in the management of the media. Per- 
sonal animosities, mutual dependence and struggles for power therefore often resulted 
in confusing and contradictory instructions (Braun 2007, www.shoa.de). In the end, 
however, it was Goebbels who prevailed. 


3. Gleichschaltung and control of the press 


The Reich Chamber of Culture, which had been established in September 1933, was 
a professional organisation with compulsory membership that also included the Reich 
Press Chamber. It can be said that its president, Max Amnan, Hitler’s fellow soldier 
in the First World War and early member of the Nazi Party, was a professional in this 
field: He was head of the National Socialist Party’s main publishing house that pub- 
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lished the party’s newspaper, the Völkischer Beobachter (People’s Observer). Amman 
had achieved the Gleichschaltung of the Publishers Association as early as 1934 and 
thus controlled the entire German publishing industry. The Reich Press Chamber 
played an important role in preliminary censorship and was responsible for keeping 
journalists under close surveillance. 

The most important tool of National Socialist control of the press was the Schriftleit- 
ergesetz (Editorial Law) that became effective in January 1934 and obligated each 
Schriftleiter, i.e., each journalist or editor, to perform set tasks. Editors’ responsibilities 
were strictly limited to commercial and administrative aspects. Thus, journalists were 
freed from their dependence on the editor whose place, however, was taken over by 
the National Socialist state. Journalists were accountable to the National Socialist state 
and were therefore forced to toe the party line and to submit to the official press policy. 
To be allowed to work, journalists had to file a personal application and had to officially 
register as Schriftleiter. This guaranteed complete control over all members of the 
profession. Moreover, membership in the Reich Association of the German Press 
(Reichsverband der deutschen Presse) was compulsory for every journalist (Ptirer and 
Raabe 1996, 70). 

The profession of journalism was only open to citizens of the Reich of verifiable 
Aryan descent who were not married to non-Aryans and who were qualified for “the 
task of influencing public opinion”. The National Socialist Schriftleiter was expected 
to be biased, to be a propagandist and fighter for the Nazi regime and not merely to 
relate facts professionally. Professionalism was not necessarily required. Consequent- 
ly, the intellectual elite in journalism dried up, as numerous publishers were of Jewish 
descent. Following the coming into effect of the law, 1,300 lost their jobs and 2,000 
went into exile. Many were arrested or taken to concentration camps (Pürer and Raabe 
1996, 70). 

Training of journalists comprised a traineeship and requisite additional courses at 
the Reich Press School in Berlin, established in 1935 (Wilke 2002, 483). The Reich 
Press School was a boarding school that had a similar teaching system and organisation 
as the elite schools and other educational establishments of the National Socialists 
(Napolas). At 6.45 am sharp, students were roused roughly by the janitor. He acted as 
staff sergeant of the company and exacted punishments from recalcitrant students like 
sweeping the hall or wiping the blackboard. An endurance run through the Tiergarten- 
park was followed by morning ablutions and breakfast and the obligatory study of the 
morning papers. Classes started at 9 o’clock. Good table manners were important. 
Latecomers had to donate money to the Winterhilfswerk, a National Socialist charity 
(Miisse 1995, 196-197). The schoolday started with the Tagesschau news and their 
journalistic presentation was discussed. Press agency news had to be edited into com- 
mentaries, squibs and reports. The trainer took care that students kept politically in line 
with Nazi doctrine. 


In every lesson and in every exercise, students should be ideologically trained to abide by National 
Socialist principles by showing them what National Socialist newspapers ought to look like 
(quoted after trainer Fritz Zierke 1937, 225). 
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Not every student could be sure to survive until the end of the course — even during 
the courses, students were sifted and sorted out. Those who did not conform were sent 
away. Trainees that had been sent away prior to finishing their training courses and 
had not been barred from the profession had to register again after a certain period of 
time had elapsed (Müsse 1995, 204-205). 


4. Daily press conference of the Reich Government with press directives 


In order to gain control over press information right at the source, the two large German 
press agencies — the Wolffsche Telegraphenbüro (Wolffs Telegraphic Bureau) and the 
Telegraphen Union (Telegraph Union) — were merged into the Deutsches Nachricht- 
enbüro, DNB, (German News Agency). The state controlled DNB was actively in- 
volved in the control of the media: It edited news and enforced their publication. 
Guidelines for news coverage were dictated by the Reich Ministry for Popular En- 
lightenment and Propaganda’s ministerial conference and the news were then publi- 
cized as so-called “circulation news” that newspaper were forced to publish. At times, 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels himself wrote the news for the German News Ageny 
(Wilke 2002, 486). 

The Reich Government’s daily press conference was the most important instrument 
of National Socialist control of the press. Only a selected group of journalists and 
government representatives were allowed to attend. At these press conferences, that 
were always scheduled for the morning, the press was given detailed directives, some- 
times including official versions ofnews items stipulating bias and comprehensiveness 
of coverage down to the smallest details like size of headlines and placement of specific 
features. Directives regarding events that the press was not allowed to research and 
topics that had to be suppressed were also issued (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 73). 

Initially, prohibitions and official versions were not necessarily predominant. It 
seems that a uniformity of content in the German press was not considered desirable 
from the first, as this could have damaged credibility. This only changed with the 
introduction in 1940 of the exactly worded Tagesparole (Message of the Day). There 
was scarcely any part of life that was not covered by the Tagesparolen: politics, art, 
culture, the party, horse racing, pictures of the Fiihrer, midwives, physical exercise, 
the growing of vegetables etc. The provincial newspapers that did not have a corre- 
spondent in Berlin were instructed via the regional offices of the Ministry for Propa- 
ganda (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 74). Special press conferences were held for magazines 
and the foreign press. Therefore, the foreign press was often given less strict directives, 
which helped maintain a positive image abroad. Magazines were moreover controlled 
by the official Magazin Information (Magazine Information) and from 1938 onwards 
by the Zeitschriftendienst (Magazine Service) (Wilke 2002, 488). 

Although all participants in the Reich Press Conference were required to destroy 
the written directives, it was possible to document them after the war. Scholars estimate 
their number at approximately 100,000 (Wilke 2002, 487) — evidently the Ministry of 
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Propaganda left nothing to chance. For the years 1935/1936, the case of Walter Schw- 
erdtfeger, financial editor with the financial paper Börsen-Zeitung in Berlin, has been 
documented. Schwerdtfeger had allegedly passed on press directives to foreign corre- 
spondents over a period of several months. The Volksgerichtshof (People’s Court) 
sentenced him to life imprisonment for treason — a mild sentence, considering that the 
death penalty had been demanded (Kohlmann-Viand 1991, 120). 

It can be therefore considered sheer mockery what Goebbels told the press in June 
of 1937: Freedom of opinion, he “consoled” them, was a luxury that only a people like 
the British could afford, while in Germany this question would only be open to con- 
sideration in a few decades’ time. Thus, freedom of the press was made out to be a 
deficiency that only National Socialism had been able to eradicate (Hagemann 1970, 
17-18). Even the expression “freedom of the press” was proscribed: 


Fourth Tagesparole (Message of the Day) issued at the press conference of 20 June 1941, at noon: 
There is cause to remind you that in democracies the term freedom of the press is used as a screen 
and that therefore measures taken to regulate the press must not be understood as curtailing the 
freedom of the press. The reason for this reminder is the headline “Freedom of the press curtailed 
in Sweden” published in a Berlin newspaper. In fact, the freedom of the press is not being curtailed, 
but deficiencies are eliminated and the true freedom of journalism is restored. 

(Hagemann 1970, 70) 


The first general “guidelines for the behaviour of German newspapers in times of war” 
were first announced by Reich Press Officer Otto Dietrich to reporters on 3 September 
1939. The term “war”, for instance, was to be used with great care. Large headlines 
about military information had to be based on statements by the OKW (Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht, the Wehrmacht High Command — the Supreme Command of the 
Armed Forces). Reports issued by the NS-Gaudienst had to be published in their entire 
length (Kohlmann-Viand 1991, 112-113). It can be assumed that this wasn’t beneficial 
to the appeal of the press. 

Military news as well as certain terms were not supposed to be quoted to foreign 
newspapers, unless they had been confirmed and approved by the OKW. Certain “em- 
barrassed commentaries by foreign countries” were to be referred to as “commentaries 
chewed out of a dip pen”. First-hand reports from soldiers were considered as com- 
peting with press conference reports. These “reports from the front” had to be autho- 
rized by the author’s military superior as well as by military censorship (Kohlmann- 
Viand 1991, 114). Therefore, it was impossible to add vividness to newspaper content 
using these reports. 

Moreover, journalists were required to make sure that everything that appeared in 
print conformed to party doctrine. As the politics section in most newspapers consisted 
mainly of prescribed material, the culture, entertainment and local sections had to be 
adapted accordingly. However, newspapers did not wholly comply with these instruc- 
tions, to give readers some respite from the war (Kohlmann-Viand 1991, 114). 

Even the publication of jokes or caricatures was governed by strict criteria without 
suppressing “healthy humour”. Of course there were also rules for the puzzle pages: 
They had to be in consonance with the rest of the newspaper in order to avoid politically 
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sensitive issues (“political impossibilities” in NS jargon) in puzzle questions 
(Kohlmann-Viand 1991, 115). 

Particularly during the final phase of the war, the Hauptschrifileiter (editors-in- 
chief) were compelled to make certain without any further delay that the culture sec- 
tions of newspapers took the seriousness of the situation into account and hence only 
published contributions that focused on the Volk’s (German people’s) willingness to 
fight and make sacrifices, on their courage, endurance and loyalty, or on those values 
that “we are called upon to defend in our fight for freedom: our country, our family 
etc.”. Publication of any other “neutral” matters for the mere entertainment of the 
readers was barred and editors-in-chief were held personally responsible for any vio- 
lation of this order (Kohlmann-Viand 1991, 115). 

While the Schriftleitergesetz (Editorial Law) helped “to breed the creatures needed 
by the Third Reich”, it also presented some insurmountable problems. Day to day, 
journalism was governed by fear, as journalists were always in danger of risking their 
lives for one line of print. The risk, moreover, was incalculable. Some journalists re- 
sorted to drab “hymns of praise” while others were literally shocked into muteness. 
Most newspapers printed pages upon pages of uncommented speeches by NS leaders 
to stay on the safe side. In editorial meetings, the Reich Press Conference’s press 
directives ordained the choice of topics and distribution of pages and the newspapers 
were assembled accordingly, mostly without much enthusiasm or care (Müsse 1995, 
68). As a consequence, NS newspapers lost readers in droves (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 
76). 

Head of the Reich Press Chamber Max Amman therefore sought to reduce the 
number of newspapers by means of closedowns and mergers in order to restore the 
newspaper industry to its “former financial health”. This way, he could also eliminate 
competition to National Socialist newspapers (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 72). 


5. Closedowns of publishing houses and takeovers 


The rise to power (Machtiibernahme) of the National Socialists in Germany had been 
preceded by a prolonged period of economic depression. The newspapers of the then 
Weimar Republic had already been struggling with financial difficulties in the 1920s. 
The depression increased their economic and hence also their political dependence, 
intensified the concentration of the press and above all weakened the democratic and 
liberal press. In 1932, there still existed 4,703 daily and weekly newspapers, including 
supplements and special editions, half of which had political affiliations (Wilke 2002, 
481), as, for instance, the Fränkische Kurier, the Schwäbische Merkur and the 
Rheinisch-Westfälische Zeitung (Koszyk 1972, 170, 214, 215). 

A large number of these newspapers were owned by the nationalist German Hugen- 
berg trust. Hugenberg, an industrialist, had been building his media conglomerate fol- 
lowing strict economic criteria since 1914: Based on the August Scherl publishing 
house that published influential high-circulation Berlin newspapers (Berliner Lokal- 
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Anzeiger and Berliner Nachtausgabe) and magazines (Die Woche and Allgemeiner 
Wegweiser) as well as an associated directory publishing company and 50 provincial 
newspapers, Hugenberg had succeeded in converting his trust into one ofthe three big 
publishing companies in Berlin (the other two were Mosse and Ullstein). What made 
the Hugenberg trust so menacing was its unscrupulous political instrumentalisation 
(Frei and Schmitz 1989, 54-55). 

Following Alfred Hugenberg’s strategy, industrial production methods had to be 
applied to the press. Only trusts that were organised “the American way” with a large 
number of newspapers and magazines, state-of-the-art printing presses, joint distribu- 
tion, propaganda and news services would be able to produce on an industrial level 
and therefore be interesting to investors. The consolidation of this type of corporation 
presupposed that “the concentration ofcapital as well as the character ofits publications 
which catered to mainstream taste were maintained”. Hugenberg believed that thanks 
to mass circulation this type of industrially produced and distributed publications 
would have a stronger political impact then press publications of the traditional type, 
notwithstanding their seeming superficiality (Miiller 1968, 25). As chairman of the 
Deutschnationale Volkspartei (DNVP, German National People’s Party), Hugenberg 
had been using his media resources to support anti-republican propaganda since 1928 
and had thus materially contributed to Hitler’s rise, even though he never succeeded 
in getting a foothold in the National Socialist Party (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 54). 

One of the most drastic measures adopted by the National Socialist government was 
the forcible closedown and takeover of publishing houses by the NSDAP-Zentralver- 
lag, the main Nazi publishing house. As early as February 1933, a legal ordinance put 
an end to the freedom of the press “in order to fend off communist and seditious acts 
of violence”. A law about the “confiscation of communist property” that became ef- 
fective on 26 May 1933 authorized the expropriation of communist publishing com- 
panies. In July of 1933, it was complemented by a law about the “confiscation of 
seditious and ‘anti-Volk’ property”, i.e., the property of those who were seen as enemies 
of National Socialism. This specifically referred to the Social Democratic Party 
(Sozialdemokratische Partei) and the press. Property owned by Communists and So- 
cial Democrats was confiscated and assigned to the National Socialist publishing 
houses (Wilke 2002, 482). 

This also served the purpose of ensuring the existence of the National Socialist 
provincial press publishing houses, many of which were facing bankruptcy. Property 
that had been confiscated by means of forcible closedowns of publishing houses was 
mostly sold at a give-away price to the Gau-press (the regional press in National So- 
cialist Germany). Another option was for the Gau-press to simply take over the 
premises of the closed-down publishing houses, including printing plants and offices. 
The NSDAP-Zentralverlag, headquartered in Munich, also assumed joint ownership 
of most of the still existing important and well-known newspapers, buying no less than 
a 51% share far below market price (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 72-73). 

The systematic expropriations came in waves: In December 1933, the foundation 
of new newspapers was banned. A second expropriation wave followed in 1934, at a 
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time when the German press was suffering a severe structural crisis due to dwindling 

readership. The third wave of Gleichschaltung and suppression started in 1941 and 

was justified with war requirements and paper shortage (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 76-77). 
Expropriations during the war took place step by step: 


In May 1941, 550 small and medium-sized newspapers were closed down, 

. a further 950 newspapers were closed down following the capitulation at Stalingrad 
and until the end of 1943, 

3. from late summer 1944 on, following Stauffenberg’s attempted assassination of 

Hitler. 
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At the end of 1944, there remained only 625 privately-owned newspapers with 4.4 
million circulation (= 17.5 %), while 325 daily newspapers with 21 million circulation 
were controlled by the NSDAP (Wilke 2002, 486). 


6. National Socialist Party press 


Early on, the NSDAP founded newspapers in Germany in order to propagate its ideas 
and political slogans. Long before the National Socialists disposed of provincial news- 
papers, they had already been publishing an official party organ. As early as 1920, the 
NSDAP purchased the Völkischer Beobachter (People’s Observer) (Frei and Schmitz 
1989, 99) that not only served as the Nazi Party's official newspaper but became the 
flagship of the National Socialist press. This newspaper, that was subheaded Fighting 
Paper of the National Socialist Movement of Greater Germany (Kampfblatt der na- 
tionalsozialistischen Bewegung Großdeutschlands), was turned by Hitler into a pro- 
paganda organ. The texts were characterised by lurid headlines and bold presentation 
and abounded with slogans and emotional catchphrases; their tone was rude, aggressive 
and cynical. Heroic and mystical elements were used in an attempt to convey quasi- 
religious feelings (Ptirer and Raabe 1996, 84-85). The journalistic standard was rather 
low. The paper did not have any correspondents abroad and therefore largely abstained 
from reporting on foreign affairs and concentrated on enforcing the goals of National 
Socialism by means of propaganda, focusing on fighting political enemies within Ger- 
many. The layout was not modernised. While all other newspapers had already 
switched to the more easily readable Antiqua type font, the Völkischer Beobachter 
stuck to the old-fashioned German type font until 1941. The title page with its large 
lurid headlines often resembled a placard (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 100). 

By 1939, circualtion of the Völkischer Beobachter had gone up to 750,000 copies, 
reaching just under 1.2 million copies in 1941. Party and government officials were 
forced to subscribe (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 86). 

The National Socialist regional and local newspapers are subsumed under the term 
Gau-press. Typically, these papers only disposed of meagre funds because they lacked 
long-term subscribers and advertising customers. Editorial offices were housed in pro- 
visional-looking rooms and headed by unqualified volunteers. This was reflected in 
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the primitive makeup of their Nazi propaganda newspapers (Kampf-Zeitungen) that 
abounded in defamations while providing little if any factual information. Sometimes 
the Gauleiter (district governors: each Gau or administrative region of the NS gov- 
ernment was headed by a Gauleiter), seeking to maintain prestige and power, acted as 
editors-in-chief. In 1928, the Gau-press already included 37 newspapers, five of which 
were daily papers, 31 weekly papers and one biweekly. 19 of these publications were 
official party organs and displayed the Reichsadler (the imperial eagle) and the swasti- 
ka on the front page. In 1932, an official party news agency, the Nationalsozialistische 
Korrespondenz, was established that supplied the party press with National Socialist- 
oriented news (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 78-80). 

During the war, the regional press gained in political importance in its function as 
so-called “homeland press” (Heimatpresse). Its role was to strengthen the morale both 
at the “home front” and at the “war front”. The local news section was deemed espe- 
cially valuable for soldiers, as it strengthened “the bond with the family and the home- 
land” (R. Sulzmann, editor with DP, 1940), while the politics section lacked interest 
as news items were out-dated by the time the newspaper reached the front. For every 
100 soldiers there were about 18 small or medium-sized provincial papers and only 
two big daily newspapers. The newspaper was supposed to influence “not only the 
reader at home but also the soldier at the front” (quoted after G. Rzehulka, editor with 
DP, 1941, 91) (Kohlmann-Viand 1991, 127). 

Most of the NSDAP party organs had strangely opposing objectives or missions. 
While on the one hand, they were supposed to appeal to a wide variety of readers, on 
the other hand, they had — by all means possible — to fulfill their role as propaganda 
organs for the regime and the party. This, however, did not hold true for the Stürmer. 
Der Stürmer, literally “The Stormer”, had only one objective: the fight against the 
Jews. The Jews were blamed for every single crime or reputed evil. There was scarcely 
one edition of this Nuremberg weekly that did not “report” extensively and in detail 
on sexual crimes allegediy committed by Jews. Thanks to this type of topic, Der 
Stürmer managed to increase circulation from 20,000 copies sold in 1933 to approxi- 
mately 400,000 in just two years. However, Der Stürmer was not, strictly speaking, a 
party organ, but was privately owned by Franconian Gauleiter Julius Streicher. It in- 
stigated the continued issuing of anti-Jewish ordinances and created a climate of fear 
and intimidation (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 104). Der Stürmer was subject to some con- 
troversy within the government. The brutal attacks on everything Jewish provoked 
negative reactions abroad, a situation that at certain times was considered undesirable. 
Circulation was temporarily suspended during the 1936 Olympic Games (Frei and 
Schmitz 1989, 104-105). 


7. The conservative middle-class press 


At the time of the rise to power of the National Socialists, there existed conservative 
newspapers like the Bremer Nachrichten, the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, the Han- 
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noverscher Kurier and the Kölnische Zeitung that were able to maintain, albeit under 
severe restrictions, their different political affiliations after their incorporation into the 
NSDAP press trust. In many of the larger cities they competed against newspapers of 
the Generalanzeiger (“General Advertiser”) type, i.e., newspapers which catered 
mainly to the interests of regional business rather than focusing on political coverage. 
Among the most important newspapers of this type were the Düsseldorfer Nachricht- 
en, the Hamburger Anzeiger, the Hannoverscher Anzeiger and the Würzburger Gen- 
eralanzeiger. Shares in this type ofnewspaper were typically owned by the Hugenberg 
media conglomerate (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 58-59). 

In the long run, no major newspaper could successfully elude control by the NSDAP. 
In 1938, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (DAZ), one of the major and also interna- 
tionally known Berlin newspapers, was also surrendered to the party-owned Deutscher 
Verlag (German Publishing House, formerly Ullstein). Due to its strictly conservative 
character, the DAZ refused to be intimidated by the National Socialists. However, at 
the end of May 1933, this refusal to budge cost editor-in-chief Fritz Klein his job. 
Following Klein's daring commentary on the “fraternal strife” between the Chancellor 
of the Reich and the Austrian Chancellor (Dollfuss), publication of the paper was 
prohibited for three months at Hitler's personal order. The publishers appointed London 
correspondent Karl Silex as new editor-in-chief and the DAZ was allowed to resume 
publication on 8 June. This concession was probably due to the significance of the 
DAZ abroad that Goebbels and Hitler were well aware of. Goebbels was very clear 
about it: He said to Silex that he would use him and Kircher (from the Frankurter 
Zeitung) “for his own purposes for as long as they saw fit”. Silex answered: “The 
minute I get the impression that I am being misused, I will stop being a journalist and 
will become a sailor again”. Goebbels replied: “This is the first answer I have ever 
gotten from a conservative middle-class journalist that has earned my respect” (quoted 
after K. Silex 1968, 141) (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 59-60). 

The illustrated mass press, for instance the mass circulation women's magazines 
were also “brought into line” (gleichgeschaltet). For readers, this was probably hardly 
noticeable, given the fact that women's magazines as a rule had not been known to 
address female emancipation within the family or in business, or political topics, even 
before the Gleichschaltung. The leading Blatt der Hausfrau (The Housewife's Maga- 
zine), that was published by Ullstein, consequently had not warned against the National 
Socialists prior to 1933. On the one hand, the magazine did not want to lose readers, 
on the other hand, this behaviour was consonant with its traditionally “apolitical” image 
(Frei and Schmitz 1989, 74-75). 

The National Socialists could therefore tie in seamlessly: They, too, were not in- 
terested in raising political awareness among women, so that overtly political issues 
remained largely absent from women's magazines even after 1933. The Blatt der 
Hausfrau, that had a circulation of 575,000, offered the usual reliable mixture of female 
heart-to-heart talk, household tips and tricks, needlework, fashion, a bit of fiction, a 
crossword puzzle and illustrated features. Less bombastic than the biggest women's 
magazine, the NS-Frauenwarte, the Blatt der Hausfrau still presented a similar type 
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of woman: the mother and homemaker. The fact that as carly as 1933 many women 
had jobs and that female labour was increasing was almost entirely disregarded (Frei 
and Schmitz 1989, 74-73). 

The National Socialists handled commercially successful enterprises carefully. 
Changes were introduced gradually and secretly. The Ullstein Publishing House, at 
that time the largest of its kind in Europe, was sold at one tenth of its value to aNS 
trust corporation in 1934. In 1937, it was renamed Deutscher Verlag (German Pub- 
lishing House). For the readership hardly anything changed. The well-known sewing 
patterns Sei Sparsam Brigitte, nimm Ullstein-Schnitte (Be thrifty, Brigitte, use Ull- 
stein's sewing patterns) became Ultra-Schnitte (Ultra patterns) (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 
75). 

The religious press also had to be brought under Nazi control. As early as 1933, the 
National Socialists, using inquisitional methods, succeeded in incorporating all chains 
of religious newspapers into the holding company Phönix GmbH that had been estab- 
lished for this purpose. Thus, they managed to take control over the religious press as 
well — the big Jewish Publishing Corporations were already in their power. At the 
beginning of 1938 — by then most of the transactions had been completed — the 
Gauleiter were informed in a secret circular memorandum that the Phönix newspapers' 
mission was to spread propaganda among those parts of the population that were not 
reached by the party press (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 66-67). 

While readers remained loyal at the beginning, many of the former religiously- 
oriented newspapers soon began to lose subscribers due to the continued harassment 
by prominent local NS leaders and the pressure to conform and adapt contents. There 
were cases of clergymen who cautioned their community against reading the newspa- 
per they had once supported and recommended that they subscribe to a religious mag- 
azine — or resort to the Bible. This magazine press included a few intellectually so- 
phisticated periodicals like Gral, Stimmen der Zeit and Hochland. They were tolerated 
by the National Socialists as this was the only way to channel and control potential 
opposition (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 67-68). 


8. Relaxation of restrictions and opposition 


Despite the comprehensive measures taken, the Third Reich did not completely suc- 
ceed in gaining total control over the whole of the press. This was due to the complexity 
of the propaganda machine, to conflicts of competence within the system and personal 
animosities among its leaders. The press directives, which were not always followed, 
also failed to establish uniformity in newspaper content. Moreover, foreign policy 
considerations and the desire to maintain some level of credibility abroad led National 
Socialists to tolerate, albeit only temporarily, a few critical newspapers and journalists 
that did not conform to the regime (Wilke 2002, 489). 

From the outset, Goebbels tried to refrain from a pedantic National Socialist in- 
doctrination in the sphere of the press and of culture. He believed that German middle- 
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class culture had to be reconciled with the emotional impact of National Socialist doc- 
trine. Besides films, theatre plays and literature for the nationalistic indoctrination of 
the German people, the regime therefore also promoted cultural events — cither high- 
class cultural events or light entertainment — that were completely apolitical in char- 
acter (Broszat 2007, 103). 

Another exceptional case was the weekly Das Reich that was founded as late as 
1940 with the express permission of Goebbels. It was a political and cultural weekly, 
a mixture of daily newspaper and political monthly, and the first of its kind in Germany. 
Allegedly, the British Observer had served as a model. To guarantee the success of 
this weekly — also as a publication of international prestige — it was to be freed of 
Tagesparolen that were considered to be the main reason for the monotony of the 
German press. It aimed for an orientation toward the reader and a non-official character. 
The magazine was also supposed to engage in a philosophical debate with National 
Socialist ideology and to appeal to the culturally and politically educated classes in 
Germany and abroad. Special emphasis was put on the arts pages. Editorial staff 
worked mostly independently, i.e., the section chiefs were responsible for layout and 
content. However, they were not — as had originally been intended — wholly freed of 
the Reich press conference's directives, even though they had more possibilities to 
elude pressure from the state (Impekoven and Plank 2004, 28-35). However, already 
in 1942, the first Hauptschriftleiter (editor-in-chief) resigned from his post (Impekoven 
and Plank 2004, 40). Das Reich was obviously falling in line with National Socialism. 

In order to reach the cultured readers, the Frankfurter Zeitung was also allowed to 
continue publication until 1943, following the resignation of its Jewish publishers and 
editors. The same held true for the formerly Jewish S. Fischer-Verlag (the Fischer 
Publishing House) and its philosophical and literary Neue Rundschau that made few 
concessions to the regime thanks to its courageous publisher Peter Suhrkamp (Broszat 
2007, 104). 

The role of journalists in the Third Reich remains a controversial issue. Some claim 
today to have “written between the lines” in order to defy the press regulations. Some 
verifiable strategies that journalists used to oppose the regime were, for instance, the 
early mention of a current topic before instructions had been issued, disguising topics 
using historical examples, literary “disguises” (for example use of fables), indirect 
messages, irony, camouflage, stylistic nuances like the use of the subjunctive (Wilke 
2002, 490). 

Thus, the non-political sections of the Frankfurter Zeitung became more and more 
important. Here, carefully chosen poems could be published which did not join in the 
chorus of ever-present propaganda (Wilke 2002, 490). Also the Catholic newspaper 
Hochland took a clear stand against National Socialism — discernible only to the ini- 
tiated — by means of historical analogies, “fitting” quotations, apocalyptic warnings 
and other forms of insinuation (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 68). 

Journalists required a lot of courage even for small acts of opposition. They, too, 
risked prosecution by the courts, interrogations by the Gestapo (the secret state police), 
passport withdrawals or being taken to concentration camps. But there were journalists 
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who had the courage to oppose the regime, as for instance Ursula von Kardoff from 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Her professional career ended with her flight from 
Germany in February 1945. Her last lines hit the mark: “I hope that I haven't sold 
myself to the Promi (The Ministry of Propaganda) during these years and that I've 
never written anything that directly contradicted my beliefs. But I was lucky, because 
I worked for the arts section, so I've been spared a lot of trouble. Our newspaper will 
soon be closed down.” In 1946, Ursula von Kardoff reported on the Nuremberg trials 
for the Süddeutsche Zeitung and in 1950 became a member of the editorial staff (Frei 
and Schmitz 1989, 150-154). 


9. The way to today's freedom of the press: Allied press laws 


After the war and the collapse of the Third Reich, all newspapers in Germany were 
forbidden. The role and functions of the press were laid down in the Allied Control 
Council Laws of 1945. Publication of newspapers and magazines was dependent on 
licenses. Only those who had proven to be politically untarnished were eligible for 
these licenses (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 55). 

Altogether the structural changes enforced by the Western Allies (and in different 
ways by the Soviets) were so fundamental that one speaks of the “zero hour of the 
press” (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 184). The newspapers had to rely on material provided 
by the news agencies ofthe occupation forces and were subject to censorship after the 
fact by the Allied Press Officers. The Allied High Commission did not issue the general 
license that marked the end of press control until 1949, four years after the end of the 
war (Pürer and Raabe 1996, 55-56). 

The personnel decisions were far less transparent. The attempt to rid the German 
society of any remnants of the Nazi regime encountered the same difficulties in the 
sphere of the press as it did in other areas of German society. The careers ofthe heads 
ofthe National Socialist publication industry, the party press and the propaganda ma- 
chine had definitely ended in 1945. Those, however, who had done a “normal” job as 
journalist or publisher in the Third Reich were not held accountable in the process of 
de-Nazification. Apparently, journalistic work was not in itselfrelevant to the verdicts 
reached by the civil courts (Spruchkammern), whereas membership and rank within 
the NSDAP and its organisations was considered a decisive factor. Most journalists 
were able return to their profession from 1946/47 onwards, following the de-Nazifi- 
cation process. Until then, however, the strict political selection criteria of the Press 
Departments of the military governments applied (Frei and Schmitz 1989, 185-187). 

Apart from the media companies, publishing houses that had conformed to the 
regime during the Third Reich also attempted a fresh start. During the Third Reich, the 
Bertelsmann publishing company had published editions of German literature for the 
Wehrmacht (the armed forces) but had also distributed nationalistic and anti-Semitic 
literature. The license for a restart of the publishing house was issued to the son ofthe 
Mohn family, who returned from war captivity in 1947 and was considered politically 
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untarnished. Only very late on did the publishing house commission an investigation 
into the company's history that was published in 2002 (Die Bertelsmann-Chronik). 

Our current press system can be more easily understood in the context of the period 
of National Socialism. A negative heritage has been transformed into positive efforts. 
The fundamental right to the freedom of the press is guaranteed in article 5 of the 
German Constitution. For the past decades, the Constitutional Court has time and again 
defended the freedom of the press against claims from society, from business and 
industry and especially against political claims. 

There are few nationwide newspapers, most ofthe press is regional. Allnewspapers 
are independent privately-owned enterprises and party-owned daily newspapers hardly 
exist anymore. And the profession of journalism is free — there is no official job title 
and the profession is open to everybody. 

The newspapers were able to regain their image and their importance for the reader. 
There are also crises in the press market, but Germany ranks close behind Scandinavian 
countries in newspaper use. 
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Chapter Five: 
Betrayal, Heroism and Everyday Life in the Norwegian Press during the 
German Occupation of Norway 1940-1945! 


Rune Ottosen 


Introduction 


The state of Norwegian journalism during World War II is not one unified history. 
There was no press front during the war. The newspapers and the individual colleagues 
were caught just as unaware by the German invasion as was the rest of the population. 
The stories and the individual fates that are brought out in this article therefore tell 
something in their own way about how the Norwegian journalistic world was turned 
upside down on April 9, 1940. These stories, whether they deal with deeds that are 
heroic or treasonous, provide a little of the mosaic that is constitutes the history of the 
war. They are at one and the same time typical and atypical of their era. Because there 
is no “representative” fate to be found, the accounts can do little more than speak for 
themselves. Yet the choices taken by the individual staff members and newspapers can 
constitute some of the changes in press history. 

Out of the 650 members of the Norwegian Press Association of 1940, only 298 were 
still working on February 1, 1943. By the end of the war, only 100 were working. Many 
of them went into exile, mostly in Stockholm, London or New York. According to an 
overview provided by the Norwegian Press Association there was a total of 133 jour- 
nalists in exile. After the war the schism between those who returned from exile, and 
those who had remained in their jobs in Norway would give rise to a certain number 
of conflicts between former colleagues. 

Viewed from hindsight, it would be interesting to have posed the question of what 
might have happened had the body of Norwegian journalists constituted of a purely 
journalistic union at the outbreak of the war. Might one consider that such a union 
could to a stronger degree have established a united line among journalists — indeed, 
even contributed to a press front? The Norwegian Press Association functioned more 
as an association of the whole branch, where the interests of the owners were at the 
forefront. The Journalist Group (NPJ) of the Norwegian Press Association, the nearest 
that one came to a trade union at that time, was a weak organization, where the division 
between the labor press and the bourgeois journalists was far from yielding a unified 
line when the war broke out. “After the annual general meeting of NPJ in March 1941, 
the Journalist Group [went] into hiding due to the fear of intervention”, as the journalist 
Egil Meidell Hopp expressed it in his role as provisional chairman in 1945. The sources 


1 This article is based upon a short and updated version of a chapter in the book Fra fjerpenn til 
Internet. Journalister i organisasjon og samfunn, published by the author in 1996. It has been 
translated from Norwegian to English by Richard Dailey. 
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say nothing about the circumstances around these events and the background to Meidell 
Hopp taking over the chairmanship in NPJ from Erling Ruud (Ottosen 1996, 179). 

The organization Norwegian Press Association (NP), which provided organization 
to editors and journalists and had the authority to issue press cards, continued its ac- 
tivities after the occupation. The need to keep the newspapers in operation and hold 
on to jobs stood out strongly in the consciousness of both journalists and employers. 
Therefore NP’s line was just as much determined by having to accept the economic 
interests ofthe owners as it was by ethical considerations linked to running newspapers 
under an occupying power. The economic considerations around access to advertising 
and market share were also of great significance to the debate within the press in the 
wake of the war. The newspaper economy is also of highest interest to the journalists 
as well. Yet it might be asked whether journalists in such a tense situation did not have 
a greater need for an organization that mainly focused on the moral choices and the 
ethical standpoints that the individual employee was confronted with in the media 
firms. Such as it was at that time, there was no one to guide the individual journalist 
about what he or she should stand for at work (Ottosen 1996, 135-136). 


April Days in 1940 


Most of the morning newspapers had already been printed in the early hours of April 
9 when rumors of the sinking of the cruiser “Blücher” reached the capital city. Although 
parts of the apparatus that was to implement the planned initiative regarding control 
over the Norwegian press had been lost with the sinking of the “Blücher”, an offensive 
propaganda detachment was appointed and arrived in the capital on April 10th under 
the leadership of Corvette Captain Klaus-Friedrich Hahn (Hjeltnes 1990, 42-43). Hahn 
had himself survived the sinking of the Bliicher, and due to the unexpected problems 
they experienced, the Germans showed a determined attitude that can be characterized 
as “an iron hand ina silk glove”. They wanted to have an understanding with the press, 
but on German terms. 

Fritt Folk, the Party paper of the Nasjonal Samling (NS, National Unification) went 
from being a weekly to a daily newspaper only a few days before April 9, and it was 
wholly financed by the Germans as a direct result of a personal meeting between Hitler 
and Quisling already in the middle of December 1939. The self-appointed “Quisling 
Government” right after the invasion was a textbook attempt at a coup d’état, once the 
government had fled to Hamar. The state coup was also under dispute among the Ger- 
mans. The military leadership of the occupation and the German legation in Oslo would 
have preferred a “Danish” solution with an occupation administration based on an 
understanding with the royal family and the sitting government. 

Through cunning intrigue in the wake of the chaos that followed the sinking of the 
Blücher”, Quisling’s supporter Hans Wilhelm Scheidt at the German legation in Oslo 
managed to get Hitler’s personal support for Quising’s coup. The Quisling Government 
was to be of short duration, due among other reasons, to the massive opposition among 
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the population, an opposition that penetrated far into the NS Party and included several 
ofso-called cabinet ministers who had been chosen against Quisling’s will. For its part, 
Fritt Folk had functioned as an important means of ideological preparation for the state 
coup and it actively carried out propaganda for Quisling’s plan to project himself as 
the nation’s “savior”. This was at a point in time when the Norwegian policy of neu- 
trality had been thoroughly shipwrecked. But the basic subscription to Fritt Folk did 
not nearly cover the cost of spreading the NS message and marketing the Quisling 
Government in a satisfactory manner. 

Economy chief Thronsen had had the brilliant idea to secure Fritt Folk’s mass ex- 
pansion by sending out a free supplement to all the Oslo newspapers. On the morning 
of April 11t he turned up at the office of General Manager Riddervold of Aftenposten 
with three armed Wehrmacht soldiers who had been put at his disposal by the occu- 
pying power. In the name of “the occuping power and the new government” he gave 
the order that Fritt Folk from now on would be printed at the Aftenposten premises, 
and that Riddervold, by virtue of his role as Secretary ofthe Oslo Newspaper Associ- 
ation, would make sure that Fritt Folk would be brought out simultaneously with the 
issues of Oslo’s newspapers every morning. This was a gross invasion of the newspa- 
per’s operations and in violation ofthe German government’s declared promise in the 
Morning Memorandum to the Danish and Norwegian authorities on April 9th, where 
it stated that the occupation power wanted media control such that the press did not 
take an anti-German stance, but otherwise that the newspapers came out as previously. 
While the media in Denmark quickly adapted to the new situation the picture in Norway 
was more complex. 

After intense consultations the overall picture was that newspapers gave up their 
independence and adapted to the situation under German control. After the war critics 
would see this as an example ofa lack of willpower in terms ofresistance (Kildal 1945). 
But again this is not one story. The Communist paper Arbeidet had already been banned 
by Quisling, and the Arbeiderbladet, the party organ of the Labor party, had been 
temporarily stopped. This meant that subscribers to Morgenbladet, Aftenposten, Tidens 
Tegn, Morgenposten and Sjorfartstidene received every day Fritt Folk with its bio- 
graphical articles about Quisling, material on the cabinet ministers of the new “gov- 
ernment” and reassuring articles about the NS Party and its tasks at this fateful time 
for the nation. This led to Fritt Folk being printed in incredible runs of 200,000 copies 
per issue in the few days that the Quisling government survived. But on April 16‘ this 
fairytale adventure came to an end when the Germans decided to drop the Quisling 
government. In its stead, the occupying power set up the Administration Council, ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court under the leadership of Paal Berg. Quisling and his 
cabinet ministers had to retreat (Dahl 1992, 103-104). 
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Control of the Press by the German Occupying Power 


As early as the afternoon of April 9 the Oslo press was called in to a press conference 
where Corvette Captain Klaus-Friedrich Hahn issued directives that the newspapers 
could not write anything that contradicted German military power. The Germans im- 
mediately took control of Norsk Rikskringkasting (VRK) — the national broadcasting 
company — and the national news agency, Norsk Telegrambyrå (NTB). Otherwise the 
German tactic was to come to an understanding with the press that avoided censorship 
of political material, while the military censor would secure the Germans against leak- 
age that could itself disturb their conduct of the war. This “soft line” that was so suc- 
cessfully adapted in Denmark was launched at a press conference in the newly estab- 
lished press center in Parliament on April 20. Captain Hahn led the press conference 
and explained that “Our aim is not to take over the affairs of the Norwegian press”. He 
assured them that the intention was not to introduce a German press here in the country. 
Military reports and foreign policy news items of military significance should however 
be submitted to the military censorship organs before they were published. He gave a 
further account of the special agreement with N7B which meant that the newspapers 
could use all NTB material without submitting it to the German authorities (reproduced 
in facsimile in Foss 1990, 97). Already by this point in time it was clear that the Ger- 
mans were devoting special attention to the state of affairs at NTB. NTB thus became 
the channel for the daily directives to the newspapers through what was called Tage- 
sanweisung (Daily Instructions) that constituted detailed instructions explaining what 
the newspapers should and should not print. 

The occupation power rapidly found out that the policy of allowing the press to 
govern its own house did not adequately secure and safeguard German interests. They 
had to beef up their control and on April 24 the Germans launched their “Military 
Principles for the Press”. If one makes an examination of the long-term lines used by 
the Germans to control the press, the obvious political aim was primarily to supervise 
and breakup the socialist labor press, while to the greatest possible degree, the large 
non-socialist newspapers should continue to publish and present the same appearance 
as previously (Hjeltnes 1986, 198). 

The German military censor followed the Wehrmacht’s directives and got rid of 
anything that might be considered sensitive military information. After this the material 
was censored by the Presseabteilung (press section). The correspondent of Tid- 
ningaranas Telegrambyrå (TT) (Swedish News Agency), who had to put up with this 
system on a daily basis, constantly experienced that his telegrams were cut by over 
half their length before he was allowed to send off material via NTB. Jerneck writes 
that Moser and Pressabteilung treated the Norwegian newspaper articles differently 
from his own telegram material that was to be sent abroad and which therefore could 
be construed to be security reports disguised as news items. The Germans were them- 
selfs known to use journalistic activity as a cover for his agents (Jerneck 1943, 
212-214). 
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The precondition of the control apparatus of the Germans was that the most impor- 
tant executive control should be carried out with the help of Norwegians who were 
formally organized through the NS administration. The Reichskommissariat für die 
besetzten norwegischen Gebiete (Reich Commission for the Captured Norwegian Ter- 
ritory) was the Germans’ organ of executive power, under the command of Josef Ter- 
boven. Terboven demanded two reports every day from the Pressabteilung with sum- 
maries of the day’s Oslo newspapers drawn up by the Information Department. In 
addition he received constant reports from Befehlshaber der Sicherheitspolizei (Com- 
mander ofthe Security Police) about the local instances of censorship. Based on these 
reports Terboven personally implemented the passing of sanctions against the “dis- 
obedient”. They ranged from warnings, prosecutions, fines, deprivation of freedom — 
to the prohibition of the newspaper from publishing (Foss 1990, 25). 

Presseabteilung, which was a sub-department of Abteilung für Volksaufklärung und 
Propaganda (Department of Population Enlightenment and Propaganda), was placed 
under the direction ofthe Reichskommissariat with Hans Moser at the head. With the 
establishment ofthe Department of Culture and Popular Information on September 26, 
1940, the Press Directorate became organized as a department in its own right with 
Press Director Anders Beggerud in charge. Thus it was that Norwegian newspapers 
were forced to operate in relation to two parallel control systems, and both of these 
systems issued instructions to Norwegian newspapers, the German-led 
Presseabteilung and the Norwegian Press Directorate. 


The New Scheme 


From September 26, 1940, the Press Directorate took over the implementation of a 
series of decisions and decrees that affected the Norwegian press (Hjeltnes 1990, 56). 
The Department of Culture and Popular Information under the leadership of Guldbrand 
Lunde had both control over the press and responsibility for its own propaganda ac- 
tivity. A younger, highly energetic Party man Willy Klevenberg was hired as leader 
of the Propaganda Section at the end of September 1940. In addition, the NS had its 
own Department for Press and Broadcasting, which functioned as the Party’s press 
office with its own “Norwegian Article of Service” that distributed to the newspapers 
of the country free material to be used for articles. With Quisling’s law of February 
26, 1942, regarding the publication of printed material, the Press Directorate gained 
the authority to stop the production of newspapers and weeklies. The NS was given the 
right to lay off newspaper personnel and full authority to replace them with NS mem- 
bers. As a rule these were people without qualifications for newspaper work. 

Press Director Beggerud is described as having been a weak man who knew that 
the Directorate could or ought not to have ambitions other than to be an appendage of 
the Presseabteilung. According to the journalists who had to deal with him, Beggerud 
was insecure by nature, and with a handshake that hid his distaste for personally being 
touched, and who by his taciturnity in meetings and official relations covered a basic 
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insecurity. Benkt Jerneck, writes of Beggerud: “one would have to look long and hard 
to find a worse specialist” (Jerneck 1943, 210). Nonetheless he did exhibit a decisive 
determination in his efforts to gain control over the press. 

So-called press leaders for the NS were employed in most of the counties around 
the country. Some press leaders had responsibility for several counties since the NS 
had been unable to find qualified personnel in every county. The press leader was to 
carry out press censorship of articles and make sure that the line ofthe newspapers was 
in accordance with the tasks of “the new era”. They made reports and showed the 
newspapers with commentaries about what had happened and imposed the acceptance 
of material from NS newspapers. Moreover, they were to conduct statistical investi- 
gations about all the publications in their respective counties (Blichfeldt 1992, 45). 

Journalists were not distinguished from other vocations in their behavior toward the 
occupyingpower. Some actively joinedresistance work and became engaged at various 
levels in illegal clandestine activities; others were passive and tried to get through 
everyday life to the best of their abilities. Some joined the NS, and among these there 
were several nuances when it came to motives and levels of activity. Some did so 
because they wanted to keep their jobs, some used it as a cover for illegal work and 
some did so out of conviction. 


How Effective Was the Control? 


The occupying power and the NS regime tried as hard as they could to lead the press 
in detail through appointments and the daily directives that were distributed to the 
editorial boards. How effective was this control? With the assistance of content analysis 
ofa sample of 321 directives from 1942 and 1943, Camilla Wernersen has investigated 
the degree that the directives were followed up by three newspapers, the two Oslo 
papers Morgenbladet and Aftenposten and the local, regional paper Mare. 

The conclusion drawn by Wernersen is that the control system by and large func- 
tioned according to the intentions of the occupying power, although there were varia- 
tions in the three newspapers. Aftenposten lived up to its reputation as a mouthpiece 
for the occupying power, with a fundamentally pro-German profile. To a greater degree 
than the other two investigated newspapers, Aftenposten accommodated itself to the 
demands of the occupying power and repeated the headlines and slants of the directives 
that took a pro-German direction. More frequently Morgenbladet had a more perfunc- 
tory rendering of the directives, made bland so that one could from time to time read 
between the lines and glimpse the newspaper’s opposition to the content of these di- 
rectives. 

Wernersen’s statistical analysis shows that in the period that covered the year 1943, 
Morgenbladet deviated from the directives twenty-five percent of the time. Compara- 
ble deviations in the same period by Aftenposten amounted to nine percent. The local 
paper More took advantage of being on the periphery of the control apparatus. The 
editorship of Møre consisted of one person, the editor, who was able to blame his lack 
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of compliance on the lack of resources and late printing. When the newspaper was 
forced to reduce publication to twice a week, this circumstance allowed the editor to 
argue credibly that part of the directives had lost their newsworthiness by the time the 
next printing of More rolled around. Wernersen considers that similar grounds could 
also have been used by other local newspapers which, viewed as a whole, were under 
less supervision than the capital city papers. 

In summary, Wernersen writes that 


”Morgenbladet showed a subtle, but oppositional attitude toward the occupying power. Con- 
versely, Aftenposten can justifiably be accused of having shown a servile attitude in relation to 
the censorship authorities during the war. Finally, but of no less significance, the newspaper 
More at times showed a stubborn resistance under the iron heel” (Wernersen 2007, 107). 


The Newspaper Economy 


The restriction of press freedom also had economic consequences of great significance 
for economic life. The restriction ofthe freedom ofthe press affected not only political 
and military conditions. The occupying power also deemed economic conditions to be 
sensitive. It was forbidden to interview business leaders and even to refer to economic 
dispositions that might be construed to have military significance. It was illegal to 
reproduce the contents of annual general reports of stock companies or information on 
exports or imports (Dahl 2002, 96). When one knows how important business news 
pages, stock market columns, etc. are to each economic enterprise one sees how these 
restrictions functioned as a hindrance to business life. The credibility of the press fell 
dramatically because it operated to such a great extent within the prevailing restrictions 
(Kildal 1945, 5-20). Paradoxically enough, they were still in great demand. Despite 
thinner publications and fewer editions than there had been during the 1930s, due to 
paper rationing among other factors, the newspapers were in great demand. People had 
to sign on to waiting lists for subscriptions due to low print runs caused in part by paper 
rationing (Dahl 2002, 97). The investigation of Guri Hjeltnes shows that twenty-five 
newspapers where it had been possible to assess and document the issues there was a 
circulation growth of eleven percent in the period between 1940 and 1945. Part of this 
increase can be explained by the fact that some profited by their competitors giving up 
or being forced to merge with other papers. This was a subject of heated discussion 
after the war. The labor press was particularly hard hit and after the war the represen- 
tatives of these papers demanded compensation from their local bourgeois competitors 
for their loss of market share, something that they felt had had a lasting effect. Dealing 
with this in detail lies outside the framework of this article, but the great newspaper 
settlement ended with a compromise where some of the large newspapers like Mor- 
genbladet and Aftenposten gave voluntary compensation (Hjeltnes 1990, 145). 
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The Press Organizations 


Since it is not possible to generalize about the role of the journalists during the war, it 
could be interesting to examine more closely the positions taken by the press organi- 
zations. Since the Norwegian Press Association (NP) was led by persons who repre- 
sented the proprietary and editorial stratum of the press, what came to distinguish 
NP’s evaluations were practical questions about securing the future operation of the 
newspaper, and not ethical questions that had to do with the individual journalist eval- 
uating how far it was right to publish a paper under the existing conditions. 

The practical problems were lined up and waiting to be dealt with — the lack of paper 
and the difficulties of obtaining everything from typesetting machines to printing ink 
made everyday life in the individual newspapers difficult, indeed, often chaotic. In 
March 1942 the new power brokers carried out a paper rationing that through four 
stages in the course of one year reduced the supply of paper by sixty percent. One 
directive in 1944 ordered that advertising could not take up more than one-third of the 
column space of the individual newspaper. The supply of advertising fell at the same 
time that the pricing authorities froze the advertising rates (Giverholt 1985, 31). 

In other respects the press organizations were equally as unprepared as the press 
with regard to what would happen, and Torolv Kandahl, Chairman of the Norwegian 
Press Association, was immediately assigned new and unexpected tasks such as, for 
example, to get the stopped newspapers into production again and to obtain the releases 
of arrested press people — a rather hopeless task. The executive held its first meeting 
after the invasion on June 22, 1940, after several local branches had irresolutely applied 
themselves “to the opportunities provided by the conditions under which the press is 
working”. In relation to the State Council negotiations, the leadership of the NP made 
an enquiry to the governing body with a view to gaining clarification as to “what rights 
the press has or can additionally be obtained at this time”. In a confidential discussion 
between Torolv Kandahl and Georg- Wilhelm Müller, the leader of the Hauptabteilung 
für Volksaufklärung und Propaganda, Müller made it clear that all questions associated 
with the operation of the press were to be handled by the Presseabteilung (Erichsen 
1960, 29). 

When in 1946 Torolv Kandahl resigned as Chairman of the NP and took a look back 
at the war he still maintained that “the Association had managed its estate tolerably 
well” (Erichsen 1960, 51). The question is whether a more open-minded inquiry would 
view things differently. During the summer of 1940 the NP actually went a long way 
toward adapting to the Germans’ control functions — indeed, even taking on some of 
the work itself. The NP’s working committee had given instructions to Supreme Court 
lawyer I. B. Hjort to work out a proposal for an agreement between the NP’s executive 
committee and the Reichskomissariat (Pressabteilung). In this proposal a common 
committee of five members would be launched “with its seat in Oslo as a central Nor- 
wegian organization for press control”. In this agreement the NP undertook “according 
to capacity to assist with control of the assembled Norwegian press” (the whole doc- 
ument is reproduced in Ottosen 1996, 152). 
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The complete text of this draft agreement was unknown until the present writer 
published it in From Quill Pen to Internet: Norwegian Journalists in Organization and 
Society (1996). During the fiftieth anniversary commemoration of the Norwegian Press 
Association Rolv Werner Erichsen published a book, but reproduced only Point Six 
from the draft which deals with appeal possibilities in the event that a newspaper is to 
be shut down. According to Rolf Werner Erichsen it was decided at meeting of NPs 
board on 18 July to postpone the decision on the proposal, but that board was asked to 
take up negotiation with the Germans for the release of arrested editors, banned news- 
papers and imprisoned journalists, based on section 6 of Hjort's proposal. The board 
also wanted to get warnings from the Germans before any action was directed towards 
the press. According to Rolf Werner Erichsen NP wanted to be represented in meetings 
together with representatives of the the occupying forces when decisions to take action 
against the press were taken, in order to minimize the damage. Whatever reason it must 
have been controversial that the NP considered to take part in a discussion with the 
occupying power about conditions for intervention against the press (Erichsen 1960, 
31). However, in a confidential meeting with the Presseabteilung in the presence of 
Moser, Minister Müller rejected the idea of joint meeting but, “he had nothing against 
the NP immediately being notified by Pressabteilung about such matters. But he was 
not able to recommend any form of procedure” (Erichsen 1960, 31). 

There are very few examples where the press organizations put their foot down and 
declared, “here and not a step further”, in contrast to what happened in many other 
vocational or professional organizations. The leadership of the Oslo Journalists’ Club 
decided, against the opposition of Erling Ruud to allow Journalisten to cease produc- 
tion after the November edition in 1940, in order to stop an article that the Culture and 
People’s Enlightenment Department wanted to see in print. The closing down of Jour- 
nalisten was perhaps the most conspicuous of the protest actions by the press organi- 
zations during the war. The reasoning behind this action was that if the NS article had 
been printed “the periodical would no longer have been an apolitical professional or- 
gan” (Meeting Book, Oslo Journalists’ Assocation, January 31, 1938 to February 25, 
1943). 


The Norwegian Press Association under Commissariat Leadership 


On Saturday, September 13, 1941, Fritt Folk’s editor Arnt Rishovd appeared at the 
premises of the Press Association with a document from the German authorities that 
he had been appointed Commissariat Leader of the Press Association. This meant that 
Ludvig Saxe, who had been Press Association Secretary since 1920, would continue 
under the leadership of the Commissariat. This decision was in keeping with the same 
balancing act that maintained the line of “keeping on at one’s post in order to make 
the best of it”. In Saxe’s own account after the war he mentions examples of where he 
himself set limits on which types of duties he would agree to take on. In 1944, Bureau 
Chief Holmboe had asked Saxe to come to a conference and urged him to undertake 
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different types of journalistic work, but this was refused (Ottosen 1996:161-162). But 
Saxe continued to carry out his bureaucratic deeds und the leadership of the Commis- 
sariat, wrote his recommendations, answered correspondence and attended to the files 
Just as he had done before the war, and which he continued to do until December 1946 
when Journalisten announced that Saxe “after twenty-seven years finds it appropriate 
to transfer the work to younger forces”, and thereafter reguested the acceptance of his 
resignation during the first guarter of 1947. 

On January 30, 1942, the message came from the Wehrmacht that the Press Asso- 
ciation’s offices at Storting Street No. 22 had been requisitioned and that Rishovd had 
moved operations to the Culture Department’s quarters in the Popular Theater Building 
on Youngstorget. Later in the year the Press Directorate itself needed these quarters 
and NP was sent into a side room. 

After having taken control of the Press Association, the next step in the strategy of 
Quisling’s NS regime was to control all press activity through new laws and to set up 
its own Press Union that would be the only authorized journalist association. There 
were two paragraphs to the law put forward by Minister-President Quisling on February 
26, 1942: 


§1. Press work can only be undertaken by members of the Norwegian Press Union. 


82. The head of the Department of Culture and Popular Enlightenment is issuing instructions on 
the implementation of this law, together with the organization and activity of the Norwegian Press 
Union and its members’ rights and duties. 


This proposed law met with such powerful opposition that the leading NS editors went 
to the Department and warned them against bringing it to life. There was a fear that 
the best people in the press would disappear from the newspapers and this would have 
catastrophic consequences for the whole newspaper business. The law was thus never 
followed up and was dismantled in total silence in April 1945 (Op. Cit). 

The NS people tried locally to recruit members for their press organization, the 
Norwegian Press Union, but this association never had any real significance as an 
organization other than for the purposes of pure propaganda (Omberg 1945, 53). In 
many places NS journalists had to resort to forced recruitment in order to enlist mem- 
bers from outside their own ranks. 


The 1942 Law Concerning Printed Texts 


On February 26, 1942, a law was enacted that was intended to contribute to increasing 
control over publication of printed materials and appointments to the newspapers. 
Without regard to the provisions of the Constitution, the Culture Department now 
obtained full power to stop the publication of written texts, and the Department could 
order the owner ofthe newspaper to terminate the employment of persons in the own- 
er’s company. Subsequent new appointments were to be made in consultation with the 
Department. 
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Norway’s Cultural Court was also set up as part of the NS regime. This was formed 
in September 1942. Among those appointed permanent representatives were Press Di- 
rector Beggerud, together with Director Paul de Glasenapp of NTB and the editors 
Johannes Knudsen, Torstein Lange, Dehli-Laurantzon and Arnt Rishovd. Johannes 
Knudsen had been editor of Dagsposten since 1917, Chairman of the Trøndelag Branch 
of the Norwegian Press Association since 1934, and during the period 1933-1935 he 
had also been Chairman of the Norwegian Editorial Association, the editorial grouping 
outside Oslo. Torstein Lange was editor of Vestoppland, a paper that will be more 
closely examined later in the article. 

The Norwegian Press Association reached a low ebb during this period. Dues were 
not demanded and they almost never held meetings. The NP continued to administer 
stipends but it had not undertaken to award the Conrad Mohr Stipend either in 1942 
or 1943. The Culture Department announced that applications would be accepted for 
1944. There were only nine applicants and according to the recommendations Mandrup 
Rokne, Ole Schjerven and Einar Baltzersen (all from Fritt Folk) and Erling Nordahl 
from Bergen would get the scholarships. But in September a small notice was given 
that nevertheless the stipends would not be awarded in 1944. It would be too embar- 
rassing to pretend that everything was normal in the press organizations. 


“No Norwegian For Sale” 


Only one newspaper closed down as a direct result of the occupation. The paper Gula 
Tidende under the editorship of Agnar Skreidsvoll and editorial secretary Heming R. 
Skre warned the newspaper leadership about the interventions and demands for control 
from the occupying power. The editorial board and the newspaper leadership together 
decided to close down operations. Heming R. Skre was later condemned to death for 
his resistance work and was executed. Other papers were ordered stopped, as for ex- 
ample, Arbeiderbladet. Other papers were ordered to continue to operate because the 
occupying power needed a channel of information. Editor Trond Hegna published the 
article “No Norwegian For Sale” in the Stavanger newspaper May 1 after Terboven 
made it known in his speech of September 25, 1940, that the Administration Council 
had been dismissed and replaced by so-called Commissariat cabinet ministers who 
were either members or sympathizers of the NS. At the same time Parliament was 
replaced and the King and government were relieved of all authority. Later this article 
came to be considered a symbol of the spirit of resistance of Norwegian journalists 
(Ottosen 1996, 140). The following day Hegna was called in to the police chief who 
announced that a certain person had been appointed as “supervisor” of the editorial 
board. This occurred on a Friday and the supervisor gave the message that he would 
take up his role on the following Monday. Hegna wrote his famous leader, but despite 
this he explained the dilemma which was of his own making by virtue of his having 
decided to continue with newspaper production in order to secure his employees’ jobs, 
the limit had now been reached (Hegna 1983, 257-258). Such moral choices had to be 
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taken in most editorial rooms, and by individual journalists. Some left the ranks of the 
press and never returned. Some wanted to quit but were not allowed to do so by the 
NS and the Germans. 

When the war was over, many of those who remained in their jobs had to explain 
their choice to continue as journalists, both to colleagues and to what was known as 
the court of honor. Some went further than merely continuing operations; they joined 
the NS; among others, this was the case with a number of NTB journalists (see Ottosen 
1996, 142-150). Both at the time and later there were many who defended this morally, 
arguing that it was done in defense of jobs, and some felt it was better that some good 
Norwegians joined the NS to hinder editorial control by the “real” Nazis and agents of 
Hitler’s Germany. Even Trond Hegna himself, who more than any other was put for- 
ward as an example of a straight shooter by virtue of the above-mentioned leader he 
wrote, writes in his memoirs that he could have been stamped a traitor if things had 
turned out a little differently. To illustrate how different the choices could be, from 
within the same newspaper, I use as an example two journalists from the same paper 
who took routes that were completely different from one another. Erling Espeland and 
J. R. Odegaard both started their careers at the newspaper Vestoppland. Through the 
whole decade of the 1930s Ødegaard had strong sympathy for German National So- 
cialism, and from 1933 had been a member of the Norwegian National Socialist Labor 
Party (NNSAP), and was the leader of the Party in Gjovik. By comparison, after the 
occupation, Espeland joined the resistance movement and became part of the top-secret 
organization XU. In connection to his clandestine work he joined the VS and accepted 
all the liabilities that that entailed. For his part, Ødegaard took a job in the German- 
and NS-controlled NTB. He was contacted by German intelligence and sent to Stock- 
holm as a spy under the cover of being NTB’s new Stockholm correspondent. Espeland 
knew where Odegaard’s sympathies lay and asked XU’s legation in Stockholm to keep 
an eye on him and warn the Swedish security police. A letter dated October 7, 1941, 
from Schive, at the Norwegian legation’s press office in Stockholm, written to the 
government’s Information Office in London, warned against Ødegaard who was “a 
special correspondent in Stockholm”. The Swedish 7T, having no communication from 
the Norwegian legation, wanted a reply to the question of whether or not he was to be 
considered an accredited correspondent, but, as they put it “[they] maintained that he 
was not such in practice...”.? Ødegaard continued his activities until after the assault 
on Stalingrad. When the fortunes of war turned, Swedish police arrested known spies. 
Ødegaard was arrested by the Swedish police on March 17, 1944, while he was on his 
way up the stairs to the German consulate in Birger Jarlsgatan 8. The Swedish press 
authorities complained to the Justice Ombudsman that the case took place behind 
closed doors and that Johan Roken Ødegaard”s name had been stricken from the court 
lists. In its statement, the press authority asked whether “it was consistent with Swe- 
den’s principles of a just society that secret legal procedures took place and where the 
court even withholds the names of persons who have been judged.” Of course it was 


2 Files on Ødegaard”s case in the Swedish State Archives. 
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not uncommon that those convicted of spying operated under the cover of being jour- 
nalists. Janne Flyghed, who has gone through all of the spy cases related to World War 
II in Sweden shows in her findings that press people are over-represented among those 
indicted for espionage (Flyghed 1992, 166-168). 

The judgment in the Odegaard case came down on March 29, 1944. He was sen- 
tenced to five months’ hard labor for spying on behalf of Germany, and after the war 
he was convicted of treason for his activities. Espeland continued in his dual role, 
formally an NS journalist and actually an illegal activist where, among other things, 
he took part in the distribution of illegal newspapers. The Home Front gave out its own 
newspaper in Gjevik in connection to liberating the country, in which there was an 
article on Espeland with the headline “The only member of NS in Gjovik with a Good 
Conscience”. When after the war the membership list of the NS was posted by the local 
police detachments, his membership number was nineteen and his name was stricken. 
He received a written clarification from the state attorney that his case had been eval- 
uated and it had been found that there was no basis for prosecution as a member of the 
NS. It later came out that Espeland himself had asked to be investigated due to the 
rumors about his NS membership. It was known at the highest level of state prosecution 
that Espeland had assumed the great liability of NS membership in the course of car- 
rying out his illegal work (Ottosen 1996, 169). 


Changes on the Newspaper Scene 


In the course of the war 110 newspapers were stopped by order of the German occu- 
pying power. In addition, a number of newspapers had to stop production due to events 
associated with the war. Most of these were put out of action due to bombings and 
other acts of war in April and May of 1940. 

It was difficult to continue to produce issues in many places due to war damage and 
supply problems. Nidaros in Trondheim had to print on ordinary grey packing paper 
for many days (Ottosen 1996, 171). Many newspapers reduced their number of issues 
to two or three days a week and some towns began to produce joint papers. 

A number of papers were also started during the war. The majority of them were 
NS organs, but there was at least one example of the establishment of a more ordinary 
one. When the Telemark Arbeiderbladet was stopped by the occupying power in 1940, 
one of the paper’s typographers moved to Ulefoss and took a flat press with him on 
the moving van. In collaboration with Halvor Toreskaas, who became the editor, he 
published a test issue of the Ulefoss Avis at Christmas 1940. This paper had a badly 
hidden message about maintaining a national profile. In an introductory article it main- 
tains among other things, “To those who nonetheless might have liked the newspaper 
to have “a color” we can state that we are with the national colors. As long as we are 
able we will try to nurture everything from the Norwegian world that is real and good 
among us. Do you not know us now, esteemed readers?” The occupying power and 
the NS kept the new publication under surveillance after seeing such a clear declaration 
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of intent. When the paper refused to accept NS-material from the local NS cadres a 
complaint was made to the NS leadership for the press. As punishment the paper was 
forced to print the NS program. The name of the editor was removed at New Years, 
1941-1942 and the paper closed down a short time later (Toreskaas 190-194). 

In groups and by different means, a number of papers gradually disappeared. In all, 
forty newspapers disappeared in 1940, among them a large part of the labor press. 
Arbeiderbladet was stopped for an indeterminate period from the end of August 1940 
— and this would prove to be permanent. Fritt Folk, which was the major organ ofthe 
NS, moved into the editorial offices in the Popular Theater Building and put all of 
Arbeiderbladet’s belongings to use (Hjeltnes 1986, 200-201). But the really massive 
demolition of the Norwegian press occurred in 1942 when fifty newspapers were forced 
to close. Giving the paper rationing as the reason, and the law of February 22, 1943, 
on common labor efforts, the Germans defined the goal of having only one newspaper 
in each city or town. It was in connection with this that a proposal was raised to amal- 
gamate Dagbladet, Morgenbladet and Norges Handels- og Sjefartstidende and that 
they should be published under the name Morgenbladet. The proposal was dropped 
but it was the forerunner to the fact that Dagbladet and Morgenbladet decided to stop 
production in April 1943 —a decision that most members of their editorial staff accepted 
with relief. Sjerfarten continued as a weekly (Hjeltnes 1993, 149). 

It was not only such that the Germans had many newspapers closed down; some of 
them also had to change their names. This was part and parcel of the German aversion 
to the word arbeiderblad (labor or workers’ paper). The Germans scornfully referred 
to the social democratic press as die marxistische Presse. They tried to change all 
newspaper titles that included the word arbeiderblad, and thus, for example, the 
Halden Arbeiderblad became the Fredriksten, named for the local fortress (Hjeltnes 
1986, 204-206). 


Illegal Newspapers 


Most illegal newspapers obtained news from radio broadcasts of the Information Office 
of the Norwegian Government-in-Exile, handled by the BBC’s overseas broadcasts 
using known Norwegian radio voices as announcers. NRK’s foreign affairs editor 
Torolv Oksenvad and historian Arne Ording were the most highly profiled “voices 
from London”. The occupying power and the NS found it abhorrent that the Norwegian 
people got to hear news about German losses. The NS organ Fritt Folk demanded 
counter-measures and the Germans devoted a lot of effort to smashing this channel of 
information. Thus precisely the illegal newspapers and radio-listening became highly 
important to the resistance work in occupied Norway. 

Illegal newspapers came to play an invaluable role in the spreading of information 
and keeping up morale in everyday life under the occupation. A total of three hundred 
illegal newspapers were published during the war. The breadth of variation was great 
in terms of equipment, news formulation, editions, political content and readership. 
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The guality varied from hand-written publications with limited numbers of copies, to 
more professionally equipped newspapers with thousands of copies each issue and a 
well-developed apparatus for distribution. These papers were more than a replacement 
for a free press. The greatest and most significant was the London-Nytt, which came 
out in several regional editions, with a writing staff at all levels. Its total number of 
copies during the whole war has been estimated at 1.5 million, divided between 540 
issues. This gives an average of 3,000 copies per edition (Dahl 2002, 98). Hans Luihn 
who has documented the illegal newspapers in several publications, has characterized 
them as having their own sector in the struggle ofthe resistance movement against the 
occupying power (Luihn 1981, 3). Most illegal newspapers carried news gathered from 
other news sources, the most important of which were the radio broadcasts from Lon- 
don. As such, these were not independent journalistic products, although many of them 
included some of their own journalism. The Swedish 77 correspondent in Oslo, Benckt 
Jerneck, felt that for most Norwegians the illegal press, despite its limitations, was “the 
only acceptable press” because it “above all [was] free and stimulating, at the same 
time as it strove to be objective and trustworthy” (Jerneck 194, 229). 

On the whole, as a channel of information the illegal newspapers fulfilled the func- 
tion that otherwise would be the mandate of an uncensored press. 

About 20,000 people were involved in the activity at different levels, many took 
great chances and many had to sacrifice their lives. Following a decree by Reich’s 
Commissar Terboven issued on October 12, 1942, it was made clear that the penalty 
for conducting illegal newspapers was death. In all, 4,000 people were arrested for 
shorter or longer periods for their participation in illegal newspaper work. Almost one 
hundred persons were executed due to illegal newspaper work. As a result of my ques- 
tionnaire findings it also became evident that many press people had participated in 
this activity, and many got their first journalistic experience, and later became jour- 
nalists, on the basis of this activity, while most of the thousands of activists who par- 
ticipated in this dangerous work went back to their civil jobs once peace returned 
(Ottosen 1996, 172-175). 


Illegal Activity among Press People 


Journalists were represented from the top to the bottom of the resistance movement’s 
organizations. Arbeiderbladet journalist Ola Brandstorp for example was in the lead- 
ership of Milorg, a task he acquired more as a result of being a representative of the 
labor movement than as a member of the press (Kjeldstadli 1959, 232). Brandstorp had 
to flee to Sweden in 1943. 

In the summer of 1944 the Home Front established its own committee to develop a 
program for founding a political collaboration for the reconstruction period following 
the war. For this purpose four press people were appointed as representatives of the 
parties. This reveals something about the position of the press in party politics, even 
though the parties had been dissolved since September 1941. The four were Gunnar 
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Ousland for the Labor Party, Hans Holten for the Farmers’ Party, Herman Smitt In- 
gebretsen for the Conservative Party and Christian A. R. Christensen for the Liberal 
Party (Smitt Ingebretsen 1961, 75). 

Arne Skouen was one of those who stretched the limits of what it was legal to write 
about, as well as taking part in organized illegal work. One day two men from Moser’s 
office came marching into the editorial office and gave Skouen a thorough dressing 
down with the clear message that he had to quit the editorial board. This was during 
the winter of 1941, and other journalists too, for similar individual reasons, were re- 
moved by the occupying power. Among others, this applied to Hjalmar Johannesen, 
sports editor at Morgenposten, who was also thrown out around the same time. 

When Skouen had to leave Dagbladet, his publisher Mads Nygaard offered him a 
job in the publishing house. He was aware that Skouen was involved in illegal work, 
and in a way the job in publishing was a cover. Skouen took books that were forbidden 
distribution, and distributed them in a kind of illegal market via the bookshops. Some 
booksellers, for example book dealer Quist, were willing to have forbidden books under 
the counter and these were sold in a discreet manner. 


Journalists in Exile 


There developed important journalistic milieux in Stockholm, as well as in London 
and New York. The largest was in Stockholm where almost 43,000 Norwegian refugees 
found temporary asylum. Many press people were in this category and many found 
work for themselves at the Norwegian legation’s press office in Banérgatan 37 under 
the leadership of Jens Schive, who had come from NTB but remained a foreign corre- 
spondent after the war. In all, 160 persons for a longer or a shorter period had ties to 
the Legation’s press office. Out of this number, eighty-one were professional press 
people — journalists, photographers and representatives of the newspapers’ technical 
and financial departments (Aas 1980, 5). 


The Office of Information 


The journalist milieu in England was spread out, the press corps was large and took 
care of the many tasks, and in general there was too little to do.? Some journalists 
enrolled in the Armed Forces. Roald Joraanstad was in the Navy and aboard the 
Eiskdale when it was torpedoed in the English Channel. Asbjørn Barlaup was in the 
Army and took part in the Maloy raid. Photographers like Bredo Lind, P. G. Johnson 
and other still- and film photographers took part in struggles as photographers, and 
according to Anders Buraas, had “the toughest jobs” (Op. Cit.). 


3 Information from Anders Buraas in a letter to the author, July 7, 1995. 
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The majority of journalists were however linked to the Information Office of the 
Government-in-Exile in London. The English Section was led by Herman Lemkuhl 
with the English journalist William Warbey as his assistant. Here materials from the 
Norwegian Section were translated and processed and put at the disposition of the 
international press. NTB had its own little section headed by Birger Knudsen as liaison 
with Reuters. The Norwegian Section was filled by increasing numbers of new jour- 
nalists who had gone into exile, and as focal coworkers, right from the beginning they 
had Carl Huitfeldt and Einar Diesen. Gradually other journalists arrived, like Per 
Monsen, Karl Slee and Jorgen Juve. 

NTB Director Birger Knudsen’s report to the NTB leadership in 1945 — written after 
he had returned home from London-reveals that a plan had been conceived to integrate 
the journalists into the intelligence service leading to an eventual invasion to free Nor- 
way. The plans were laid out in detail in a secret memo dated October 7t, with the title 
“On the Establishment of a Military Propaganda Corps Linked to Defense’s E Office”. 
Here a propaganda corps was proposed that was to be led by the E Office, together 
with the Government’s Information Office and NRK representatives. The corps was to 
share in military exercises and the task was defined as follows: 


A. Information Service directed toward the Norwegian people during the invasion 
e Normal journalistic reports on the invasion 
e The operation of newspapers and radio broadcasts (partly with the help of 

equipment brought along) 
+ The printing and dissemination of propaganda 
« Film and photo service for newspapers 
e The organization of, and participation in, censorship 
e Radio-listening service and other surveillance of the enemy’s propaganda 

B. Information service during an invasion of Norwegian territory 
(Here, among other things, were the organization of news services and reporting 
to an international news central.) 

C. General information service on military issues that were to be taken up quickly. 
(Among other things, this covered recording reports to the press, broadcasting and 
film and this would later be incorporated into the State Archives. The journalists 
were also to participate in the military forces in order to report from exercises, 
report the attitude of personnel and so forth in a common understanding with the 
E Office.) 

D. The learning of “military journalism” with a view to full knowledge about what 
could and should, and what could not and should not be written about in terms of 
military matters. 


The propaganda corps was to be composed of thirty men including orderlies and cater- 
ing personnel.* In Sweden too there were preparations being developed with a view 


4 Press History Archives, Box 300, Historical Documents, Box 4 NTB 1940-1945; Knudsen’s Re- 
port on the NTB during the occupation, 72-73. 
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toward a possible invasion, and information officers at the Norwegian legation received 
military training in field maneuvers together with troops from the police at Dalarne 
(Aas 1980, 178). 

This was simply a system for integrating the journalist corps into the Armed Forces 
through a planned invasion. Journalists who had been living in exile for several years 
and who dreamed of setting foot again on Norwegian soil certainly had no hesitation 
about taking on such tasks — indeed it would be more exact to say it was viewed as an 
honor and a national duty. 

During the war there developed close ties between leading representatives of the 
press and the military. One central presence was Tor Gjesdal who, already in 1940 
carried out joint service to the press and the Defense High Command, and in the period 
1944-1945, he was appointed by the government to the Allied Committee (SHAEF) 
for “psychological warfare” (Norwegian Press Association 1950). 

And after the war as well, part of military preparedness involved establishing a 
permanent collaboration between the military and the press organizations, organized 
through “Government’s press service during the war”. There is much to indicate that 
the roots of this apparatus, which also includes institutions like NRK and Televerket, 
were to be found in this milieu in London during the war. On the whole, there is reason 
to believe that the whole mentality about the journalists naturally putting themselves 
at the disposition of “the nation” persisted after the war and led to the way journalists 
positioned themselves during the Cold War. Both the strong memories of the war, the 
desire to avoid a new war and the belief that a definite direction existed that “defended 
the interests of the nation” were something inherited from the war (Ottosen 1996). 


Imprisoned Journalists 


A number of journalists were imprisoned by the Germans. Olaf Gjerlow of Morgen- 
bladet was condemned by court martial to fifteen years in jail in 1941 “for having been 
a good journalist”, as Per Bang put it (Bang 1994, 66). Many press people were im- 
prisoned both in Germany and Norway. Haavard Haavardsholm was only eighteen 
years of age and worked on the illegal newspaper Fri Fagbevegelse when he was sent 
to the Sachsenhausen concentration camp. Another co-worker at Fri Fagbevegelse, 
Kaare Haugen, was viciously beaten during interrogation at Mollergata before, after a 
spell at the Grini Camp for Political Prisoners, he ended up being transported to Ger- 
many. In Sachsenhausen he met other labor press journalists like Olav Larssen and Per 
Lie. They formed a little brotherhood of journalist colleagues who stood together at 
the assembly ground in the evening and exchanged the latest news (Larssen 1973, 20). 

At Grini, on the other hand, the conditions for serving a sentence were such that it 
was possible to create a sort of press circle inside the camp. Regular meetings were 
held in the barracks and these had only little surveillance from the Germans. 
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Peace in 1945 


When the war ended, a new everyday life could begin, and the plans concerning cen- 
sorship under the direction of the military were implemented. This occurred without 
the scheme meeting any form of opposition. The censorship was dismantled after a 
short while. As a transitional arrangement, common newspapers were published in the 
largest cities. The provisional regime was very short-lived. In 1945 the journalist Per 
Johansen tried to pull together an overview of what had happened to the 135 Oslo 
journalists who had been working in 1940. He found that at the end of the war forty- 
one were still working, and of these he classified ten as “guislings”. Thirty-seven had 
left newspaper work, thirty-seven were in Sweden, seven or eight were in prison or 
concentration camps (of whom three were in Germany, six had died of natural causes 
and three had died in German concentration camps. Seven were linked to the Norwe- 
gian Information Service in London, and five were in the corresponding service in the 
USA). Six had been arrested but were released. By rough calculation only one-third 
of Oslo’s journalists were in press work at the end of the war, and every third one was 
living in exile. In the remainder of the country there were only twenty to twenty-five 
percent who continued in newspaper work. They had practiced “the art of over-win- 
tering”, as Johansen expressed it (Johansen 1945, 298-301). The Norwegian press sur- 
vived for five years of state of emergency where press freedom was terminated. The 
choices that were made by the individual journals and journalists created wounds and 
conflicts that would live on for a long time after the war. A comprehensive set of court 
settlements led to many press people being convicted of treason. Internal justice 
through what was called the court of honor in the press organizations left many press 
personnel out in the cold, and only a very few of those who lost their press cards and 
were shoved out into the cold made their way back into the ranks of the press. But no 
independent investigation was carried out with regard to the Norwegian Press Asso- 
ciation which both continued its activities under the war, and after the war, managed 
to elevate itself, and from its lofty heights proceeded to make judgments with great 
equanimity as to what was right and wrong. 
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Chapter Six: 
The Danish Press during the German Occupation: Between Indirect and 
Direct Control and from Dominant to Negotiated Reading 


Palle Roslyng-Jensen 


Compared with all other occupied countries in Europe during the Second World War 
the conditions for the Danish daily press, including the dissemination of news and the 
public debate through the press, was in a category of its own. German control of the 
press and German direction of the press were carried out with “a velvet glove on the 
iron fist”. That is, seen in a European perspective, with considerable moderation, except 
for the last period of the occupation, although practically no Dane was in doubt of 
where ultimate control was vested. 

The goal of this chapter is to discuss what the control and censorship system meant 
for the degree of adaptation of the press to the authorities exercising the control of the 
press, and what it meant for the reception of newspapers and the interpretation of news 
and comments in a democratic context. Radio broadcasting and clandestine press will 
be considered as they are functioning as competitors and alternatives to the daily “le- 
gal” press. The term “democratic” means in this respect the existence of a pluralistic 
newspaper (and other media) system and the possibility for the editors and journalists 
to use generally accepted media and journalistic standards of the time and for the public 
a free choice between different media. The empiric foundation of the chapter is to a 
significant degree dependant on my own research on attitudes and opinions in Denmark 
during the Occupation based on personal diaries, where opinions are placed in con- 
nection with media messages and media habits during the occupation (Roslyng-Jensen 
2007). 

The questions asked in the chapter are: 


1) To what degree did Danish newspapers meet the goals and expectations of the 
occupation authorities to support the established occupation system in Denmark 
and to participate in establishing a friendly attitude to the Germans and a positive 
attitude to the German war effort? 

2) To which degree did the control of Danish authorities, the professional standards 
and regulations of the press itself function in accordance with democratic ideals, 
even though, the press system, as such, was under heavy non-democratic influence 
and control? 

3) How were the readers of the newspapers influenced by the media messages? 


It is the general conclusion of this chapter, that, by controlling the press, the Germans 
safeguarded some support for the occupation system until August 1943, while their 
goals of establishing a friendly attitude among the Danish public to the Germans, their 
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political system and their war effort were never met, not even to the lowest level of 
German expectations. 

The control system of the press was, during most of the occupation period, in some 
respects a common interest for the German occupation authorities and for the Danish 
Government and administration. As long as the German authorities worked within this 
understanding it safeguarded these interests. In the last one and a half years of the 
occupation the Germans, in some areas, worked against the interests of the Danish 
administration, and were therefore weakening their original goals in upholding a sys- 
tem of occupation with indirect German rule. In this period the German indirect oc- 
cupation rule was, to a large degree, continued by the functioning of a Danish admin- 
istration working with the unofficial authority and support of the leaders of the main 
political parties. 

On the question of creating pro-German Danes the intervention and efforts of the 
control system to influence the Danes worked counter-productively. The harder the 
German efforts and the more extensive the German interventions in the press, the more 
the attitudes of the Danish population developed in opposition to the political and 
ideological values ofthe German system. In these areas the German authorities were 
functioning as the worst enemy of their own goals. This was not due to the Danish 
authorities or the press itself, but due to the occupation situation as such, the general 
attitudes of the Danes to the Germans and Nazism, and the existence of alternative 
media. To some degree the press, despite censorship, compulsory news and comments, 
succeeded in keeping manifest German or Nazi propaganda at some distance, or mak- 
ing it obvious for the readers, when such articles and news were printed. For creating 
this general awareness of the readers the alternative media generally had a considerable 
significance. 

From April 9, 1940 to August 29, 1943 the control system of the press was indirect, 
while a direct German censorship was introduced after August 29, 1943. In several 
areas the guidance and control of the Danish authorities and the formally self-imposed 
regulations of the press were harder to ascertain and evaluate for the public than a direct 
censorship, seen from the standards of an open and pluralistic formation of opinions. 
Expectations and rumors of censorship and control meant that readers and the audience 
met the press and especially news and comments on news with scepticism, also in cases 
where the control was not active, and the existence of alternative media like British 
and Swedish broadcasting meant a higher consciousness of foreign control and the 
existence of attempts to influence the individual reader or listener. Expectations of 
censorship and control often had more effect than control and censorship itself, and as 
such served as an effective counter control. 

On the question of general support or opposition to the cooperative or adaptive 
policy of the Danish Government and Danish institutions, the press functioned like 
other main institutions and generally supported the cooperative policy until the summer 
of 1943, and their messages and opinions were received much like the messages of 
political parties, Government ministers and other Danish officials. 
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In Norway and in most other occupied countries in Western Europe the German 
occupation system was marked by a more direct rule than in Denmark, and in the case 
of Norway a much more conscious attempt to create support for and suppress criticism 
ofthe local Nazi-orientated party, Nasjonal Samling (NS), and the German occupation 
rule. The result was a more divided journalistic community than in Denmark. For most 
Danish editors and journalists some amount of adaptation was necessary to keep their 
jobs and the majority worked in the controlled press from the beginning of occupation 
till the end, while Norwegian journalists often only had the choice between partici- 
pating in direct NS-orientated propaganda or to leave their job or even go into exile. 
The question of working under indirect control and self-censorship was therefore es- 
pecially pronounced in Denmark. 


The media system during occupation 


A general description of the Danish media system during the German Occupation is a 
necessary background for answering the questions asked. For the majority of the pop- 
ulation the media system comprised four different media categories: 


1) Daily printed newspapers: Under some German control and surveillance until Au- 
gust 29, 1943, but mainly through an indirect system organized and directed by the 
Press Bureau of the Danish Foreign Ministry and with a tribunal judging violations 
organized and manned by the press itself. After August 29, 1943 direct censorship 
was introduced. 

2) Radio news from Statsradiofonien (Danish State Broadcasting), called Pressens 
Radioavis (Radio Newspaper of the Press): Directed by representatives of the 
printed press, politicians and representatives of the State Broadcasting. Danish 
Broadcasting was from the beginning of the Occupation under more direct German 
control than the printed press. All sources agree that there was a clear decline in 
the amount of listeners to radio from Danish State Broadcasting, especially to radio 
news, and many listened to it together with news from the BBC or Sweden and 
made comparisons (Boisen 1965, Christiansen et. al. 1950, 163). 

3) The Counter-media: Radio news from Britain in the Danish language and from 
Sweden in Swedish had an extensive audience in Denmark right from the beginning 
of the occupation. The majority of Danes listened regularly to the BBC in Danish, 
a sizable minority to news from Sweden, and the most addicted news listeners tuned 
in to both stations. It should be mentioned that the BBC and Swedish Radio were 
under British and Swedish Government control, and for the first couple of years, 
their control was in several respects almost as extensive as the German control of 
the press and radio in occupied Denmark, although with more open standards and 
with less use of misleading news. 

The clandestine press had some coverage from the end of 1942 and the beginning 
of 1943, and a more extensive circulation after August 1943. Compared with Nor- 
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way and the Netherlands, where radios were confiscated, the dissemination of news 
had less importance in Danish clandestine papers. Instead, propaganda against the 
adaptive policy of the Government was important until August 29, 1943, after that 
date the ideological and political differences between different papers were clearly 
expressed in the papers, and even the main political parties were behind some 
clandestine papers. At this stage a pluralistic public debate was more often found 
in clandestine papers than in the controlled press, which grew more and more uni- 
form and uninteresting (Bennett 1966, Stenton 2000; Lauridsen 1997, 261-385). 
4) Direct personal communication in closed and open meetings, rumours and discus- 
sions among people: Personal communication had a larger significance than in 
ordinary times and it influenced the reception of news in the media in several re- 
spects. 
Each of the media categories must be seen in connection with the other categories, 
as they were competing for the attention and trust of the Danes. If the direct influ- 
ence by the occupation power was increased in one category, then the other media 
categories were influenced and received more readers or listeners. 


The historiography of the Danish press during the Occupation 


The historiography of the Danish press during the Occupation follows the main lines 
of the historiography on the official cooperative, adaptive or collaborationist policy. 

Historical research on occupied Europe has stressed a tendency to exaggerate the 
influence and size of resistance movements and support for resistance. In the first years 
after the war practically everybody had resisted, if not in deeds then in their hearts. 
Collaboration was consciously or unconsciously forgotten or hidden. This tendency is 
called resistencialism (Rousso 1987, 19). 

The earliest writing on the press in occupied Denmark is unquestionably resisten- 
cialist: Danes were united in their fight against the occupying power, and Danish 
traitors and collaborators were few and a distinct group. Politicians and the major 
institutions were also on the side of the resistance, when it was possible, ifnot actively, 
then through passive resistance, and the rest of the population gave the Germans and 
their collaborators “the cold shoulder”. The press was, of course, a significant part of 
this general policy, and a number of anniversary publications of individual papers and 
autobiographies of leading editors and journalists advocate this position. 

Later and with lesser vehemence the successful survival of institutions and values, 
that is democratic and national values, were stressed. This included the survival of 
democratic institutions, of a Danish administration and the non-Nazification of the 
institutions, the population and, of course, the press. The press may have given in on 
minor issues, but in general German demands were fought, Nazification avoided and 
the public informed with rather open standards as far as it was possible. The Press 
Bureau of the Foreign Ministry clearly supported this policy, and was generally on the 
side of the press. This is the main conclusions of the principal historical investigation 
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of the press during occupation by L. Bindslov Frederiksen, which was published in 
1960 and financed by the organizations of the Danish press. The author was trained as 
a historian, but was working in an influential position in Danish State Broadcasting 
and therefore part of the media establishment of the time. The same conclusions are 
clearly visible in an early anniversary publication on Danish State Broadcasting written 
by influential employees and board members of the State Broadcasting (Christiansen 
et al. 1950, 163-293). 

A later more critical research was stressing adaptation to the point of collaboration. 
Only one major publication is included in this category: Rasmus Kreth’s study of 
Berlingske Tidende 1933-45, published in 1998. It was financed by the Berlingske 
publishing house marking the 250th anniversary of its main paper and published by the 
paper, a quite extraordinary example of support for critical research in the past of the 
institution under investigation. The fairly recent general Danish media history has ad- 
dressed the subject of the press during the Occupation, but is mainly covering devel- 
opment in press structure and how the pressure of control was met (Bruhn Jensen 2001). 


The national frame and negotiable interpretations 


In media theory it has been suggested, that media news and opinions are seen in in- 
terpretative packages within a more or less fixed frame, defined as “a central organizing 
idea for making sense of events”. The two main frames of the occupation period were 
the national frame and the democratic frame (Liebes and Rieback 1994, 108-124). 

The national frame was organized and structured from the fall of 1940 through mass 
meetings, national events like the King’s birthday, communal singing (a/sang to use 
a Swedish-inspired term) and a large amount of articles and broadcasts on Danish 
history, language and traditions, where mostly a national frame was used and to a lesser 
degree, the democratic frame. The limits of the control system were attacks on the 
Occupation authorities, on Germany and German policies and general attacks on the 
existence of a Danish Government and the April 9 agreement. A rather clear line was 
drawn during the end of 1940 between Danes inside a community of attitudes where, 
for instance, different conceptions of democracy and different conceptions on the in- 
terpretation of government policies was accepted, and Danes placed outside the com- 
munity, which were Danes seen as working directly for the Germans, the German new 
order or Nazism. “A good Danish man or woman” was a loose but strongly dividing 
term, and it meant being against Danish Nazis, keeping the Germans at some distance 
and expressing and sharing patriotic sentiments, while working in a factory with Ger- 
man war contracts or producing agricultural products which were sold to Germany and 
support for the Danish Government was clearly acceptable for the majority population 
and within the lines for being “a good Dane”. Reading the daily press reinforced these 
two frames into a rather fixed structure, which did not change much during the first 
almost 3 years of occupation. 
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From media theory is taken the concepts of a dominant, a negotiated and an oppo- 
sitional reading of news and opinions in the media. In the first case the message is 
accepted by the reader in accordance with the intent of the sender. In the second case 
it is consciously or unconsciously compared with other media messages, and the media 
message is approached with some distrust. The amount of confidence or distrust in the 
media in general, the writer, the message, the situation and the interpretation of the 
intent of the writer are all factors in the negotiated interpretation of the receiver. The 
last case is when the message is interpreted as the opposite of the intent ofthe sender: 
for instance ifthe German news mentions “a heroic German resistance at the Eastern 
Front” it is interpreted as a turbulent German flight. The occupation system and the 
control or censorship system meant that dominant reading of the press declined, ne- 
gotiated reading was extended and in the last period of the war cases of oppositional 
reading are discernible. 


The press structure and the control system of the press 1940-45 


The daily newspaper system in Denmark in the first half of the 20th century is named 
the “four-paper” system. A large number of provincial towns each had 3 to 4 different 
daily newspapers, each one of them associated with one of the four main political 
parties: The Conservatives, the Liberals, the Social Liberals and the Social Democrats. 
A local paper covered the town and the surrounding area. The papers were small in 
circulation and in size (that is number ofpages), and the content was mainly: Telegrams 
from Ritzau (the leading Danish Press Agency), comments and articles from the Press 
Bureau of the party to which it adhered and local news and ads. The editor was a 
prominent member ofthe local party organisation, often member ofthe local commu- 
nity council, while staff consisted of just a couple of journalists or young people in 
training to become journalist. The paper was mostly owned by a group of notables 
connected with the party, or was part of a group of papers owned by leading supporters 
ofthe party, or in the social democratic case, trade unions. Local or national notables 
made up the board ofthe paper. Generally it was extremely difficult for such a paper 
to transgress the expectations of local readers and party leaders. Board members and 
readers expected news and comments within the narrow local and political framework, 
and to a large degree they got it. 

A number of newspapers were regional and these had more resources than the ma- 
jority of papers. Copenhagen newspapers were both regional with local news on 
Copenhagen, and national papers. Politically, therefore, the Copenhagen newspapers 
had a more extensive coverage of national politics, more coverage of cultural affairs 
and international news than the rest, and they often formed a rather closed circuit, 
discussing or attacking each other, and attracting commentaries, interviews and articles 
from the leading politicians. As there was no significant Copenhagen paper connected 
to the liberal party, a number of liberal regional papers were followed more intensely 
by the political establishment than other regional papers. The regional daily Jylland- 
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sposten (independent bourgeois) had a larger circulation, more resources and bigger 
influence than the other regional papers. The more specialized papers comprised Kris- 
teligt Dagblad, Borsen, the communist daily Arbejderbladet” and the Danish Nazi 
paper Fædrelandet (Fatherland). The Danish yellow press comprised mainly of a few 
papers printed by the largest newspaper conglomerates in Copenhagen. However for 
nearly all papers regardless of size or political affiliation, party politics on the national 
level and local politics came first.! 

A very high percentage of Danish families subscribed to a newspaper. It was the 
outward sign of being a member of the local and national community, for the man of 
the house of being the breadwinner of the family and, very often, a member of a party, 
and for the working class male to be class conscious and politically conscious. Up to 
80 % of all families bought at least one paper, and 20-30 % more than one paper, often 
a local and a regional or a specialized paper. The papers were written for men, and first 
and foremost read by men. Reading one or two newspapers was not enough for most; 
in 1940 approximately 80 % of all Danish families had a radio, and a very large per- 
centage of the population listened to it every day, 80-90 % of the radios were tuned in 
to the radio news at 12 a.m. or 7 p.m. (Christiansen et al. 1950, 131-162). 

Seen from the preconditions of the time Danish men were quite well informed on 
local and national politics, but less so on international news. They felt secure within 
their own social and political group, and their opinions and attitudes were confirmed 
by reading a newspaper and listening to the news. Danish women were catching up, 
but still a significant step behind their men in attention paid to and time spent on news 
and politics, although the introduction of female suffrage took place 25 years earlier. 
Generally, there was a high acceptance of one’s chosen media and its content, as the 
paper in its content and opinions was connected to one’s own lifestyle and social and 
political position. These well established media habits and the reception of the media 
were changed during the occupation. 

Immediately after April 9, 1940 a control system of the press was introduced, with 
the argument that the Allies in their warfare should not be able to benefit from the 
information they could obtain from news in the Danish media. It had to be based on 
arguments connected to the German defence of Denmark, as the Germans had promised 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of Denmark. Radio broadcasting and radio news 
were placed under direct German control, with controllers placed at the Danish Broad- 
casting Headquarters. Radio news was placed under direct censorship, while other 
kinds of radio programs were under more indirect control. The newspapers were only 
placed under indirect control. The system was arranged between The Danish Foreign 
Ministry and the press, with the Press Bureau of the Foreign Ministry acting as super- 
visor and controller. The Press Bureau issued rules for publication, both on the general 
level, and on a weekly basis, and papers were requested to submit questions on inter- 
pretation of the rules to the Press Bureau. A juridical system for judging violations of 


I Danish press structure and development in this period is described in Thomsen 1972; Thomsen 
and Søllinge 1991. 
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the rules was established by representatives of the press organized in a tribunal con- 
sisting of leading editors from all four main political press groups, who fined violations, 
and by severe violations could order a stop to the publication of a paper for one or 
several days. 

The whole system could be described as a self-imposed regulation of the press, to 
ensure that the press acted in accordance with the general policy of Danish institutions 
and the April 9 agreement. Like most other arrangements during the period of adap- 
tation or collaboration, it was, of course, only accepted by the Germans as long as it 
served their interests in the long run. A German Press Attache at the German Legation, 
that is the office of the German Plenipotary in Denmark, had the ultimate control. It 
was used with some moderation until August 1943, partly not to create too much pol- 
itical or popular opposition against the April 9 arrangement, which German authorities 
at this point saw as being advantageous for their rule in Denmark. At a later stage, this 
policy was maintained so as not to push the Danes towards listening to and trusting 
alternative media. Quite often the German authorities sought direct influence on the 
press, participating in meetings with the leading editors and the Press Bureau, and 
threatening direct censorship unless there was a more positive attitude towards Ger- 
many and German policies in the press. A number of journalists and editors were 
banned from the press, and in a number of cases, a ban on publication of a certain paper 
for a number of days, decided outside the juridical system of the press by a direct 
German order, was demanded. 

After the resignation of the Danish Government on August 29, 1943 direct German 
censorship of the press was established. It was in the afternoon of August 29, 1943, 
that German Plenipotary Werner Best, after the introduction of martial law, at a meeting 
for the leading newspaper editors expressed: “That in this ridiculously small country 
the press has instigated the population with the attitude that Germany was weak, and 
that Germany would accept everything. From now on directions to the press would be 
orders.” (Bindslov Frederiksen 1960, 381). Newspapers in Copenhagen would require 
advance approval for articles, headlines etc. by German Authorities. Newspapers out- 
side Copenhagen received extensive instructions on a daily basis. Gradually the For- 
eign Ministry Press Bureau succeeded in getting some modifications of the advance 
censorship, but was also met with German demands for more telegrams and articles 
written by German propagandists, in some cases without mention of the author or the 
source. Again here the Press Bureau achieved some concessions, which lead to some 
identification of source becoming accepted, for instance, when the source was declared 
as: “We have received from Ritzau’s Bureau” or just “We have received”. Practically 
every newspaper reader knew that it was an article emanating from the Germans. Gen- 
erally Danes became very apt in reading between the lines or discerning half-hidden 
specifications of source. During the final 20 months of the occupation most newspapers 
were deeply influenced by censorship and other regulations. Newspapers had fewer 
pages because of paper rationing. Yet more types of articles and information were 
banned, and it was demanded that directly misleading telegrams be enclosed in the 


paper. 
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Even so, compared with the rest of occupied Europe and with Germany, the Danish 
press also at this stage had a comparatively lenient censorship. It was possible for the 
readers to follow the main lines in the development of the war, if they knew that certain 
kinds of information were not included, and that words like withdrawal or defeat were 
only used in connection with the adversary. Often war news came from Danish news- 
paper correspondents in Berlin, where news was passed from the Press Bureau of the 
German Foreign Ministry. Although all news telegrams from the correspondents had 
to be approved by the Press Bureau in Berlin and by the German censorship authority 
in Copenhagen, the accuracy of war news from the Danish correspondents in Berlin 
was generally higher than readers could receive in most other occupied countries.” 

The occupation and the cooperation among the main political parties and the na- 
tional frame of the papers meant that nearly all newspapers were depoliticized com- 
pared with the situation before the occupation. There was some political debate on 
traditional political issues, but the question with highest priority: Responsibility for 
the occupation and surrender on April 9 and defense policy in the 1930s were only 
discussed with moderation and with the general understanding that a more thorough 
political reckoning would follow after the war. 


German goals and adaptation of the press 


In many respects the daily press was in the same position as many other Danish insti- 
tutions, which the Occupation authorities were following closely. This meant a general 
pressure and admonishments from the Government to control the institutions and its 
employees in order to avoid direct German intervention. The German Plenipotary 
needed to be able to report to Berlin that he was in complete control and that German 
interests were fulfilled. In March 1941 during a very calm period in Danish-German 
relations, before sabotage had begun and with no clandestine papers published, 
Plenipotary Cecil von Renthe-Fink reported to Berlin on the control of Danish Press 
(Beretning til Folketinget ... XIII, bd.4, 248): 


The Danish Press, which before April 9 strongly mirrored the Danish People’s prevailing pro- 
Englishness, has since the Occupation received a completely new face. It was obvious that, with 
regard to the German troops’ presence we neither could allow an anti-German line in the Danish 
press nor that an atmosphere was created, directly or indirectly, that served our war enemies. 
Within these limits, the newspapers have consciously been given latitude, although kept under 
constant observation and influence. In this connection, we do not exercise censorship directly, 
but turn responsibility over to the competent Danish Government bureau, admittedly scrupulously 
supervised by us. In this way we have cut off our enemies’ propaganda material and in addition 
avoided the public sabotaging of the press as “German propaganda”. A positive achievement is 
that to an increasing degree, the newspapers on their own initiative and responsibility are begin- 


2 Longerich 1987, 281-283; Hvidtfeldt (who served as correspondent in Berlin for Socialdemokrat- 
en) 1996, 106-108. 
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ning to take a position to the German-Danish and European problems in accordance with our 
viewpoint. 


The structure ofthe indirect control ofthe German supervision ofthe Press is accurately 
described in Renthe-Finks report. What is not mentioned, is that calm and order and 
acceptance of the occupation was the first goal of the German control of the press, a 
so-called positive achievement of the Danish press. That is to say, a positive attitude 
to Nazism and the German new order, came only second in priorities for the German 
press policy. On the question of support for the occupation arrangement the Danish 
press followed the directions of the Press Bureau rather accurately and willingly, al- 
though they sometimes found the directions too meticulous, but generally they did not 
go further than demanded, except in few and often well-known cases. Renthe-Finks 
report exaggerates the amount of direct ideological and political collaboration of the 
press. Generally the press did not participate in direct or indirect Nazification of the 
population, except of course papers from the Danish Nazi Party, quite the contrary to 
for instance Norwegian papers, where it was extremely difficult for journalists to avoid 
participating in pro-German or NS-ordered campaigns to influence the population. 

Support for resistance, open anti-government policy and even clear support for the 
Allies was quite another matter, which was never instigated in the press. The expec- 
tations and values of the readers, fear of losing readers and survival of the paper were 
the ultimate considerations for most editors. In a personal and unpublished diary the 
chief editor of Ekstrabladet summed up his experience November 27, 1941: “In the 
last couple of days Ihave once again saved the paper from the intervention ofthe Press 
Bureau regarding a couple of telegrams, which the editorial secretariat did not stop ... 
How many times do the staff not reproach me for my care and caution, but God knows 
in the end whether or not they will give me full recognition, when the war is over? I 
expect it and hope it.”3 Actually, they did not give him recognition when the war was 
over. Then, courage was recognized, not caution. On the other hand he did not get in 
trouble either, and he shared the cautious editing of the paper not to have trouble with 
the Press Bureau or the Press Tribunal with the vast majority of editors. 

The general policy of all Danish newspapers seen over the whole period was there- 
fore one of adaptation. Historian Rasmus Kreth has concluded: “In general the press 
adapted to the circumstances ... and no paper or publication company placed itself in 
a position with absolute standards of freedom.” (Kreth 1998, 9). Ifthey had done so, 
it would of course have meant a stop to publication sooner or later. For the press, like 
all other institutions during the occupation, the golden rule of the cooperative policy 
was followed: To avoid what was considered the greater evil by giving in to what was 
considered the lesser evil. In this case the greater evil would have been a cessation of 
circulation, or on the political level, to letthe Germans or the Danish Nazis have control 
of newspapers. The problem for the cooperative policy in general and for the press, 
was that the borderline between what was greater and lesser evils was pushed slightly 


3 Ole Cavling, personal diary, 27.11.1941. 
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all the time, although never into direct and consciously false or misleading news or 
comments written by the journalists or editors of the papers themselves. 

It is not surprising therefore that the press in general accepted and defended the 
adaptive policy of the Danish Government and Danish authorities, not because they 
were obliged to do so, but out of consideration for continued circulation of their paper 
and because of shared beliefs. Fundamentally, the leading politicians, editors and the 
majority of journalists and the vast majority of the population, until the summer of 
1943, shared these values to a high degree, and saw a Danish Nazi Government as the 
alternative to a Government headed by the main political parties, and therefore ac- 
cepted adaptation to German demands. The newspapers and the editors, who were 
closely connected to the main political parties, generally defended Government policy 
to the last and warned against so-called private foreign policy. 

This did not mean that all papers reacted uniformly towards the adaptive policy. 
There are examples from the first couple of months of the occupation, where articles 
were out of touch with the expectation and attitudes of their readers, such as Aalborg 
Stiftstidende in the afternoon edition on April 9, 1940 with a report on the occupation 
of Aalborg Airport almost expressing admiration for the German airmen, who took 
control of the airport the same morning, and a Viborg paper with a propagandistic 
picture of Hitler and a presentation of Hitler’s birthday parade April 20, 1940 on the 
front page. Both gave rise to local criticism. Another example is the well known 
Politiken editorial April 28, 1940 on the publication of the official German explanation 
of the occupation of Denmark and Norway published April 27.4 The editorial expressed 
some agreement with the German explanation that the British had instigated the Ger- 
man occupation by violating the neutrality of the Scandinavian countries (which they 
actually did), with the wording, that under certain circumstances Churchill could be 
seen as a dangerous man.” The reaction was a boycott campaign against the paper, and 
newspapers in Germany eagerly citing the editorial. The editorial was in fact inspired 
by Scavenius as chairman of the board for Politiken before he became Foreign Minister 
in July 1940. After the summer of 1940 and the so called “national revival” it is difficult 
to find such examples. All papers were now framed nationally on a general level, 
including Social Democratic and Social Liberal papers, and all papers agreed on at- 
tacking the Danish Nazi Party as far as it could be accepted by the Press Bureau and 
by the Press Tribunal. Open attacks on the Danish Nazi Party were later restricted after 
German demands, but the difference to conditions in Norway is obvious, where in 
Norway any kind of open attack on Nasjonal Samling in the controlled press was 
impossible. 

While open criticism of German policy was rare in the Danish press, and would 
have been met with heavy sanctions, more or less hidden ridicule did occur. An indirect 
criticism of the occupation regime could, in some cases, be voiced by cautious attacks 
on individual politicians or separate government decisions, but only very cautiously 


4 Beretning til Folketinget ... IV B, 14-18. 
5 Examples from: Palle Roslyng-Jensen 2007; Bindsløv Frederiksen 1960, 44. 
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in the editorials. More often a limited dissociation from the occupation power was 
voiced by stressing that Danes, the Danish social and political system and Danish 
traditions included national and democratic values and respect for individual liberties 
and everybody knew, without it being said, that this was contrary to German values. 
But supporting patriotic and democratic values also meant support for the King’s and 
the Government’s request for calm and order and support for authorities, and therefore 
some support for the April 9 agreement. This consequence was in accordance with 
German goals, and therefore support for national and democratic values was generally 
not met with opposition by the occupation authorities, if written within an accepted 
standard. This implied understanding of common interests between German authorities 
and the Danish Government was never voiced publicly except in the clandestine press, 
but it was accepted by both parties. The press was an important participant in this 
implicit and very general support for the occupation system lasting until August 29, 
1943. 

Some papers were known to enclose more hidden criticism of the occupation au- 
thorities than others: Kristeligt Dagblad and Nationaltidende were the most outspoken, 
and editors Gunnar Helweg-Larsen and Aage Schoch were forced out of their positions. 
A German demand for the dismissal of H.P. Sorensen, chief editor of the leading Social 
Democratic newspaper, Socialdemokraten, had as background his refusal to print a 
laudatory report from a German-arranged tour in Germany written by Harald Bergstedt, 
well-known author and social democratic journalist, who was in the process of turning 
closer to National Socialism. In spite of such examples the papers were generally all 
quite adaptive, even though nearly all major newspapers had examples of journalists 
who were dismissed after German demands, often after criticism of a single article or 
after personal attacks in the Danish Nazi newspapers. Fines by the Press Tribunal or a 
short temporary halt of publication could sometimes function as a national insurance 
in relationship to the subscribers of the paper. This was the case for Politiken some 
time after the critical editorial on Churchill, where correspondent Andreas Vinding in 
Paris wrote that Parisians were depressed at the sight of the large numbers of Germans 
in Paris. The reaction from the editors was that the money paying the fine was well 
spent. 

In some cases in the first year of occupation the same paper had journalists, who 
were critical voices against German policy and Nazism and at the same journalists, 
who expressed admiration for the German war and was clearly collaborative. 
Berlingske Tidende employed the well-known journalist and writer Nicolai Blædel, 
who was forced out of the job after German demands; and at the same time the Berlin 
correspondent of the paper, whom the Chief Editor eventually transferred to a less 
prominent position because of his rather open support for the German side. Several 
papers employed journalists, who had expressed fundamental support for a German 
new order in Europe in the summer and fall of 1940, but if the journalists did not adapt 
to the general national and democratic “revival” in 1940/41, they were fired or they 
themselves changed employment to, for instance, the Danish Nazi newspapers. The 
more general debate and criticism on the parliamentary system and the call for non- 
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political experts in Government, which especially Børsen, Jyllandsposten and Nation- 
altidende supported in the fall of 1940, was stopped in the beginning of 1941. From 
1941 the majority of Danish papers had guite uniform positions on national and demo- 
cratic issues, and traditional political divisions of the Danish press were to a large 
degree obliterated. 

Generally, the constant repetition of the King’s and the Government’s call for calm 
and order was halted after August 29, 1943. Seen from the German side, that was the 
cost of a direct censorship. When there was no Danish Government in office, although 
still a Danish administration, gradually a more draconian German regime was intro- 
duced, with stricter rules for publications, but the Germans did not get the voluntary 
support for acceptance of the occupation order and their authority. The counter-media, 
foreign radio and clandestine papers were therefore placed in a position of greater 
esteem and gained more readers and listeners. 


Journalists and the clandestine press 


There are autobiographies or written reminiscences from a fairly large number of jour- 
nalists active during the occupation. The majority of these publications are resisten- 
cialist, but a significant number of the journalists were actually active in the clandestine 
press as well as continuing in their jobs in the traditional controlled papers. News and 
studies were received at editors’ desk, which was impossible to print without sanction 
from the Press Tribunal or without the refusal of the censorship authority. It was an 
obvious reaction according to professional standards and impulses to send news, that 
could not be printed legally, to people they knew could use the stories, and the jour- 
nalists often had a large local network, and knew which people were engaged in pub- 
lication of clandestine papers. Journalists were typically recruited in this way into 
writing for and editing clandestine papers. Therefore the stricter the rules for publica- 
tion in the official press, the more news and stories were given to the clandestine press, 
the more professional journalists wrote in the papers and the larger was the attention, 
which the clandestine press received. Compared with Norway, where the majority of 
journalists went into exile or left the profession, this double employment of journalists 
at a controlled paper during the day and at a clandestine paper during evenings, was a 
typical reaction against open German censorship in the more lenient occupation regime 
in Denmark. 

A number of Copenhagen journalists professionalized the distribution of news, 
which could not be openly printed, and created a clandestine news agency, called 
Information, which after liberation, was transformed into a daily newspaper. Another 
group of journalists formed a news agency in Sweden for the dissemination of news 
on occupied Denmark to the allied and neutral press, Dansk Pressetjeneste (DPT). The 
result was, that the comparatively modest resistance activities in Denmark compared 
with other European countries, received substantial attention in Allied newspapers. In 
most other occupied European countries such work was carried out in press offices 
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connected to their Governments-in-exile in London. In the Danish case there was no 
such Government-in-exile, therefore the dissemination of news on Danish resistance 
to Allied newspapers was significant for Denmark’s reputation with the Allies. The 
conclusion is that the vast majority of Danish journalists stayed in their jobs in the 
official press, and were following rules and verdicts from Danish and German author- 
ities, but the most radical element of the journalistic community engaged in clandestine 
activity at the same time, and a few of them went to Sweden or England and engaged 
in work directly for resistance interests or Allied propaganda. 

The illegal press was very diverse, and reflected in the first couple of years the values 
and the composition of the resistance movement. The largest and earliest paper was 
the communist clandestine paper Land og folk (Country and People). Second in cir- 
culation was the left wing Frit Danmark and following this a number of conservative 
or right wing papers, including papers connected to the Danish Unity Party, which was 
significant in the early non-communist resistance. Social democrats, Liberals and So- 
cial Liberals, and papers and editors connected to these parties engaged at this stage, 
and to a large degree also later; not in the clandestine press or in resistance as such. 
The main goal of the early clandestine papers was to put pressure on the official adap- 
tation policy and turn public opinion against the occupation regime and collaborators. 
After August 1943 the democratic and national frames were more uniform and the 
debates within the clandestine press broader and with more stress on future political 
development at both national and international level. Discussion for and against the 
Soviet Union and Communism was significant, although somewhat suppressed in or- 
der not to be connected with the heavily anti-Soviet German propaganda. In Denmark 
radio receivers were never confiscated by the occupation authorities but listening to 
the BBC was to some degree suppressed through German jamming. Listening to the 
BBC was not illegal in Denmark, which was the case in nearly all other occupied 
countries, therefore the need for news in the Danish illegal press was limited compared 
with for instance Norway, where favourable Allied war news in illegal papers kept up 
a spirit of endurance and opposition to the occupation authorities. 


Readers’ reactions 


During the first months after April 9, 1940 nearly all papers lost readers, generally 10 
— 15%. Of the papers connected to the government parties in the 1930s, Social 
Democrats and Social Liberals lost most, probably as a hidden protest against policies 
of the parties behind the Government seen as responsible for April 9. Economic inse- 
curity was clearly responsible for a general fall in circulation. Prices soared, unem- 
ployment rose and fear of economic problems ahead was predominant. Discontinuation 
of subscribing to a paper was one of the obvious means of reducing expenses. A general 
lack of trust in news and opinions was another reason. 

In the first couple of months after the April 9 war news from Norway and France 
had a high priority for the readers and listeners, and as news on the war mostly came 
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from The German Press Agency and the daily bulletin from the German Military 
Command (Wehrmachtsberichte) the war news was met with considerable distrust. 
Already on April 13, 1940 a diarist wrote: “A really bad thing is that the press and the 
radio now are regimented. We only hear and read about German victories and state- 
ments from other countries which are in favour of the Germans. When I turned off the 
radio yesterday I said to Ida: “Were I not already in favor of the English, I would have 
been after such statements, but I cannot help listening to it”.° The majority of Danes 
suspected that controlled news was biased and especially German war news, even 
though the Germans at this early stage of the war did not have any unfavourable war 
news to hide. The German war news was initially not more inaccurate than the English 
news, although the German news was cloaked in an ideological language to which 
many Danes reacted with contempt. 

Radio news in Danish from the BBC began on the evening of April 9 and very 
quickly received a very high audience. At this stage the news from England was not 
trusted completely, but it was trusted more than news from German sources. An ob- 
vious sign of distrust in all kind of media and news was the amount of rumors, personal 
communication and closed meetings with exchange of news and opinions. The personal 
diaries have scores of examples that a personal observation, even though it was only 
on second or third hand, always was seen as superior to and more trustworthy than any 
media report and news, including the BBC and clandestine papers. This was partly due 
to existence of control systems and partly due to the war and occupation experience as 
such. 

Therefore the majority of Danes during the Occupation used a negotiated reading 
of war news from the beginning of the Occupation, and especially if they saw that news 
or articles came from German sources, but also war news from the counter-media was 
met with a negotiated reading. The attitude of the readers of the press to articles, edi- 
torials and comments in the press until August 29, 1943 depended on the theme or 
subject, and for the elite opinion also the specification of source, which at least the best 
educated part of the public noticed. Anything not connected with the Occupation, the 
war or the Germans was generally met with the same reactions as before the Occupa- 
tion, and in most cases did not experience control or sanctions. 

The issues, which could not be covered or discussed in the press, were taken up 
especially by BBC broadcasts in Danish and later, by the clandestine press, also a much 
more critical attitude to the Danish Government was predominant in the counter-media, 
although both the BBC and the clandestine press was until the summer of 1943 very 
cautious not to advocate a retreat or dismissal of the Government, because they did not 
reckon that the majority of Danes would agree in this. Instead they constantly attacked 
the Government for being too soft on the German demands, and from a very early date 
a number of political scapegoats were introduced to draw a line between an acceptable 
Danish policy and outright collaboration, seen as a patriotic policy or an unpatriotic 
policy. Foreign Minister (and later Prime Minister) Scavenius and Minister of Trans- 
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port Gunnar Helweg-Larsen were placed beyond this line and suffered heavy and fre- 
guent attacks, although they were not put in the same category as Danish Nazis, or 
Danish volunteers for the Eastern Front etc. Generally these denouncements were ac- 
cepted by the majority of the population. 

The reading of articles and editorials connected with support for Government policy 
towards the Germans slowly changed into a more negotiated reading, and these articles 
were seen by readers as something the papers were supposed or even forced to write. 
The majority of readers who still bought the paper did not turn against it in non-occu- 
pied related subject-matters and most of the readers also, in general, supported their 
usual political party, and voted for it in the March 1943 general election. Introduction 
of so called “Norwegian conditions” in Denmark was a concept which many Danes 
could follow with a sense of admiration seen in the Norwegian context, but until the 
summer of 1943, it was frightening for the vast majority, if the prospect was intro- 
duction of such conditions in Denmark, and to a sizable part of the population this was 
also the case considerably later. 

At the same time, a number of readers of the press also eagerly read a clandestine 
paper and its attacks on Scavenius, the Germans and Danish Nazis, although not ev- 
erything in it was accepted or believed. In several respects clandestine papers were 
also met with a negotiated reading. A part of the population from early 1943 turned 
against Government policies and adaptation in general, despite what they read in their 
daily paper. This did not lead to an outright rejection of the wish for the continuation 
of a Danish government. Many wanted the comfort of the April 9 agreement and a 
Danish government, but at the same time admired anti-German acts. 

The influence of the BBC and the clandestine press clearly had its limits. When in 
the fall of 1942 John Christmas Moeller, the leading Danish spokesman in London 
from the spring of 1942 and former leader of the Conservative Party, in a BBC broad- 
cast, spoke out in favor of industrial and railway sabotage, contemporary sources are 
in agreement that the message was met with rejection by the majority of the population. 
Commentaries and attacks on him in the Danish press were not German-inspired, but 
written with a personal conviction that weakening the position of the Danish Govern- 
ment in its relationship with the Germans was a harmful, although not an unpatriotic, 
policy. 

Gradually during 1944 with more open German terror, with general protest strikes 
and with restrictions on the daily life of ordinary Danes the vast majority of the pop- 
ulation supported the messages in the clandestine papers and the BBC, and the gov- 
eming body of resistance movements, the Resistance council (Frihedsradet), was seen 
not as a political council, but as a national council. German propaganda in the press or 
in Danish broadcasts was considered irrelevant or was interpreted oppositional. A 
German message would under all circumstances be seen as wrong, misleading and 
unpatriotic. The newspapers survived on the non-occupation related topics and were 
getting ready for a new start after the anticipated liberation of the country. Surprisingly 
the circulation of the papers did not fall significantly during this period. 
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Conclusions 


Institutions and large companies often have a capacity for self-preservation and adap- 
tation much like Governments and political parties. The press seen as individual in- 
stitutions share this tendency. Survival of the paper, protection of the achieved circu- 
lation and local standing are first priorities, more general political and national values 
only second. The press experienced during the occupation the same changes in values 
and attitudes as the population and other institutions, so the vast majority of papers 
developed a stronger national and democratic frame than before the occupation. They 
readily adapted to the indirect control systems as long as it was seen as a part of the 
general adaptation policy ofthe Government, and were not ahead of the population in 
the development of stronger reactions against the cooperative policy. Arguments that 
adaptation and collaboration were in the interests ofthe German occupation authorities 
were generally not clarified or accepted. On the other hand the press clearly resisted 
attempts from the Germans through the control system or censorship to create under- 
standing for their war, for Nazism or for the German new order. 

The existence of a control system and censorship had a significant early impact on 
the readers creating distrust in news and articles, especially ifthey were seen as Ger- 
man-inspired or from a German source. From 1943 or 1944 a more critical attitude to 
adaptation and collaboration developed, but generally the public were ahead of the 
press, although the newspapers never were able to take positions or voice opinions 
directly on German occupation rule. The existence of counter media, especially BBC 
broadcasting, played a significant role in this development, although BBC broadcasting 
and clandestine papers were also met with negotiated reading and listening, but at the 
same time with an emotional engagement, which the daily paper could not produce. 

The conclusion is that democratic values were fairly well-established in the Danish 
population during the war, and public opinion developed to a significant degree during 
the occupation according to democratic standards. It was influenced by war, by the 
political development and by direct public communication. The control systems of the 
press or the German occupation authorities were generally not able to influence the 
public on broader democratic or national questions. 
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Chapter Seven: 
The Press in Eastern Europe during the Cold War 


Peter Schiwy 


I. Not only the press — all media 


Even though the title of this chapter expressly mentions the word ‘press’, it would be 
inappropriate to focus exclusively on the print media in seeking to identify the clear 
differences between the ways in which East and West handled the dissemination of 
information. Anyone who studies the East-West conflict between 1945 and 1989 will 
quickly come to recognise that it was the cross-border exchange of information that 
had a decisive influence on the eventual outcome. 

It would perhaps be going too far to link the technical advances made in radio and 
TV broadcasting during these decades with developments in media politics within the 
communist-ruled states of Eastern Europe, but it is worth mentioning the following 
factors: firstly, the introduction of VHF radio - less susceptible to interference and, 
though limited in geographical range, very influential within the German border areas; 
secondly, the improvements made in short wave reporting; thirdly, the increasingly 
effective use of jamming transmitters; fourthly and most importantly, the growth and 
increased sophistication of programming. Even now, the impact made by the transistor 
radio on political developments at the time has not yet been fully appreciated by stu- 
dents of the era. The Internet is also a ‘child’ of the Cold War, or rather a product of 
the American Defense Department, and we can take heart from the fact that this is now 
creating problems for party-controlled governments who merely try to pose as being 
democratic. You could describe the Internet as a pacesetter— ifnot for democracy itself, 
then certainly for freedom of the media. 


II. The media theory of the socialistic regime 


“A newspaper is not just a collective propagandist and agitator but also a collective 
organiser.” This maxim was first put forward almost 105 years ago to the day. It was 
uttered by a certain Mr Ulyanov who later changed his name to Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 
He is the true father ofthe communist theory ofthe media, even though he deferred to 
Marx who, because he never held the reins of power, seemingly formulated his own 
ideas in a more democratic and libertarian fashion. 

Nowadays, we all know full well what Marx and Lenin meant: we have seen at first 
hand a system which interpreted information as synonymous with agitation and pro- 
paganda. And yet, these concepts, which have such negative associations for us, were 
ideologically prescribed under socialism as defined by Lenin, Stalin, Brezhnev and 
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their criminal ilk and were regarded as evidence of party loyalty. Consequently, the 
media were subject to rigid state control in all Eastern Block countries. This meant that 
the instrument of censorship was actually superfluous under most of these regimes. 
However, wherever loopholes were left by communist centralism, censorship was el- 
evated to an important state institution. According to Paul Roth, Soviet policy on the 
dissemination of information set the standards for the other Eastern Block countries 
and was characterised by the following criteria: 


1. The basic human right to freedom of opinion and information was rejected as the 
right of the individual. 

2. The Communist Party's monopoly of power was taken to include the monopolisa- 
tion of the press and all other instruments of opinion and information. 

3. The dissemination ofthe state doctrine of Marxism-Leninism and of foreign policy 
objectives was exclusively under the competence of the political elite. 

4. All resources for the dissemination of information — be they of personnel, eco- 
nomic, or technical nature - including those that could be used for its suppression 
were strictly centralised and came under party control. 


Yet both in its planning and in its effect, this rigid system had a flaw. The relative 
acceptance or resistance of the population to information is dependent on the existence 
of competing media. 


III. Human beings as instruments for instruction and control 


Essentially, communist regimes considered the media as having a duty to educate peo- 
ple in the ways of socialism and thereby reinforce the Party's hold on power. Infor- 
mation was never regarded as a commodity in its own right, but rather as a means to 
an end. As a result, journalism in the Eastern Block produced a picture that corre- 
sponded to the ideas and wishes of the Party but failed to reflect reality, in many cases 
ignoring or deliberately distorting it. 

This observation should not, however, be taken to mean that Western journalism 
was always thorough and accurate in representing and recording reality. But the very 
purpose of journalism is to communicate information and the journalist's mission is to 
serve the needs of society as a whole rather than one particular cause or party political 
interest. I appreciate that this is not universally the case and acknowledge that, if reality 
actually conformed to my somewhat idealised portrayal, there wouldn't be any conflict 
with regard to the balance of programming of the public service broadcasters in our 
own country. But I'm not here today to talk about internal German media affairs. What 
concerns me here are the contrasting principles of journalism. This contrast or even 
conflict had a decisive influence on the way that reporting took place in the media of 
Eastern Europe during the Cold War. 
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IV. The effective CSCE proceedings 


Back to the socialist times: The communist leaders of the Eastern Block saw their 
authority threatened by the influence exerted by Western media on their subject pop- 
ulations. I would remind you here of the debate surrounding Basket IH in the Final 
Declaration of the Helsinki CSCE Conference. The inclusion of the principles con- 
ceming the improvement of access to information in the Helsinki Accords highlights 
the close connection between media activities and politics in practice. In retrospect, 
we can see how decisive the insistence of the Western Block on these principles was 
for the further course of events. It is to the lasting credit of the Western politicians — 
in particular the Americans — that they recognised this at the time, although from my 
own practical experience I can barely conceal my regret that so little attention was paid 
by the politicians at the time to the importance that Western media, mainly of the 
electronic kind, had for listeners in the Eastern Block. Those in the West who followed 
political developments with interest were aware ofthe existence ofbroadcasts by Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, but only to the extent that these were American orga- 
nisations operating on German soil whose presence led to constant protests from the 
East. 

Confidential exchanges with ordinary people behind the Iron Curtain and also with 
functionaries in the Eastern Block revealed the true impact of these broadcasts. This 
extended beyond the German-speaking part of Europe and its particular situation with 
a common language to other countries where the Voice of America, the BBC, the 
Deutsche Welle and the Deutschlandfunk were broadcasting foreign-language services 
to the Eastern Block. In 1980, when the then Federal Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
visited Leonid Brezhnev in Moscow, Pravda published the German statesman's speech 
made at the evening reception in the following day's edition. Pravda censored the 
speech, suppressing the clear statements made by Schmidt on the Soviet war in 
Afghanistan at the time and summarised the contents of the speech as follows: “The 
Chancellor also addressed various issues concerning Afghanistan.” On the same day, 
I happened to be in another Eastern Block country where, true to the Leninist principle 
of never trusting foreign journalists, I was accompanied by members of the State 
Broadcasting Committee. I didn't listen to the news on the radio in my hotel that morn- 
ing as I couldn't speak or understand the local language and when I arrived at the studio 
I was met by my hosts who said: “Have you heard? Pravda has censored Schmidt.” 
“No, I haven't. But how do you know?” The answer came back quickly: “Because RFE 
have just reported it.” And here follows another example, this time from Hungary. 
West Germans and West Berliners — a distinction that was made at the bidding of the 
East German regime — were allowed to enter the country without formalities and get 
a visa at the border crossing. There were only two professional groups who had to 
submit a written application for a visa with photos and questionnaires sent several 
weeks ahead of their visit: priests and journalists. This is another prime example of the 
ideological significance that the communist rulers attached to journalism. 
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V. The defense against “media aggression” 


States which asserted their monopoly over the media did not simply resign themselves 
to the possibility that information might filter through from outside to influence their 
subjects, the very citizens that they had claimed for themselves and for their own ide- 
ology. They had an array of resources at their disposal for combating information 
regarded as ‘interference’ in the affairs of the East. The GDR certainly had the most 
difficult task of all, given the shared language and the geographical proximity. Any 
encounter with undesirable information was often offset with an attempt to stir up a 
political scandal. We all remember the expulsion of the West German TV correspon- 
dents from the GDR, the closure of the SPIEGEL office, the refusal to allow a West 
German radio station to attend the Leipzig Trade Fair — all clear examples of Eastern 
pressure against the media in general and individual persons in particular to tip the 
political scales in their balance. 

One further technique in which the Soviet Union, with its huge technological ex- 
pertise and security budget, particularly excelled was the jamming of broadcasts. Ex- 
pert opinion suggests that they invested around 250 million Euros in setting up the 
equipment used for this destructive activity. This particular ‘industry’ cost over 100 
million Euros per annum to operate, employed a workforce of approximately 500 and, 
in energy terms, consumed 1 billion kilowatt hours per annum. Even then, the network 
of jamming stations had by no means full coverage. Effectively, they only managed to 
cover the major population centres. The stations worst affected by the jamming were 
RFE and RL, the Voice of America and — depending how serious the political situation 
was — the BBC and Deutsche Welle. This led to vigorous protests, particularly from 
the British who, especially in the light of events in Poland around 1980/81, objected 
most strongly to this action which was clearly contrary to the accord reached under the 
auspices of the CSCE. Other Eastern Block countries also indulged in similar jamming 
practices and actually spent more on what they saw as measures to defend the political 
status quo than they did on directly informing the public. Even today, it is more ex- 
pensive to generate interference than to broadcast information. 

The political climate could generally be measured in terms of how much or how 
little jamming was taking place at the time. Heavy interference accompanied the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, the Hungarian Uprising in 1956 and the Polish Crisis 
in 1980/81. And it was no coincidence that jamming diminished in the mid to late 60s 
during the period of détente. Just how embarrassing foreign broadcasts could be is 
illustrated by the Bulgarian affair. In the notorious ‘Case of the Poisoned Umbrella’, 
the regime even resorted to assassination to rid itself of disagreeable reporting in Bul- 
garian by the BBC. Another method could best be described as ‘poaching instead of 
jamming’. 

As a result of careful opinion polling in their own countries, there was a growing 
awareness in the East that the official state media were heartily detested, perhaps for 
the very reason that they were seen to have this special instructive role in upholding 
party ideology. The national media were seen as boring, old-fashioned, uninformative 
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and lacking in credibility. This was the same picture that emerged from regular surveys 
conducted by stations such as Radio Free Europe. 

As a result of various state directives, for example, in the Soviet Union during the 
latter period of Khrushchev's office, the media were instructed to provide the populace 
with more information and, most importantly, to do so more rapidly. In this way, they 
hoped to knock rumours on the head and diminish opportunities for information em- 
anating from abroad to exert a greater influence on public opinion. The essential tedium 
of state broadcasting was countered by boosting the entertainment content. They were 
desperate to keep their own people tuned to the state-controlled media and tried every 
trick in the book. Heide Riedel wrote: “The singer Wolf Biermann was deprived of his 
GDR citizenship in November 1976, amove which was met with worldwide protest...” 
In order to divert attention in the GDR away from the storm caused by the Biermann 
affair and to dissuade the ordinary people from trying to tune into West German stations 
as a source of information, the GDR government embarked on a major entertainment 
offensive in 1977. The stars of this campaign were not recruited from other socialist 
countries but rather — and here's the irony — from Western commercial pop culture. 


VI. The unexpected consequences of the turn of events in Germany 


Now to return to the print media, although for the duration of communist rule, the 
distinction between print and electronic media was far less significant than it would 
have been under free market conditions. There simply was no competition. The com- 
mercial success or failure of a particular media was, at best, of secondary interest. The 
chief purpose always remained the political control of the reader and listener with a 
view to preserving the power of the Party. 

For this reason, media managers in the Eastern block were all the less prepared for 
the events of 1989. They were ill-equipped to rise to the challenge presented by free 
journalism. Editors-in-chief who had spent decades acting as loyal party hacks strug- 
gled to adjust to their new responsibility to serve the interests of their readers rather 
than slavishly adhere to the official line as laid down by communist spin doctors. 
During the weeks and months after the implosion of the communist regime, while the 
official state and party publications were both helpless and rudderless, numerous op- 
position publications sprang up in competition, though these were to vanish again after 
‘normalisation’ and the switch to constitutional government, as they not only lacked 
capital but also the commercial expertise to survive in a free market. 

Even though each of the former communist states experienced the changeover in a 
different way, a general pattern emerged whereby West European media companies 
were able to turn to their own advantage this lack of understanding of how the free 
market and, perhaps more importantly, the lack of know-how regarding free journal- 
ism. 

They skilfully positioned themselves in the new market, particularly in the print 
media. In Poland, the Czech Republic and the Balkan states, a new and diverse media 
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landscape is now flourishing under foreign ownership, one more after-effect of the 
Cold War. 

And after such an immense turnabout in fortunes, it does no harm to pay tribute to 
the victors in this theatre of the Cold War. Their victory was itself a form of tribute to 
the man who gave his name to this seminar. Kaj Munk died for those very principles 
that unite journalism and the spirit of academic enguiry: namely, human dignity and 
freedom. 
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Chapter Eight: 
Walking on a Knife's Edge: Freedom of Press in Turkey 


Yusuf Kanli 


Freedom of thought and freedom of expression are not just luxury concepts of Western 
democracies. Free press is not a right just for newspapers, TV and radio stations or 
newsmen, it is at the same time a reguirement of the public's right to be informed. 
Freedom of opinion and the right to information as well as a free press are fundamental 
rights in the absence of which there cannot be democracy. I couldn't agree more with 
what Wilhelm Staudacher, the secretary-general ofthe Konrad Adenauer Foundation, 
underlined in the preface of a “Media and democracy” book published in 2005: 


The relationship between media and democracy is one of interdependence, with the free media 
leading to informed decisions and to qualified political participation. Conversely, a democracy 
as a free expression of political convictions of a people rests on the firm foundation of a free 
media. 


Are we first journalists reporting developments as we see and observe them? Or should 
we first be patriotic servants of our states' august interests? Where is the line between 
the two? 

The contentious Article 301 of the Turkish Penal Code (TCK), the anti-terror law, 
the taboos, written and unwritten restrictions on freedom of expression, political pres- 
sures, interests of the media bosses and the shackles on the Turkish public's right to be 
informed... 

Shall we allow people “curse at Turkey and get away with it” rhetoric of the con- 
servatives against demands to amend Penal Code Article 301 and remove the shackles 
on freedom of thought, or shall we stand by the international perception of “There 
cannot be a crime undefined in the laws” and thus defend that in modern societies there 
can be no crime such as insulting the Turkishness? 

Are the beatings of women by police on International Women's Day at an Istanbul 
square and European Union Trio meeting in Ankara next day coincidental, or do they 
reflect some sort of an organized reaction of the establishment against EU imposed 
reforms? What about police tearing down posters of a Kurdish film from the walls in 
Diyarbakir just a day before a Turkey-EU Association Council meets in Brussels? 

Catering to national taboos and sensitivities, respecting the norms of the profession, 
abiding with the “right of people to be informed” and not violating the vaguely de- 
scribed crimes in laws of the country... Growing monopolization of media ownership, 
increasing pressures and intermingled relations between the political administration 
and media bosses and journalists and writers trying not to give up free expression and 
free speech... 

This is like walking on the knife's edge. 
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A society is not “free and democratic” just because there are free elections in that 
country. Free elections are vital, but not sufficient. The supremacy of law, equality of 
all in front ofthe law and the separation of powers and human rights and liberties are 
all hallmarks of any democratic order. Civil rights and liberties must be safeguarded. 
They cannot be traded for something else. 

While discussing freedom of expression at conferences from Copenhagen to Bali, 
it became all the more clear that irrespective of ideology, nationality, ethnic back- 
ground and to a certain extent geography, there are two different perceptions of the 
issue. 

One of these two perceptions is based on “individualism”, while the other is more 
related to the degree of communal awareness a person possesses. The first could also 
be described as “neo-liberalism” -- an ideological stance that could care less what other 
people may think on any issue but is rather apprehensive about the no-limits liberal 
approach of the individual on issues of concern to his/her own self. 

What other people think on an issue, how strongly they feel on any subject, and reli- 
gious or communal values and norms bother the neo-liberal not at all. What is important 
is what and how he/she perceives that subject. Although individual freedoms are being 
defended with lofty words, in reality what's important are the freedoms of one's own 
self, people sharing the same position and compatriots -- a term that has a wider con- 
notation than its classical meaning and which indeed could mean a nation, as was seen 
in the Danish cartoons controversy. 

This is an understanding that could best be described as “egocentric,” a approach 
that could not care less what others may feel or think on an issue or how severe the 
damage that could be inflicted on their sentiments if, for the sake of “testing the limits,” 
some adventures are undertaken by an irresponsible editor. 

The other perception is built on the concepts of “communal responsibility” and 
“communal awareness.” Even though there should be no limit to freedoms on a con- 
ceptual basis, in real life there is indeed a limit to all freedoms. That limit is erected 
by communal realities. 

In a land that has suffered so much in its recent history from xenophobia, rejec- 
tionism, discrimination and hate speech, it is impossible to accept defamation of any 
religion, the ridiculing of prophet of a religion as a terrorist, and the portrayal of a 
religion as the root cause of backwardness of the societies practising that religion. 
Closing off streets, forcing a group of people have a certain emblem on their lapels to 
vividly demonstrate their “difference” and such developments might be tolerated as 
“individual unpleasant developments,” but it's with such small steps that a calamity 
starts to build up. 

It is a fundamental duty for any government to take measures and provide security 
for its citizens. There should be no letup in the fight against terrorism. But, the moment 
we start to sacrifice democratic norms and civil liberties, particularly from the freedom 
of press hallmark, then that means we have started to lose this fight irrespective of how 
seriously we might have crushed the terrorist elements. That is because a prime target 
of terrorism is to kill society's freedoms. 
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Censorship and harassment of the media cannot be reconciled with the notion of 
free and democratic society and governance. “They are criticizing the government 
because we have stood against their interests” and other such remarks by government 
members must be cither substantiated with facts, or this harassment must be stopped. 
Similarly, it is impossible to reconcile with any norm of democratic understanding a 
remark by a prime minister calling a senior columnist to relinquish his Turkish citi- 
zenship and leave the country just because he said he would not recognize his president 
if an Islamist was elected as the new president of the country. Such a “Love it or leave 
it” fascist understanding has unfortunately made that columnist a target of Islamist 
activists and the increased number of death threats he started to receive since then is 
testifying to that. To better understand how serious such threats might be, I would like 
to recall the recent murder of my friend and colleague Hrant Dink after he was sen- 
tenced under the contentious Penal Code Article 301 on grounds that he insulted 
“Turkishness” and thus was made a target, or just send a glance to the long list of 
journalists murdered in Turkey since the 1900s. 

In the aftermath of the 1980 coup in Turkey, Bülent Ulusu, a retired admiral, was 
named prime minister. Assuming that one of the duties of a reporter was to ask ques- 
tions and thus help bring clarification to issues, at the first press conference of the 
retired admiral premier I asked a question. I cannot recall what the question was, but 
I remember today as an example of political pressure on journalism what my boss told 
me upon returning paper that day. The premier had called him and asked for my ex- 
pulsion from the paper because I had asked an “inappropriate question.” I was not 
expelled, but for some time, I was confined to my desk. 

In mid-August 2007, the Turkish media was shocked with a statement from the 
biggest media group of the country. Emin Colasan, a daily columnist with the daily 
Hürriyet for the past 22 years and an arch-opponent of political Islam in Turkey, was 
sacked. Çolaşan will definitely soon find a platform and continue expressing his views, 
but the message is clear: If a senior writer as popular as Colasan could be sacked, all 
journalists who would not want to risk their jobs should better mind what they report 
and how they analyze developments in the country. 

Unfortunately, neither the “request” of the 1980 coup premier to my boss, the sack- 
ing of Colasan, nor Prime Minister of the country Recep Tayyip Erdogan asking a 
senior writer “love our presidential choice or leave the country” are exceptional cases 
in the Turkish media. 

The growing trend of monopolization in the Turkish media; media bosses getting 
engaged in many fields of economy and thus developing some sort of a “happiness 
ring” state of relations with the political administration; growing authoritarian style in 
the governance of the country; last but definitely not the least, the widening Islamist- 
secularist polarization in the country on the one hand and increasing separatist threat 
on the other hand all indicate that pressures on the Turkish media and free speech in 
Turkey are likely to increase in the period ahead. 

Ever since the new penal code entered into force in Turkey, we have been com- 
plaining about some of the articles of this basic legal framework that were written with 
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a rather primitive and obsessive mentality. Irrespective of whether this country will 
continue its European Union accession process or not, widening our democracy and 
enhancing liberties must be the goal. Turkey's EU process is helping accelerate re- 
forms, for sure. However, these reforms are required for a better governed, democratic 
and prosperous Turkey, where all citizens enjoy equal rights and are afforded equal 
opportunities to reflect their cultural heritage and where people are not placed behind 
bars because they have views that are not compatible with those ofthe administration, 
the establishment or the majority. 

Not only do we rarely have a day when the Turkish prime minister is not harassing 
the media for criticizing the government with some ulterior motives, instead of ex- 
panding reforms we unfortunately notice an iron fist tightening around our neck. While 
we are expecting the government to abide with the pledges it made during debates 
before the new penal code and to eradicate Article 301 and such paragraphs of that 
basic law that reflect a rather ill mentality, we see further restrictions being imposed 
on the freedom of expression and freedom of press through a law amending anti-terror 
legislation. 

No one can dispute that in a democratic society there ought to be no taboos. Dis- 
cussion on any issue must be possible, and people must be mature enough to accept 
that there might be differing opinions, perceptions and even people's affinity to certain 
matters. This is, more or less, what we keep on stressing: “freedom of thought” or 
“freedom of expression.” 

Governments of semi-democratic or totalitarian countries may have trouble under- 
standing it, but in true democracies it is none of their business to make editorial deci- 
sions on behalf of newspeople and journalists. Governments may not want to see it 
happen, but in democracies the media may report on issues that might be considered 
“taboo” by some establishment or group of people or that may damage “national in- 
terests”, according to some. In democratic countries, governments, rather than acting 
with political considerations and thinking of clamping down on such reporting, gen- 
erally take such issues to court and let them be resolved through the judicial process, 
as do the establishments, interest groups and individuals who feel their rights were 
infringed upon or their interests hurt by such reporting. 

In the absence of a court decision to the contrary, publishing articles, commentaries, 
photographs, cartoons or sketches cannot be restricted in a democracy, and people who 
might feel their rights were infringed upon or interests unjustly damaged through the 
publication of such material have the right to go to court and demand legal action 
against those responsible, seeking an apology or compensation, or both. 

Thus, to what extent can avoidance of graphic content that could offend the public 
or the censoring of a news article or some graphics because of national security con- 
cerns, or as a voluntary contribution by the media to the fight against terrorism, conform 
with the “freedom of the press” concept? And particularly in view of the fact that such 
an act would not limit the liberties of the journalist alone but at the same time would 
restrict individual access to information. 
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The problem at hand is — at a time when the international community has been unable 
to define what terrorism is — how to strike a balance between “responsibility,” a fun- 
damental right, and journalism's principle of objectivity. 

Even in the most difficult times, the Turkish media has always found a way of 
evading the toughest judicial obstacles to free press and free expression, and we are 
confident that it will succeed in that task today as well. Will it help Turkey's progress 
or image to put scores of journalists and intellectuals behind bars? Will it help in the 
fight against terrorism to put intellectuals in prison? Criticism is a right and cannot be 
curtailed with obscure descriptions of crimes in the criminal laws. 

We have to be clear and must say it loud: There is no room for undefined crimes in 
a democracy. 

The current furore of prosecutions and convictions for insults under Article 301 of 
the Turkish Penal Code (TCK) comes from a conflict between an old way of thinking 
and a new one. It is the difference between life under the rule of autocratic sultans and 
life under democracy. In earlier centuries under Ottoman rule, the sultan — who was 
also the caliph — the state and its apparatus were paramount. The individual, relatively, 
was nothing. Under the democracy of today, the individual has a heightened, more 
important significance while the state and its apparatus have become secondary. 

Turkey's current law on insulting the state needs to be brought up to date to reflect 
this emphasis on the individual in a democracy. Insults to abstractions need to be 
eliminated and the focus changed to insults to individuals. Further, the idea of insult 
itself needs to be eliminated and replaced with clearer ideas of what constitutes harm. 
In fact, Article 301 should be completely eliminated and replaced with a new law. 

Until a complete change is made, Article 301 as it is or as it might be amended will 
continue to be used to prosecute intellectuals, writers, and activists — to threaten them 
with jail, put them in jail and choke free thought and expression. 

Here is how it presently works: 

First, Article 301 deals in terms of the idea of “insult,” but there is no definition of 
the term. This allows a court to see an insult any way it wants to. If a person is found 
guilty, he can receive a suspended or actual jail sentence of from six months to three 
years, depending on the circumstances. 

Second, under Article 301 a person can publicly insult “Turkishness,” the Parlia- 
ment of Turkey, the government of the Republic of Turkey, the judicial institutions of 
the state, the military and security organizations. 

Thus, the current law makes it possible to bring charges for alleged insults to abstract 
ideas or to entities, while the modern concept of law makes it possible to criminalize 
insults only to individuals. For example, “Turkishness” is an abstract idea. You cannot 
find it in a field like a tree. Judicial and government bodies are vague terminologies. 
Under modern law, it is not possible to consider criticism as an insult to the “judiciary” 
or any of the other things listed in the contentious Penal Code Article 301. 

And painful though it is for some to accept, it would no longer be legally possible 
to insult “Turkishness.” A Turk's blood may still boil when hears Turkey or something 
Turkish maligned, but under modern law it is not an insult. Nonetheless, it would still 
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be possible to insult individual people — but to do so, new laws that are clearer than 
the vague general idea of insult will be needed. In the case of American law, the two 
major types of law are slander and libel. Both terms apply only to an individual, not 
to an abstraction. 

Slander is saying something false and damaging. More particularly, it is the act of 
saying something false and malicious that damages somebody's reputation. Slander 
pertains only to a person and to something that is said. To be guiltyts 
from Ghana, Vietnam and Ukraine and how these expectations are formed through 
images of success. 

Such images contribute to individual and perhaps family goals, particularly 
concerning monetary success and personal wealth that influence decision-making, 
including in instances where such opportunities are only attainable through 
irregular and unsafe migration. These factors that clearly play a role in pre- 
departure decision-making also further discredit the notion of physical, mental, 
legal and psychological coercion as defined above. Some degree of rational and 
voluntary decision-making is at play in the pre-departure process, even if the 
false or exaggerated nature of this imagery may lead us to question how truly 
autonomous these decisions may be. 


Diminished Voluntariness as a Push Factor 
Some evidence exists that limited freedom or lack of a social safety net may be 


a driver of voluntary movement. Naturally, we should recognise the diminished 
voluntariness at play in these situations and question the extent to which this 
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can be framed as autonomous movement. We may be able to understand these 
inequalities at home as factors pushing victims to depart. 

Domestic violence is one such factor assumed to be a push factor for 
trafficking, not only in the literature but also among my informants. However, 
methodologically sound evidence of a relationship between human trafficking and 
domestic violence remains weak globally, with the assertion often unsubstantiated 
with first-hand data (e.g. Warnath, 2007 or Zimmerman and Watts, 2003 arguing 
that women trafficked into sex work ‘share the vulnerabilities’ of women who 
experience domestic violence). La Strada contends on the basis of research in 
Belarus that domestic violence is ‘one of the root causes of trafficking’ (La Strada, 
2008: 54).'’ This claim was also made by several informants in Ukraine, including 
one who argued that ‘labour migration has a woman’s face, as women not only seek 
to earn an income in order to be able to afford a separate dwelling and avoid abuse 
in this way, but also to avoid any future dependence on the part of their children’ 
(Elvira Mruchkovska, Director, Suchasnyk (NGO in Chernivtsi, Ukraine), Email 
interview, 3 September 2009). 

The same informant argued that women from rural areas of Ukraine face 
higher levels of gender inequality and noted that, in the experience of her NGO, 
80 per cent to 90 per cent of rural women experience gender inequality and abuse 
in the family. She was one of several local NGO stakeholders in Ukraine to assert 
a link between domestic violence and trafficking. Ukraine was in fact the only 
country of the three where a relationship between the two phenomena — domestic 
violence and trafficking — was raised. For example, Olena Kustova, a lawyer and 
Program Manager in the Law Enforcement Section of the US Embassy to Ukraine, 
asserted that there are two major push factors for migration: the lack of economic 
opportunities for women, and domestic violence, which together act as a driver for 
women to leave their homes and travel abroad (2 September 2009). 

One anonymous informant from an inter-governmental organisation offered a 
more nuanced approach: 


Domestic violence itselfis not an isolated phenomenon and it is usually combined 
with other circumstances, such as economic depravity, acceptability of violent 
treatment (whether by the perpetrator, the victim, or the community) ... some of 
the factors that may lead to domestic violence may equally lead to susceptibility 
to trafficking. (Anon., Human Rights Project Officer, Inter-governmental 
organisation, 29 November 2010) 


My findings revealed another example of lack of social bonds that may have a 
potential relationship with trafficking. When asked about pre-departure knowledge 


17 The La Stada study states that: ‘there is a high incidence of domestic violence 
among trafficked persons, indicating that this violence is one of the factors contributing to 
trafficking’ (2008: 13) but does not offer more concrete information on the nature of that 
experience or prevalence of this link. 
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and assistance from family members, five victims indicated that they were orphans. 
While estimates of the number of Ukrainian orphans vary, according to UNICEF, 
there were approximately 65,000 to 80,000 Ukrainian children in residential 
institutions for orphaned and abandoned children in 2006 (Degen, 2007), less than 
1 per cent of the then child population of 9 million children. Analysing my data in 
greater detail, three of the five respondents who indicated that they were orphans 
left Ukraine when they were still minors and were orphans when they migrated,'* 
thereby fitting the definition of orphans used in the UNICEF study (children under 
the age of 18 years left without parents and/or otherwise under state care). 

Of the two remaining cases of victims who migrated as adults, one of them 
indicated that she had attended boarding school, had been disabled from childhood," 
left Ukraine and returned when aged 21 years. It is possible that she was also an 
orphan before adulthood and hence could also be compared with the UNICEF 
data. The fifth case involved a migrant who left Ukraine as an adult (aged 21) and 
completed the survey at aged 23. It is unclear, therefore, if she was an orphan in 
the sense of the UNICEF definition or if her parents died during her adult years. 

A conservative reading of these data shows that four of my 104 questionnaire 
respondents (3.8 per cent) were orphans within the UNICEF definition, a rate that 
is proportionately high given the average for the broader child population and 
an important factor to note as a potential push factor.” Even if only three of the 
respondents fall within the UNICEF definition, the proportion of orphans among 
my respondents (2.9 per cent) is still relatively high. This provides support for the 
contention that lack of social bonds may play a role in trafficking, although a much 
larger sample size would be needed to confirm this connection. 

These findings provide evidence of experiences of trafficking that do not 
fall within the definition of ‘coercion’ outlined above, that is, threats of harm 
or physical restraint or abuse of the legal status of the person, as the cause of 
movement. Yet, they highlight other factors that raise doubts about the autonomy 
of decision-making. The lack of social bonds or social networks for orphans could 
increase vulnerability to trafficking in the same way that domestic violence may 
be a driving factor. 


18 Two of the respondents indicated that they had been ‘orphaned’ before departing 
Ukraine, with one adding that she had ‘no place to live/ Cupora, Herge xaT’ in response 
to the question, ‘Where was your home before you left Ukraine?’ (Question 13). The third 
respondent repeated that she was an orphan when she indicated that she had been attending 
boarding school (umkom1a-inTepuart) prior to departing Ukraine. 

19 byyunox-intepuat (cupota, iHBaJi, 3 WHTHHCTBa | rpm.) 

20 I have not been able to identify any reasons to question the questionnaire 
participants’ statements that they were orphans. 
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Conclusion 


At the outset of this chapter, I laid out a framework centred on the concepts of 
coercion and deception to assess the accuracy of the coerced victim archetype. 
Existing data, including findings from my own field research in Ukraine, 
Vietnam and Ghana, suggest the atypical nature of physical, financial, legal or 
emotional coercion. The selling of young girls by their families in Vietnam may 
be an exception, with a large number of informants in the field believing that the 
selling of young girls takes place, although primarily on the basis of other existing 
secondary sources, many of which are now outdated. Additionally, the evolving 
capacity of these children raises doubt about a simplified approach that frames 
fosterage or child labour in Ghana, for example, as trafficking, without recognising 
the capacity of these youth to make decisions about their migration and labour. 

As far as adults are concerned, rationality and voluntariness are widespread. 
The rationality is seen in (i) the (at least initially) voluntary movement of male 
and female victims; (ii) their awareness of risks, and processing and acceptance 
of these risks, as well as (iii) pre-planning, perhaps with the support of, but at the 
very least, with the knowledge of family members and friends. These victims can 
be collectively included in what I refer to as ‘voluntary victims’. 

However, the role of deception in their decisions should not be downplayed. 
Many of these victims are deceived at times broadly about the sector or industry — 
as was noted by my informants in Ghana — while in other cases deception may be 
in a more restricted manner, mainly relating to the conditions of work. In some 
instances, deceived victims may later accept the conditions of work offered to 
them. However, as this analysis focuses on the process by which victims enter into 
a situation of trafficking, it is the initial deception and its role in the process of 
rational and voluntary decision making that is under discussion. 

This combination of reasoned decision-making — including assessment of risks and 
pre-planning — and potential deception should be placed at the heart of any framework 
created to explain patterns of movement in trafficking situations. The evidence 
presented here dispels coercion as the norm and demonstrates the existence of some 
degree of autonomy in the decisions of migrants, opening the door for an understanding 
of trafficking as involving the voluntary victim and their unmet expectations. 

Finally, while some may view deception and autonomy as incompatible, I 
adopt the view that deception does not render the way in which women act as 
agents engaged in a search for a particular outcome as any less autonomous. 
Rather, deception opens the door to invalidate those decisions. The ‘voluntary 
victim’, although commonly deceived as to the nature or conditions of work 
and life abroad, either by the trafficker or through false or exaggerated imagery, 
nonetheless engages in a process of autonomous decision making that displaces 
the typicality of the coerced and kidnapped victim. This highlights the need for a 
more nuanced understanding of trafficking that sits within a spectrum of migratory 
experiences. Simultaneously, victimhood must be recognised and access to redress 
for these victims guaranteed. 


Chapter 5 
The Uneducated Victim of Trafficking 


I think we all understand that there is a myth about education and unemployment 
as the common reasons for trafficking. In reality, it appears that people from the 
community with low education are more vulnerable to trafficking. It does not mean 
they are the only ones. They are just more vulnerable to trafficking. There are some 
people with good education who are also tricked. I think the underlying reason for 
people making such assumptions is that people come from low socio-economic 
backgrounds and people interpret this as low education. 


(Anon., National Trafficking Project Coordinator, 
UN agency Vietnam, 16 October 2009) 


A widely-accepted assumption in trafficking discourse is that a relationship 
exists between levels of education and migratory decisions that lead to unsafe 
and exploitative work. Education presumably creates opportunities for potential 
migrants to access decent work’ in the domestic market. If they choose to migrate 
in order to work abroad, better-educated people are more likely to leave under safer 
conditions than their less-educated peers. Low levels of education are therefore 
seen as a major factor limiting the ability of potential migrants to find work at home 
and/or migrate safely. Education is often also assumed to increase the capacity of 
victims to understand, process and appreciate the risks involved when entering 
into a transaction. Victims of trafficking are therefore presumed to have a lower 
capacity to assess the risks associated with the contracts in which they engage. 
This chapter involves an analysis of the two-part assumption that education 
levels and trafficking are intimately connected and offers an alternative view 
of how to understand the relationship between the two. After analysing the 
uneducated victim archetype in greater depth, in the second section of this 
chapter, I discuss the absence of data connecting the levels of school completion 
of trafficked victims and their vulnerability to trafficking. There is in fact a 
surprising lack of empirical analysis of the assumed correlations between 
education and trafficking. In the course of my research, I have identified only one 
study involving primary research conducted in Thailand that focused solely on 
the interrelationship between education, child labour and sex work (Rende Taylor, 


1 The International Labour Organisation defines decent work as work that is 
productive and delivers a fair income, security in the workplace and social protection for 
families, better prospects for personal development and social integration, freedom for 
people to express their concerns, organise and participate in the decisions that affect their 
lives and equality of opportunity and treatment for all women and men. For more, see 
Vosko, 2010: 85-7. 
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2005). I have not found any academic work that involves an in-depth study into 
the relationship between trafficking and education levels and nothing at all on the 
issue of comprehension of risk.’ 

To the contrary, I propose the possibility of an inverse relationship between 
trafficking and education levels; higher educated individuals may face greater 
vulnerability to trafficking and exploitation. I also examine the question of 
comprehension of risk, a factor which is rarely analysed in trafficking literature 
but which proved to be pertinent during my own field investigations in Ghana. I 
discuss its relevance to vulnerability to trafficking and analyse the views held by 
several of my informants that potential migrants suffer trafficking and trafficking- 
like conditions not necessarily because of the tactics of ‘traffickers’ but rather due 
to the naivety of the victims themselves, being from the ‘village’ and ignorant. I 
also look at other trafficking-related experiences and decisions that may relate to 
education levels, including the types of sectors into which victims are trafficked, 
willingness to report their exploitation and, finally, the geographic distance 
travelled. In the final section of this chapter, I look beyond the aggregate figures 
of school enrolment and completion and explore other education-related factors 
that may prove relevant when assessing vulnerability to trafficking, including the 
quality of education and cost of schooling. 


The Archetypal Uneducated Victim and its Origins 


Numerous authors assert that there are clear correlations between education levels 
and the risk of human trafficking. At times, authors described strong correlations; 
in other instances, reference is made to education as one of a multiplicity of 
causal factors. 


2 The closest analysis I have identified on the topic is an article by Bridget Ogonor 
and Austin Osunde in which they argue that the right to education is violated for young girls 
who are trafficked from their homes to places within and outside of Nigeria for labour and 
sexual exploitation, thereby depriving the victims of education (2007). They examine the 
successes and shortcomings of a Universal Basic Education Programme for 130 repatriated 
victims (that is, analyse education as a reintegration tool as opposed to specifically looking 
at lack of education as a cause). Ironically, the programme appears to have been largely 
unsuccessful, the authors failing to see the patronising and stereotypical views that they 
themselves adopt. The authors find themselves unable to explain why the girls ‘seek to be 
re-trafficked at the least opportunity’, and blame the programme for making ‘no attempt ... 
to change the values and attitudes of the students who are well positioned to positively 
influence members of the larger society toward sexual trafficking’ (2007: 617). Referring 
to trafficking as a social vice and making no distinction between the various types of 
exploitation suffered by victims of trafficking, the authors argue that the curriculum content 
should ‘equip pupils with the personal agency to probe anti-female cultural values’ — not 
explaining what these ‘anti-female’ values entail — and ‘dissuade female students from 
accepting to be trafficked’ (Ogonor and Osunde, 2007: 617). 
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Writing on trafficking of Romanian women, Sebastian Lăzăroiu and Monica 
Alexandru argue that education is an important ‘vulnerability’ factor: ‘In this 
context it is obvious that the higher the degree of education and the longer 
the period spent in school, the more education constitutes a protection factor 
against trafficking’ (2003: 27, emphasis added). Describing the global picture of 
trafficking, Vidyamali Samarasinghe and Barbara Burton argue that the ‘roots of 
trafficking are structural and systemic’, including ‘profound disadvantages for 
women in terms of poverty, education and wage employment’ (2007: 54). They 
continue that ‘[i]ndividuals at risk are usually children and women, aged between 
5 and 25 years, mostly rural, poor, and with little education’ (Samarasinghe and 
Burton, 2007: 55). 

In the Asia region, several authors make similar arguments. In a few instances, 
these are empirically-based, although reports often lack a transparent methodology 
to determine the basis for data collection. This includes studies focused on Vietnam 
(Duong and Khuat 2008: 205-6 whose 2005 sample of 213 female respondents 
was ‘relatively un-educated’) and Nepal (Poudel and Carryer, 2000: 74-5). Mary 
Crawford and Michelle Kaufman identify various inequalities facing Nepali 
women, including ‘educational inequalities’ that are ‘rampant’ (2008: 905-6). 
They conclude, ‘[a]ll these socio-cultural forces put Nepali girls and women at 
risk for sex trafficking’ (Crawford and Kaufman, 2008: 905-6). Susan Tiefenbrun, 
too, argues that women are ‘victims of poverty’ and suffer because of ‘the failure 
of some cultures and societies to place value on traditional women’s work, and of 
the lack of education and employment opportunities for women in developing and 
transition countries’ (2001: 208, with her position echoed by Trépanier, 2003: 48). 

In the Africa region, a 2001 study by ILO-IPEC, involving fieldwork in Benin, 
Burkina Faso, Cameroon, Côte d’Ivoire, Gabon, Ghana, Mali, Nigeria and Togo, 
identified three key underlying ‘causal’ factors of trafficking: socio-cultural 
factors, such as the social acceptability of children working and historical patterns 
of illiteracy or low education; economic factors, such as the inequalities between 
rural and urban areas; and juridical and political factors, such as the absence of 
enforceable legislation (2001: 13-14, 27-9). In regard to Nigeria, Jeffrey Cole 
argues that ‘[l]ack of education and the common view that daughters are servants 
of family interests have worked to channel girls, especially poorer ones, into 
prostitution, both at home and abroad, from the late 1980s’ (Cole, 2006: 222). 

In contrast to the above literature, Lisa Rende Taylor’s 14-month study in two 
villages in northern Thailand (2005) presents a far more complex picture. Rende 
Taylor explored the correlations, if any, that existed between parental investment 
in education and child labour, sex work and trafficking. Her study found that last- 
born children stay in school the longest and enter work, on average, the oldest. 
However, many of the last-born girls go directly from school to Bangkok or 
abroad, migrating and entering hazardous work. The last-born children, despite 
receiving higher levels of education than their siblings, enter hazardous labour 
first or more often. Rende Taylor goes on to note that these younger daughters do 
not know how to farm and after such significant investment in their education it 
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is considered undesirable for families to see them working in the farm or a local 
market. As a result, there is a tendency for these girls, who have received more 
education than their older siblings, including their brothers, to be sent into riskier 
work situations (Rende Taylor, 2005: 422). 

In general, the literature discussed above reflects a tendency globally — and 
particularly in the discourse on Africa and Asia — to draw direct links between low 
levels of education and/or incomplete schooling and vulnerability to trafficking. 
Frequently, this ‘link’ is presented as a fact, without any solid evidence to support 
such statements. Exceptions to this perspective, such as that of Rende Taylor, 
are rare. There are significant implications of this amplification of the assumed 
relationship between education levels and trafficking. Substantial resources, for 
example, are invested in reintegration programmes focused on educating victims. 

This assumption is quite puzzling when it comes to Eastern European countries 
like Ukraine. Quite often Ukraine is presented as the country with the highest 
number of victims of trafficking in the world (UNODC, n.d.: 6). However, the 
generally high levels of literacy among the majority of Ukrainians are widely 
recognised. Prior to 1989, literacy was near-universal, with levels of education 
in Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union ranking above other 
countries with comparable levels of per capita income (Corrin, 2005: 545). 

Authors writing on the topic of trafficking have also noted the importance 
of avoiding ‘stereotypes on this issue, as many trafficked women are also 
highly educated but living in countries where law and order and the authority 
of central government have broken down so that conditions are ripe for their 
exploitation’ (McSherry and Kneebone, 2008: 71). Many Eastern European 
countries from the former Soviet bloc and the Balkan region conform with this 
description. Like Bernadette McSherry and Susan Kneebone, Rebecca Surtees, 
who has also conducted research on the trafficking of men (2008), states that 
‘[glenerally, trafficking victims had low education levels’ (2005: 13), but highlights 
various exceptions: 


. a small number of victims from countries such as Ukraine, Moldova, 
Romania and Bulgaria had higher education levels, including university and 
college degrees. Indeed, many trafficking victims had education similar to, and 
even higher than, that of the general population in their home countries. This 
highlights that it is not only the poorly educated who are trafficked (2005: 13). 


In summary, the uneducated victim archetype can be found across the existing 
literature. However, there are some clear regional discrepancies and certainly some 
noted exceptions regarding education levels of victims. Despite this, many sources, 
including academic analysis, fail to unpack in greater detail these inconsistencies 
and what they say about inadequate education as an assumed cause of trafficking. 
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Contesting the Uneducated Victim Archetype 
An Inverse Relationship between Education and Trafficking 


My research in Ukraine — including data collected from questionnaires completed 
by 104 trafficked returnees summarised in Table 5.1 — revealed possible correlations 
between education levels and human trafficking. Of the 104 respondents from 
Ukraine, all reported having attended school in Ukraine prior to their departure. 
The majority of respondents (55.8 per cent) attended school up to the age of 17 
years, the age at which high school is usually completed in Ukraine, with some 
continuing on to further education. In addition, 26.0 per cent of the respondents 
attended school up to the age of 15 years and 13.5 per cent attended school up to 
the age of 16 years. The minimum and maximum duration of schooling for the 104 
respondents were 6 years and 11 years respectively, not counting those students 
who went on to attend college or university. 


Table 5.1 Age up to which the respondents attended school 


Age at final year of Frequency Percentage of total 

schooling number of surveyed 
individuals 

13 1 1.0 

14 4 3.8 

15 27 26.0 

16 14 13.5 

17 58 55.8 


In terms of tertiary education, 17.3 per cent of these respondents, or 18 
trafficked returnees, went on to attend college or university before leaving Ukraine. 
Among these 18 respondents, ten completed their college or university degree 
and attained the resulting qualification (nine female and one male respondent). 
Overall, the data indicates that among the 104 respondents, 58 had finished school, 
with a further 18 continuing on to tertiary education. One in ten of the respondents 
had completed college or university-level education. This sample of 104 returned 
victims of trafficking cannot be deemed uneducated based on these figures. 

For a more definitive analysis, a comparison with the broader Ukrainian 
population is required. As noted above, like many other former Soviet Union 
countries, levels of literacy, school enrolment and school completion in Ukraine 
are relatively high. According to the UNDP National Human Development Report 
in 2002, universal education among Ukrainians was approaching the level of 
developed countries at 79 per cent (for comparison, the world average is 65 per 
cent; in developing states it is 61 per cent; in developed Organisation for Economic 
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Cooperation and Development (OECD) states 94 per cent; and in Eastern Europe 
and the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 77 per cent). In 2004, this 
indicator for Ukraine reached 86 per cent (UNDP National Human Development 
Report, cited in Ministry of Economy of Ukraine, 2005: 19). 

Set against the UNDP data, a significant finding of my research was that 
the trafficked individuals surveyed appeared more educated than the broader 
Ukrainian population as a whole. For the purpose of this analysis, I have relied on 
the UNDP Human Development Report from 2008 (UNDP, 2008). This particular 
UNDP report documents levels of education of individuals in Ukraine aged 25 to 
70 years as of 2006. 

According to the UNDP, as of 2006, approximately 49.2 per cent of people 
aged 25 to 70 in Ukraine had completed only lower secondary education (2008: 
80), that is, had left school by the age of 15 (see UNDP, 2008: 104 and UNESCO, 
1997), the age at which compulsory education ends. By comparison, only five 
respondents, or 4.8 per cent of my survey sample had left school prior to reaching 
the age of 15 and only 32 of the returned victims of trafficking in total, or 30.8 per 
cent of all questionnaire respondents, had ended their education by the age of 15. 
This reflects a considerable difference with the UNDP data which show that almost 
19 per cent more of the broader population of Ukraine had left school at or before 
the age of 15 when compared to my trafficked respondents. The sample of victims 
who completed my questionnaire was, on average, more educated than their peers. 

An informant from an inter-governmental organisation in Ukraine shared 
the experience of a trafficked couple who accessed reintegration support from a 
partner organisation. The informant’s aim in sharing this story was specifically to 
highlight the misconception that trafficked victims are uneducated: 


There was a couple living in Ternopil. The wife had a PhD. She is an economist. 
The husband was one of the few ISO9000 auditors [a global standard for third- 
party certification as an auditor] in Ukraine. They wanted to start a business, a 


3 According to my survey data, 87 per cent of victims spent less than one year 
abroad prior to returning and accessing reintegration support. Many of the victims who had 
completed my questionnaire in July 2009 would therefore have left Ukraine towards the end 
of 2007 or around the first half of 2008, depending on how long they had been accessing 
reintegration support. The 2006 data from this UNDP report are the only reliable available 
data on education in Ukraine that I have identified that closely resemble the time period 
when the victims who completed my survey would have left Ukraine. Moreover, it indicates 
a wide age range allowing some comparability with the age of my survey respondents, 
who ranged from 17 to 50 years old. It is arguable that the least educated segment of the 
Ukrainian population could be found among those aged 50 to 70 years, which would skew 
this analysis. However, there is no evidence that this is the case, especially given the longer 
life expectancy of the better educated. See for example Corsini 2010, a Eurostat publication. 
Although it does not discuss Ukraine — a non-member — it discusses Estonia, another former 
Soviet country. The study notes that higher educated people live longer than lower educated 
people for both men and women. 
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consulting firm. They had at that time a 4-year old daughter and decided to leave 
her with her grandmother and go abroad to work in the factories in Portugal. 
Why? Because they wanted to make enough money to start their consulting 
business. They decided to go and they ended up in a factory and they were 
trafficked ... The woman was in the trafficker’s house for domestic labour and 
she was also raped. They were separated for 6 or 7 months because he was in 
the factory and she was in the house. Their 4-year old kid was back here in 
Ukraine. [A] grandmother isn’t really equipped to take care of a 4-year old. The 
factory gets raided and they are deported. (Anon., Counter-Trafficking expert, 
inter-governmental organisation, 13 August 2009) 


The informant went on to note the irony that, after being deported and returning 
to Ukraine, the family was finally able to access the micro-credit they had been 
seeking through an NGO programme for reintegration of victims. Beyond the 
anecdotal element, there is a very interesting issue raised by the comment of this 
informant who adopted a somewhat dismissive tone towards the victims.’ In the 
context of an initially voluntary departure, the informant described this story in the 
language of migration, referring to remittances and goal-setting regarding potential 
income-earning from the opportunity they found in Portugal. Simultaneously, the 
informant linked exploitation to this initially voluntary movement; the victimhood 
of the couple cannot be questioned. Furthermore, their very high levels of education 
did not reduce their vulnerability to exploitation and could even be seen, in part, a 
cause for their initial decision to migrate. This furthers some of the related findings 
discussed in the previous chapter and serves as an interesting example of how 
monetary need acts as a driving force. 

Comments on education and its relationship with trafficking were also made 
by the then Chief of Mission at IOM Ukraine, who highlighted that Ukrainians 
are a highly educated population. He went on to note that, ‘[a] lot of victims of 
trafficking have finished high school’ and ‘there is also trafficking of people with 
higher education’ (J. Labovitz, former Chief of Mission, IOM Ukraine, 27 August 
2009). While arguing that there is in fact a relationship between education levels 
and trafficking, the former Chief of Mission went on to suggest that it is ‘not as 
pronounced’ as is often thought. He also made a reference to brain drain, as has 
been noted in the academic literature (Uehling, 2004), situating trafficking within 
this broader spectrum of migration. This latter reference highlights the greater 
likelihood of migration among the better-educated. 

Another informant also noted the generally high levels of education among 
victims housed in the IOM Rehabilitation Centre in Kyiv. She noted only two 
exceptions during her time there as a psychologist. Both involved children from 
Roma families: 


4 We could conjecture that this could be due to the informant’s familiarity with such 
stories and therefore lack of emotion, the informant’s criticism of the couple’s pursuit of 
money, or perhaps because of the ironic end to their experience that the informant highlighted. 
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... we had only two victims who had not studied at all. It was one girl from a 
Roma family. She was 17 years old and she had never attended school. There 
was a boy of 10 years also from a Roma family who had never attended school. 
So the level of education is quite high and there is no specific relationship 
between trafficking and the levels of education of victims. (20 August 2009) 


Outside of Ukraine, only one informant, Andrew Bruce, former Chief of 
Mission at IOM Vietnam, made explicitly reference to the possibility of an inverse 
relationship between education and trafficking: 


... The migrants of the world are normally the brighter people and the trafficked 
victims of the world are the migrants. I do not think it is the highly intelligent 
migrant who does not get trafficked and the dumb migrant who does ... With the 
women in Cambodia working in a brothel, maybe some smart people find their 
way out of a situation of trafficking [but] I think the smart people are trying to 
get out and move. [It is] the smart people who are looking for jobs and once you 
are looking for a job, you are vulnerable to someone getting you into something 
you do not want to be in. (21 September 2009) 


Although based on a limited sample size, we can conjecture the possibility 
of an inverse relationship between education levels and greater vulnerability to 
trafficking, contrary to the presumption of an uneducated victim. This alternative 
approach to understanding the relationship between trafficking and education 
levels is illustrated in Figure 5.1. 


Relation between education levels and 


High 
risk of trafficking 
= Presumed risk of 
trafficking 
Risk of 
trafficking Observation from 
findings 
Low 


Low Years of education High 


Figure 5.1 Observations on relationship between education and 
trafficking in Ukraine 
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Does Education Impact Trafficking in Other Ways? 
Victims’ Access to Shelters and Willingness to Report 


It has been presumed that education levels impact not only vulnerability to 
trafficking but also the accessibility of reintegration centres. Based on an IOM 
study in Ukraine, in which the majority of women came into contact with 
rehabilitation support on their own initiative, Guri Tyldum and Anette Brunovskis 
concluded that women who initiate their own reintegration must be more educated 
than their peers: 


We may assume that having access to resources like education and social 
networks makes it easier to contact rehabilitation services and ask for help. We 
can thus expect that victims who contact NGOs for assistance and rehabilitation 
are systematically different from those who do not. (Tyldum and Brunovskis, 
2005: 25) 


I assessed the views of Tyldum and Brunovskis during my fieldwork to see if 
this reasoning could explain the high levels of school completion of my survey 
respondents, all of whom had accessed reintegration support. I specifically 
questioned informants about these claims and the extent to which they believed 
that victims staying in shelters and accessing reintegration services have higher 
levels of education than the broader population of trafficked individuals from that 
country. Contrary to the views of Tyldum and Brunovskis, informants noted that 
high levels of education may act as a deterrent for seeking help. One informant, 
Dr Lysenko of the IOM Rehabilitation Centre, noted: 


They had experiences in life. They were smart. They have studied so they are 
ashamed to ask for help. ‘I am an educated person. I know about this. How did 
I fall for this offer to go abroad?’ They usually never go to shelters because they 
are scared that everyone will know. The more educated a person is, the lower 
the person falls down after being trafficked because of the fall from where they 
have come. (Dr I. Lysenko, Psychologist, IOM Rehabilitation Centre, Kyiv, 20 
August 2009, trans.) 


Factors such as shame (or pride) appear to be excluded from Tyldum and 
Brunovskis’ proposition that self-accessing shelter victims are likely to be more 
educated than their trafficked peers, an assumption that seems to be supported only 
by the intuition of the authors. Informants suggested shame was relevant in both 
instances of sexual and labour exploitation. A wide sample of victims — including 
both those accessing reintegration support through shelters and those who are in 
contact with researchers by other means — would be needed for verification. 
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Distance Travelled 


No known studies of trafficking explore in depth the question of how education 
levels impact the distance travelled by the victim. Yet, several studies that are 
focused on migration more broadly address this issue. For example, a 2009 study 
on internal migration among French youth noted that the most highly-skilled 
youth do not receive a positive wage return from migration, demonstrating 
concomitantly that these young workers must instead contend with the national 
labour market. However, the opposite situation is observed for less-skilled young 
workers who obtain positive wage returns from migration (Lemistre and Magrini, 
2009). Moreover, where a spouse similarly has a higher level of education, this 
may limit migration as movement may create conflict where there are separate 
career paths, suggesting that those with lower education and/or where their spouse 
similarly has a lower level of education may be more mobile. 

In Ghana, there is also some evidence that education levels may influence the 
distance travelled by victims. Margaret Peil’s 1995 study, although dated, presents 
data from a census conducted in the city of Madina (southern Ghana) in early 1993. 
The study involved interviews with 600 adults and included the migration history 
(both by regular and irregular means) of those returnees who were interviewed, 
as well as that of their siblings. It should be noted that no mention is made of the 
word trafficking or even exploitation. 

Among those surveyed, nearly half of the returnees interviewed in Madina 
had been away more than five years, yet they eventually returned home, usually 
while still under the age of 40. Interestingly Peil found that among regular and 
irregular migrants from Medina, men and women with primary or no schooling 
were somewhat more likely to emigrate than those with middle, secondary and 
vocational schooling. However, almost all remained in West Africa. Those who 
left after middle school occasionally migrated long distances, as far as North 
America and Europe.* Given the study’s inclusion of both regular and irregular 
migrants and the fact that the study covered a significant number of migrations that 
took place in the eighties and hence may not correspond to current patterns, it is 
almost impossible to extract accurate findings regarding the relationship between 


5 Peil’s study makes reference to sex-disaggregated data, but the poor wording of 
her research findings makes it very difficult to discern exact differences between the sexes. 
Peil writes: ‘Men are more likely than women to emigrate at most distance and educational 
levels, though sometimes the differences are small. Gender balance is greatest for those 
with secondary, vocational or middle school education and least for university graduates. 
Men and women graduates reach Europe in almost equal proportions, but very few women 
go further’ (1995: 353). It is unclear what Peil means by ‘most distances’ and ‘gender 
balance is greatest’ but she appears to suggest that differences in patterns of migration of 
men and women diminish as their levels of education rise. This is until they reach the level 
of tertiary education when an imbalance —with men travelling further than women — is once 
again evident. 
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education levels and trafficking, even using the proxy of migration. The study 
would have been more useful for our purposes if it had captured such issues as 
exploitation abroad. 

The education data from Peil’s study reflect the data from a newer but much 
smaller study by the Centre for Migration Studies at the University of Ghana. 
This study suggests that it would be incorrect to say that those migrating for work 
abroad are uneducated, or even the lesser educated in the community. Of the 60 
people interviewed in the study, 34 respondents (57 per cent) said they knew of 
the dangers of irregular migration but nonetheless undertook the journey. Twenty- 
three of these 34 respondents (67.6 per cent) had at least a basic level of education, 
eight had secondary school education or higher, including two who had post- 
secondary education (Awumbila, 2010: 10). 

Any conclusions that we can draw on Ghana must be premised with a 
strong caution concerning the lack of first-hand demographic data on victims of 
trafficking from the country and the tendency for the existing data to be somewhat 
outdated and focused on male irregular migrants, without indications as to whether 
any of the participants in those studies would identify as a victim of trafficking. 
Nonetheless, the existing data suggest that it would be incorrect to assume that 
Ghanaian irregular migrants are generally uneducated. 


Capacity to Comprehend Risk 


There are no identifiable studies that link levels of education, capacity to 
comprehend risks and vulnerability to trafficking. Yet it is commonly assumed that 
victims have limited capacity to comprehend the risks associated with irregular 
migration or to discern deception in employment negotiations, leading to their 
exploitation. An IOM study of trafficking from Belarus, Bulgaria, Moldova, 
Romania and Ukraine, for example, found that many rural residents in all the 
countries studied had heard about cases of labour and sexual exploitation that 
happened in their surroundings but did not comprehend the probability that such 
exploitation may happen to them (IOM, 2006). The study therefore concluded that 
efforts need to be made to increase comprehension of risks. USAID programmes 
similarly assume low comprehension of risks and therefore invest heavily in mass 
media campaigns, particularly via MTV (USAID, 2008). 

During the course of my own fieldwork in Ghana, many informants in the 
field held the view that potential migrants suffer trafficking and trafficking-like 
conditions not necessarily because of the tactics of ‘traffickers’ but, to the contrary, 
the naivety of the victims themselves. Informants went beyond questioning the 
extent to which victims had undertaken some form of due diligence to assess the 
nature of the work they were offered in destination countries — or in the instance 


6 Peil’s study explores migration at large. For example, she refers to the large number 
of Ghanaians studying in Britain and ‘African professionals’ in the US. 
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of child trafficking, within Ghana — to actually describing these victims as naive, 
from the ‘village’ or ignorant.’ 

Referring to the role of parents in child labour exploitation, one 
informant commented: 


Some of these people have lived in a village and do not have any degree of real 
or formal education. Maybe they have been educated to primary education. For 
some of these parents, this is simply how they are. You give them 50 Cedis or 
100 Cedis* and they have no idea. (Anon.) 


Another also referred to the ‘ignorance of parents’ as a ‘key cause’ (Anon.). 
Two informants referred to the easy ability of people to succumb to the ‘vehicles, 
the clothes that they wear’ and other items that successful migrants ‘show off’ 
(Anon., Government of Ghana). In the view of these informants, ‘these people 
assume that all that glitters is gold’ (Anon., international organisation; see also 
earlier discussion in Chapter 4 on the fairy-tale life abroad). 

These comments can be contrasted with the perspective of an anonymous 
informant from the University of Ghana’s Centre for Migration Studies, who was 
acutely aware of the grave risks faced by irregular migrants when travelling from 
Ghana to destination countries. His comments are affirmed by the study conducted 
by the Centre for Migration Studies cited earlier, which was officially released 
during the course of my research. Although addressing only a small sample of 
120 informants composed of 60 returned individual irregular migrants and 60 
households questioned in the Brong Ahafo Region,’ the research has important 
findings when set against the comments above. Although the report notes migrant 
ignorance, it also shows fairly calculated decisions regarding the migration itself. 
This included the measures taken by potential migrants to raise the funds needed 
to acquire various documents (Awumbila, 2010: 5) and the rationale behind the 
decisions of these migrants to follow particular routes in order to gain the easiest 
access to Europe (in this case, Spain via Libya) (Awumbila, 2010:7). The study 
reminds readers not to underestimate the extent to which migratory movement is 
a calculated exercise. 


7 Although not deliberate, many of these comments expressed a patronising tone. In 
these instances, I have chosen to quote my informants anonymously. 

8 This is the equivalent of around 30 to 60 USD. 

9 The report also notes that 29 in-depth interviews, 11 key informant interviews and 
3 focus group discussion were undertaken in Dormaa, Nkoranza and Accra, although these 
do not appear to be the source of the findings discussed in the report. The report also fails to 
discuss transparently and in depth the entire methodological approach. 
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Other Variables in the Education Systems 


Levels of school completion thus appear to play a more limited role than assumed 
in shaping the risks and vulnerabilities facing potential migrants. If this is the 
case, it is arguable that other education-related variables may play a role. In this 
final section, I discuss a number of other potential interlinkages between education 
levels and vulnerability to trafficking. This includes the quality of education and 
the cost of schooling. 


Quality and Not Quantity? 


As can be seen from the above, most analyses on trafficking focus on years of 
education completed by trafficking victims. Factors such as the quality of that 
education are given limited, if any, attention. However, this aspect is worth 
exploring as there are sufficient indicators that suggest other dimensions of 
education may be linked to trafficking. Vietnam and Ukraine are used as examples. 

It is widely acknowledged that Vietnam has a relatively ‘impressive record’ 
in terms of access to education. Despite the system’s reliance on fees, the World 
Bank has recognised how gaps in school enrolment between rich and poor remain 
narrow (World Bank, 2006: 93). According to UN Statistics Division (2011), 
Vietnam claimed a net enrolment rate for primary education for boys of 97 per 
cent in 2001 and 91.9 per cent for girls in the same year. No further data are 
given by the Government of Vietnam for any other year between 1991 and 2009. 
If victims of trafficking are in fact poorly educated, does this mean that victims 
come from the three to eight per cent who are not reaching higher levels of school 
completion or are other factors at play? 

While acknowledging the high rates of school enrolment, the World Bank has 
noted, as seen below, that the actual quality of that education remains a concern 
in Vietnam. We could therefore contend that while the broader Vietnamese 
population, on paper, has high rates of school enrolment when compared to their 
global peers, the issue is in fact the quality of that education. This could explain 
the number of victims who are found to have high or higher levels of school 
completion than assumed. 

According to the World Bank, while secondary education in Vietnam is 
sustained by well-trained and prepared staff, reasonable teaching aids and basic 
equipment, the issue is the length of the school day, with most days being organised 
on a half-day basis. While the Government has introduced a full-day of schooling 
for primary schools, this is not Government-financed, putting ‘children from 
poorer families at a disadvantage in accessing quality education’ (World Bank, 
2006: 94). The World Bank notes that about one-quarter of students in the poorest 
quintile attend extra privately-funded classes, whereas nearly three-quarters of 
students in the richest quintile do so. The rate of attendance for additional classes 
is higher for females than males across all quintiles. 
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The difference is significant, there being 23 periods of instruction per week 
at the half-day rates compared to 35 periods of instruction in a full-day schooling 
week (World Bank, 2006: 94). This means that while over 90 per cent of Vietnamese 
children are enrolled in school, a large proportion are in fact attending school only 
two-thirds of the time that students attend schools in other countries around the 
globe (or when compared to wealthier Vietnamese). Whether or not Vietnamese 
victims are among the more or less educated, they still may on average be less 
educated than non-Vietnamese populations or more wealthy Vietnamese, simply 
because they have a significantly shorter schooling day. This raises the question of 
whether relative poverty is a characteristic of trafficking, an issue addressed in the 
next chapter. Therefore, even where Vietnamese victims prove to be relatively well 
educated, they may be ‘under-educated’; education levels may in fact correlate 
with vulnerability to human trafficking, particularly for the poor. 

Turning to Ukraine, UNICEF has highlighted the lack of data available from 
the Ministry of Education and Science to assess adequately the quality of education 
(UNICEF, n.d.: 2). However, there are indications of weaknesses in the Ukrainian 
education system. Concerns about quality range from lack of teaching and learning 
resources, particularly in rural areas (UNICEF, n.d.: 2) to out-dated curricula and, 
in the case of vocational schools, a tendency for students to be trained in fields that 
do not match the job market (UNICEF, n.d.: 3). This study may help to explain the 
relatively high levels of education among Ukrainian victims and yet the challenges 
faced in accessing work that could be identified as a push factor for trafficking. 

While an assessment of the quality (particularly with regard to number 
of hours of schooling) may seem a diversion in the context of this chapter, it 
is actually central to this analysis. While we are unable to establish definitively 
the hours and quality of schooling attended by Vietnamese victims, these issues 
demand a more disaggregated analysis of the education experiences of victims 
in order to discern whether a relatively shorter school day is a factor. In the case 
of Ukraine, problems with the quality of the education system and particularly, 
the applicability of the curricula to the demands of the market could be a factor 
in explaining the apparent contradiction behind Ukraine’s well-recognised, very 
educated population and yet the global picture that Ukraine remains one of the 
biggest source countries in the world. 


The Cost of Schooling 


As has been identified in extensive secondary research, it is a widely-held view that 
girls are often removed from school due to high costs of education, with limited 
family income being used to educate boys instead. In the following section, I 
address the possibility of a correlation between costs of schooling and increased 
vulnerability to trafficking. Thailand and Vietnam are used as examples. 

In Rosanne Rushing’s study on sex work and migration in Vietnam, school 
fees were noted as being too taxing on the family income and were one of the 
main reasons given for children leaving school (Rushing, 2006: 477). An earlier 
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2001 study by Jianye Liu noted the various ‘opportunity costs’ for parents sending 
children to school, particularly the girl child. Liu argued, ‘The expected return to 
a son’s education is higher than the return on investment in a daughter’s human 
capital, which is lost upon marriage’ (Liu, 2001: 389). Liu also notes how time 
spent travelling to and from school is a further consideration, with safety being 
a factor for parents with daughters (2001: 389). If we reflect upon the findings 
of Rende Taylor’s 14-month study of Thailand (2005), the opportunity cost of 
educating children is clearly important. In this study, parents were found to 
invest in boys rather than in girls and, when girls were educated, parents sought a 
return on the investment in their daughter’s education through encouraging their 
employment in risky, high-earning jobs. 

The cost of schooling was observed to be significant in the Vietnamese context 
during my field work. One informant referred to the transition from government- 
provided social services to the increasingly privatised system today: 


[Q]uality was higher, especially regarding education or medical [services]. If 
you look at the number of doctors ... they were higher in the past but today, the 
number of medical facilities remains the same. Also, in the past, education was 
free but now it is a burden. (Anon., Senior Project Assistant: Counter-trafficking, 
international organisation, 12 October 2009) 


This informant’s comments refer to the traditional system of social protection 
in Vietnam. Prior to the transition, the Government of Vietnam was the primary 
employer of the national labour force and the only provider of what were then 
public services (Duong and Khuat, 2008: 60). Stark inequalities therefore resulted 
from Déi Mói, or economic ‘renovation’ and are reflected in school enrolment, 
healthcare, child nutrition, life expectancy, employment and basic sanitation 
(Duong and Khuat, 2008: 62-3). Although primary education is free in principle, 
education can be expensive in reality and parents are expected to contribute 
towards improvements in school facilities and teachers’ salaries (Liu, 2001: 389). 

Similar contentions were shared by an education specialist with the UN in 
Vietnam. This informant expressed the view that a number of financial issues 
restrict the participation of girls from poor, remote and ethnic minority areas: 


While tuition is free at the primary level, additional fees for school construction 
and maintenance, school materials, uniform ... and other costs must be paid by 
individual families and are a heavy burden on household budgets of the poor. 
(Anon., Education Specialist, UNICEF Vietnam, 14 June 2010) 


Sharing some of the sentiments of Rushing and Liu noted above, the informant 
from UNICEF described five key barriers to girls’ education in Vietnam: economic 
and financial barriers and the need to work; the poor quality of teaching and learning 
in schools; inadequate school infrastructure; distance from home to school; and, 
finally, parents’ and girls’ perceptions of the value of educating girls. Like the 
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World Bank’s recognition of visible gender disparities in higher education, which 
‘can lead to diverging opportunities between men and women in the labor market’ 
(World Bank, 2008: 19), this informant also referred to the segregation of women 
in ‘traditionally female’ areas of study and how little has been done to facilitate 
women’s admission to more technical disciplines (Anon., Education Specialist, 
UNICEF Vietnam, 14 June 2010). 

Moreover, the UNICEF informant noted that 65 per cent of public spending 
in education goes to higher education, which favours students from middle and 
high income families, as only 30 per cent of the poor advance beyond primary 
school. Combined with the previous discussion, this analysis introduces important 
considerations, not only the length of schooling and its applicability to the job 
market but also the cost relative to household income, which may be relevant 
to vulnerability to trafficking. These examples — from Thailand, Vietnam and 
Ukraine — raise questions that may be equally relevant to other source countries 
where high rates of trafficking sit alongside seemingly high rates of education. 


Conclusion 


At the outset of this analysis, I set out the common assumption concerning the 
uneducated and naive victim. If proven, education and the risk of experiencing 
trafficking-like conditions would show a relationship of reverse-causality, that is, 
the lower the levels of education, the higher the risk of trafficking and vice versa. 
Lack of education would be shown to undermine the capability of individuals 
to achieve unhindered decision-making, to access decent work domestically and 
abroad and to comprehend risks involved in migration-related opportunities when 
compared with their more educated peers. The logical conclusion drawn from this 
model would be that most victims of trafficking exercise limited autonomy in their 
decision making. 

In contrast, this chapter presents an alternative model, the educated victim 
as a risk-taker. In this model, education and trafficking are directly, rather than 
inversely, related. That is, the more educated a person, the more likely it is that 
they migrate, even by risky and irregular means, and, hence, the more exposed 
they are to exploitation and trafficking. The conclusion in this case would be that 
victims show a high degree of autonomy in the decision-making process, their 
education levels being one marker of this autonomy. Their movement is not driven 
by naivety but rather by the empowerment derived from higher levels of education 
than their peers. 

As noted at the beginning of the chapter, most of the literature, as well as policy- 
makers and civil society actors, assume that the majority of trafficking victims 
are non-autonomous or partially autonomous due to low levels of education. 
From my findings, this is questionable. To the contrary, given barriers to legal 
migration, higher levels of education may in fact lead to higher levels of irregular, 
unsafe migration for those pursuing opportunities abroad. However, even this fails 
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to capture other complexities such as how the distance travelled by victims is 
impacted by levels of education; whether other education variables — like quality 
and cost of schooling — impact vulnerability; and whether other considerations 
like return on investment drive migratory decisions. What has emerged from this 
discussion is a far more complex relationship between education, movement and 
exploitation than that which is generally conceded or portrayed in mainstream 
literature or analysis and certainly one that challenges a simplistic and linear 
relationship between low levels of education and vulnerability to trafficking. 
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Chapter 6 
The Poor Victim of Trafficking 


The push and pull factors are economic. That is the primary one globally. When 
I arrived [in Ukraine], the average income was less than USD100/month. It has 
gone up considerably and is probably adjusting as a result of the financial crisis. 
Opportunities were just not available for individuals. Ukrainians as a people — 
Moldovans are the same, Belarusians are the same — went outside, probably as 
much as 10% of the population here in Ukraine and in Moldova, around 30%. 
But they do not have legal opportunities for migration ... So we are stuck in this 
Catch-22 where there are no legal opportunities to go abroad but there is a need. 


(J. Labovitz, former Chief of Mission, IOM Ukraine, 27 August 2009) 


A widely-held assumption concerning victims of trafficking is that both poverty 
and lack of livelihood opportunities in the domestic labour market increase 
vulnerability to exploitative work abroad. A comment by Pierre Sané, Assistant 
Director-General for the Social and Human Sciences Sector of UNESCO, 
in a preface to a 2006 report, Poverty, gender and human trafficking in Sub- 
Saharan Africa: Rethinking best practices in migration management, illustrates 
the assumption that links trafficking and poverty. Sané in fact goes beyond the 
assumption and argues that there is a vicious cycle of ‘poverty — human trafficking — 
poverty’ involved: 


Human trafficking, often qualified as the ‘modern day slavery’, is caused by 
human rights violations embodied in poverty while it also contributes to increased 
deprivation. In other words, poverty is one of the main factors leading people, 
especially women and children to fall preys [sic] to the traffickers. In turn, human 
trafficking locks up the trafficked persons in poverty through exploitation. This 
vicious circle ‘poverty — human trafficking — poverty’ denies individuals the 
basic right to education and information, the right to health, the right to decent 
work, the right to security and justice ... Poverty and human trafficking will only 
cease when they are adequately addressed as two intermingled issues, which 
nurture each other and plunge vulnerable persons into deep deprivation and 
exploitation (Truong, 2006: 7). 


Only a few studies question this link made between poverty and trafficking. 
Even then, the analysis that has challenged this picture has largely been in the 
context of the movement of children and not adults.' 


1 Several studies address the relationship between household circumstances, child 
labour and migration. See for example Rende Taylor, 2005. See also Mills 1999, and 
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Even in instances when extreme poverty is not assumed to be a cause of 
trafficking, studies link trafficking directly with a somewhat desperate search for 
work abroad in an effort to fill a gap in the opportunities available at home. Frank 
Lazco and Marco Gramegna, referring to a database of victims from South Eastern 
Europe, write that ‘[i]n most cases (over 75 per cent), the recruiter offered the 
possibility of finding work abroad’ (2003: 189). Vocks and Nijboer note about 
Central and Eastern European women that ‘[t]hey mainly chose to work abroad out 
of economic necessity, having an income equal or even lower than the minimum 
for existence’ (2000: 386). Discussing Ukrainian victims, Donna Hughes and 
Tatyana Denisova write, ‘[iJn agricultural areas, often there are no wages at all’ 
(2002: 44), with the result that ‘the recruiters are moving into the countryside to 
small towns and villages to recruit women for work abroad’ (2002: 43). Alexis 
Aronowtiz similarly argues about trafficking and smuggling that ‘[m]any who fall 
prey to smugglers and traffickers are usually those most disadvantaged in their 
own countries: those with poor job skills or little chance of successful employment 
at home. They are often women and children’ (2001: 167). 

If we understand trafficking as sitting within a spectrum of migratory 
experiences and recognise the voluntariness often exercised by victims at the 
departure stage, a connection between labour market barriers and trafficking 
is logical. When compared to the other myths and misconceptions analysed in 
this book, it is unsurprising that there may be some connection between income 
levels, labour market experiences at home and trafficking into exploitative work 
abroad. Yet, despite the logical and the frequent associations made in the literature 
between trafficking and the pursuit of work, no known studies exist that explore 
the labour market situation of victims of trafficking prior to their being trafficked. 
That is, there are no known studies that analyse whether or not victims faced 
barriers to the domestic labour market or sub-standard conditions of work before 
their departure and the extent to which either or both were factors that pushed 
them to seek opportunities abroad. By filling this gap, this chapter aims to make 
an important contribution to the current body of knowledge. 

If we accept the assumptions outlined above, we could imagine two groups of 
individuals who are vulnerable to trafficking. First, it may be that people attempt to 
escape poverty and through that process find themselves in a situation of trafficking 
or trafficking-like conditions. Second, it may be that people are not satisfied with 
their work situation at home and pursue alternative employment abroad. 

In terms of the autonomy associated with those decisions, there are clear 
differences between these two scenarios. Theoretically, the latter involves a higher 
degree of autonomy when compared to the decisions of those living in extreme 
poverty. In simple terms, the first group of potential victims seek work abroad as 
a question of survival and hence their real options are severely limited. We can 
define this as absolute poverty. According to the World Bank, absolute poverty is 


Muecke 1992, both of whom, like Rende Taylor, shed doubt on the view that children are 
sent to work abroad simply as a question of economic survival. 
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understood to mean the absolute standard of what households should be able to 
count on in order to meet their basic food and non-food needs in order to survive. 

The second group of victims, on the other hand, could be better described 
as ‘pursuing a more satisfying life’. This may be captured in the phrase relative 
poverty, a measure which looks at income inequality in comparative terms rather 
than absolute material deprivation or hardship. The mainstream trafficking 
framework, as it is normally presented, refers more often to the former group, 
commonly using the language of ‘desperation’ to describe ‘immense poverty and 
desire for survival’ (Nadaswaran, 2012), this ‘economic desperation’ and poverty 
‘facilitating’ the recruitment of women (Raymond and Hughes, 2001: 10). 

In this chapter, I first explore the extent to which poverty appears to drive 
human trafficking. Secondly, I turn to the question of individual livelihoods and 
the extent to which a search for individual betterment, when compared to fellow 
countrymen and women and/or citizens living abroad, constitutes a push factor 
in migration and the willingness of victims to risk exploitative work abroad. The 
particular vulnerability of youth and the impact of gender-segregated domestic 
labour markets are discussed at length. 

My findings suggest that rather than being desperate or deprived non- 
autonomous individuals, victims are often searching for an opportunity abroad 
that they believe will offer them more than the opportunities available at home, 
aligning with the second category described above. That is, although relatively 
poor, victims of trafficking are not among the poorest in their communities. This 
chapter therefore highlights the relevance of relative poverty to understanding 
trafficking. In reality, there is a range of scenarios that fall in between these two 
neat abstract categories. 

Throughout this chapter, I use the language of ‘irregular’ migration rather than 
trafficking and I draw extensively on literature addressing irregular migration 
broadly as well as trafficking specifically. This chapter focuses on the pre-departure 
situation of victims and the extent to which domestic labour market conditions act 
as a push factor. At the pre-departure stage, what is revealed by my findings are 
the ways in which the pre-migration experience of victim of trafficking is largely 
indistinguishable from the broader category of irregular migrants. This accords 
with earlier arguments that, at the pre-departure stage, all potential ‘voluntary’ 
migrants fall within one large pool. These individuals have not yet become victims 
of trafficking, nor can any of these individuals be classified as actual migrants. 
They are all potential migrants and/or victims. 

A further factor in choosing to engage with the broader literature on irregular 
migration (although not migration at large), is the inherent heightened risk of 
unsafe migration when the movement is undertaken through irregular means. As 
this type of migration frequently involves the status of undocumented or illegal in 
the destination country (Bogusz, Cholewinski, Cygan and Szyszczak, 2004: 324-5; 
Kelly, 2002; Cholewinski, 2005: 20), we often seen a relationship with trafficking 
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identified in the literature (Saari, 2006; Uehling, 2004; Webber and Shirk, 2005).? 
Finally, before continuing, it should also be noted that the majority of trafficking 
literature that links poverty and trafficking focuses on income poverty, despite the 
fact that the development community increasingly adopts a broader definition of 
poverty that extends beyond the question of income levels.* An income-poverty 
focused definition has similarly been applied in this chapter. 


Defining Absolute Poverty’s Relationship with Trafficking 
Are Victims of Human Trafficking the Poorest Citizens? 


In this section, I address the links, if any, between absolute poverty and human 
trafficking. To what extent are the poorest of society most vulnerable to trafficking 
and exploitative labour abroad? Despite what is frequently a lack of solid evidence 
of a relationship between the two, a connection is often assumed and anti- 
trafficking initiatives are regularly designed on this basis: 


Poverty and human trafficking will only cease when they are adequately 
addressed as two intermingled issues, which nurture each other and plunge 
vulnerable persons into deep deprivation and exploitation. (Pierre Sané cited in 
Truong, 2006: 7) 


My own field experience suggests that poverty continues to be perceived as 
a driver of human trafficking by many stakeholders working in the field. This 
was most evident in Ghana, perhaps unsurprising given its level of development 
compared to Vietnam and Ukraine. Ghana ranked 135th on the 2013 UNDP Human 
Development Index,* as compared to Vietnam which ranked slightly higher at 127 
and Ukraine at 78 (UNDP, 2013). 

My Ghanaian informants saw poverty as not necessarily linked to the 
trafficking of adults but rather as a driver of child trafficking. Several informants 
argued that the selling of children is a consequence of both ‘poverty resulting from 
lack of employment and ignorance on the part of families’ (Dr M. Sackey, Former 
ILO-IPEC, Ghana, 22 July 2010). Two different informants, one representing a 


2 As noted earlier, however, trafficking can result from regular migration. 

3 For example, the Swedish policy document for poverty reduction, The Rights of 
the Poor — Our Common Responsibility, describes poverty as a multi-faceted phenomenon. 
Poverty is not just a matter of income; to live in poverty is also to lack political influence, 
security, opportunities for social participation and access to health care, education and other 
social services (Government of Sweden, 1997: 12—13). 

4 The Human Development Index (HDI) is a composite statistic used to rank 
countries by their level of ‘human development’ by comparing data on life expectancy, 
literacy, education and standards of living. 
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faith-based NGO and the other, the Ghanaian Ministry of Employment and Social 
Welfare, made similar comments connecting the sale of children by parents with 
both poverty and the need to supplement family income. An officer from a faith- 
based NGO argued that parents are frequently coerced into selling their children 
into the fishing sector because ‘they are not really told what the children will 
do’, ‘they are poor’ and perceive this as ‘someone helping them’. Mawutor Ablo, 
Deputy Director of Policy, Planning, Monitoring and Evaluation at the Ministry 
of Employment and Social Welfare, in similar terms argued: ‘ ... the underlying 
issue here is poverty. This is what is normally the cause. People are poor. They 
want to supplement the family income with children’s labour’. He went on to note 
the efforts of the Ghanaian Ministry of Agriculture to support families involved in 
farming through the development of services that help create some type of wage 
labour for parents. 

The apparent role of extreme poverty in the migratory movement of Ghanaians 
is also supported by the secondary data (although recent literature is limited). The 
World Bank Voices of the Poor report argues that young urban and rural Ghanaians 
feel they have no choice but to leave home in search of work, since successful 
generation of remittances is likely to make the difference between food security 
and lack of it for their families (Kunfaa, 1999: 36), although the comment refers 
largely to internal migration. Discussing regular and irregular migration and the 
role of remittances, a later study (Higazi, 2005) similarly referred to remittances as 
a household support strategy. According to this report, ‘[w]omen were more likely 
than men to have been influenced by their families in their decision to migrate. 
Remittances were usually expected by the family and were a key reason for the 
initial migration decision of family-induced migrants’ (Higazi, 2005: 12). 

Some Ukrainian informants similarly referred to grave economic circumstances 
in Ukraine as a driver and described the search for work abroad as being more 
than a search for a better life. For example, Dr Lysenko, psychologist at the IOM 
Rehabilitation Centre in Kyiv, contended that it is not education levels that correlate 
with trafficking but rather “economic reasons why people are going abroad’. She 
noted how ‘young girls go abroad looking for work and are somehow involved 
in sexual exploitation’. She referred to the ‘economic hole in their families’ that 
girls feel compelled to fill (20 August 2009). Lysenko further noted the difference 
between those citizens residing in the capital, Kyiv, where the economic situation 
‘is best’, from where they ‘do not really have victims [ ... ] because you can find 
jobs’, and other parts of Ukraine. Her view contradicted that of other informants 
who instead suggested that trafficking results simply when “people are not satisfied 
with their standards of living’ (T. Ivanyuk, Counter-Trafficking Programme 
Specialist, IOM Ukraine, 3 September 2009). According to Lysenko, ‘[i]f there is 
a possibility to find a job in Ukraine, which is enough for them — ordinary things, 
money for food and to live — they will not go’ (20 August 2009). 

Referring to the economic crisis following Ukraine’s independence, Lilia 
Koveshnikova, director of the NGO Women of Donbass located in the Lugansk 
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Oblast in the country’s east, also framed trafficking as involving a response to the 
most extreme living conditions: 


The economic crisis that hit Ukraine immediately after the breakup of the 
Soviet Union was undoubtedly one of the primary factors for the proliferation 
of trafficking in women and children. Massive unemployment affected women, 
savings were lost to hyperinflation and those who had a job received minuscule 
wages, far below the cost of living and often after months of delay. All this led 
to impoverishment of the vast majority of people. (Trans., Email comm., 29 
July 2009) 


Her view is clearly supported by the secondary literature which indicates how 
following the transition, various factors, including hyperinflation and dramatically 
reduced economic output, lowered living standards in Central and Eastern Europe 
(Corrin, 2005: 545-6). As a result, feminisation of unemployment and poverty 
emerged (Malynovska, 2006). The increased cost of social services, deterioration 
in the quality of medical care and commercialisation of education also placed 
additional social responsibilities on women (Zhurzhenko, 2001: 37). 

Consequently, by 1992, a sense of ‘nostalgia’ emerged among the poor 
and working poor of Central and Eastern Europe for the state subsidies lost 
during the early 1990s, with women’s hard work no longer rewarded by ‘the 
institutional services and benefits that they had come to see as their entitlements 
under socialism’ (Gal and Kligman, 2000: 116). It is therefore unsurprising that 
some Ukrainian informants noted a link between trafficking and ‘living in an 
economically depressed region, rural area or a small town ... living in conditions 
of extreme poverty (literally, with no money to purchase food, clothing, personal 
hygiene items, medicine or pay for other family members’ expenses)’ (Victoria 
Ostapchuk, Director, Avenir (NGO), Zhytomyr Oblast, Trans., Email comm., 13 
August 2009; see also Vijeyarasa, 2012a: 55). 

With these comments in mind, we can reflect upon the data I collected regarding 
household size prior to the departure of victims. These data were collected with the 
goal of assessing the extent to which large household sizes related to questionnaire 
respondents’ views that their household income was insufficient to cover their own 
expenses and those of the household. In response to my question concerning the 
number of people living with the victim prior to their departure (Question 17), 
more than half of the respondents were living with two (31.7 per cent) or three 
(21.2 per cent) other household members. The detailed description of the number 
of members living with each respondent, shown in Table 6.1, indicates that 15.4 
per cent of respondents were living with 4 members, 13.5 per cent were living with 
1 other member and only 3.8 per cent were living alone. 
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Table 6.1 Household structure of questionnaire respondents 


Number of household members in Frequency Percentage of 
addition to victim questionnaire respondents 
0 4 3.8 

1 14 13.5 

2 33 31.7 

3 22 21.2 

4 16 15.4 

5 9 8.7 

6 1 1.0 

T 1 1.0 

Victims living at boarding school 3 2.9 

Missing data 1 1 


The average household size, counting the victim, was 3.7 members. Interestingly, 
household sizes in Ukraine are on average relatively small — 2.5 persons according 
to the 2007 Demographic and Health Survey (Ukrainian Center for Social Reforms, 
State Statistical Committee of Ukraine and Macro International, 2008: 2). The 
possibility of a correlation between household poverty — deriving from higher 
household expenses that result from larger household sizes — and trafficking is 
raised by these data. Additionally, there were some particularly extreme cases 
within my sample, with 11 respondents living with five or more other individuals. 

High household living expenses may explain why poverty was labelled a 
factor in Ukraine. There was, nonetheless, a distinct divide between my Ukrainian 
informants who, like the Vietnamese ones, saw trafficking as a result of a failed 
search for ‘more’ (whether better pay or working conditions) and Ukrainian 
informants such as Lysenko who identified the process of irregular migration 
into trafficking-like conditions as involving only those who could not even obtain 
a basic income in Ukraine needed for survival and therefore migrated out of 
economic desperation. 


The Costs of Migration 


While links are frequently drawn between absolute poverty and trafficking in the 
literature, there is some recognition that ‘victims of trafficking are not always the 
poorest and most vulnerable’ (Shelley, 2010: 292). From a practical perspective, 
the process by which people move abroad in many instances involves considerable 
expenses, especially to fund visas or transport. Such funds are only accessible 
in the global south to individuals with access to significant sources of income, 
whether their own or through their inner circles — mainly families. Some note that 
it is those who are affluent who may be able to pay smugglers to move them and 
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their children, creating the risk of an exploitative end result (Shelley, 2010: 292). 
The inference is that the poorest are not able to engage in such movement. 

On this basis, during the course of my research, one Ghanaian informant 
disputed the idea that poverty is connected with trafficking. The informant noted 
the scope of the resources — particularly financial — needed to support people’s 
initial exit from Ghana: 


... The poor people, most of them, they want to go, but because of extreme poverty, 
they cannot afford the costs. Sometimes they use other means like connection men 
and they need to pay them. All of this involves money. So if you are extremely 
poor, I do not think you can afford the amount needed for travel. We assume that 
people who travel or migrate are not necessarily from a poor background. (Anon., 
Centre for Migration Studies, University of Ghana, Legon, 18 November 2010) 


The absence of some of these costly requirements has been identified as a 
relevant factor in shaping migration in other countries. A Ukrainian study of 14 
women irregular migrants from Ukraine to Poland indicated that the financial 
investment involved in obtaining a visa is in fact a risk factor considered by 
potential migrants (Kindler, 2008: 150). Beyond historical ties, the lack of visa 
requirements and ease of cross-border movement to Russia explained, in part, why 
Russia at the time was a major destination for Ukrainian irregular migrants. In the 
Ghanaian context, this might make other countries in West Africa similarly more 
appealing and certainly more accessible than Europe or the US. Income levels are 
thus likely to be a factor. Poor people migrate to different places on the basis of 
the costs of migration. 

Similar arguments have been made by Leontina Hormel and Caleb Southworth 
in a study on labour migration from Ukraine, in which the authors argued that 
the heavy flow of migrant labour within the former Soviet Union, particularly 
to Russia, suggests that migrants do not choose destinations exclusively on the 
basis of the macro-economic conditions in the economy of the destination country. 
However, they added to the cost considerations discussed above other factors 
such as having contacts who pass on information about work opportunities and 
the ability to fit in through language and appearance (Hormel and Southworth, 
2006: 615). These comments stress that pure economic need is not the sole or 
even decisive factor in the decision-making of potential migrants concerning their 
choice of destination. 


Relative Poverty and Human Trafficking 


The Search for Economic Betterment as the Primary Driver 


While poverty continues to be perceived as a cause of trafficking, we cannot 
discount the reality that potential migrants will be driven to seek work abroad 
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in instances where destination countries appear to offer their citizens relatively 
higher standards of living and apparently better conditions of, at least, pay and 
sometimes work. This notion explains known patterns of movement in migration 
literature such as the high rates of trafficking from Eastern to Western Europe 
(Kligman and Limoncelli, 2005: 119). Thus Elizabeth Kelly (2005: 240), along 
with Gail Kligman and Stephanie Limoncelli (2005: 126) recognise that the 
patterns of trafficking in Europe echo the globalisation of labour migration, 
heightened by stronger immigration controls following EU accession. It also 
explains, for example, the incidence of trafficking of Ghanaians and Nigerians to 
the Netherlands (Altink, 1995), of Nigerians to Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands 
(Elabor-Idemudia, 2003) and from Mozambique to South Africa (Vines, 1991; 
McKibbon, 1992). 

In Vietnam, one informant offered an interesting analysis of poverty as a causal 
factor. While labelling poverty ‘the root’ cause in most cases, the informant’s 
perspective was clearly one of relative poverty. Informants tended to describe 
migration to countries that are considered less poor and that potentially offer better 
income and employment: 


If you talk about the very specific causes for Vietnam of human trafficking, I 
think it is poverty. The root of the problem is poverty because people want to 
get a better income. They want to get a better job. They want to get a better 
life. They want more money, so they think about moving out of their place of 
origin, their community or their district and put themselves in a very vulnerable 
situation. For example, women from the Mekong Delta talk about getting out 
of the situation in their Commune. (Anon., Program Officer, International 
organisation, 5 October 2009) 


This latter reference to escaping life in the commune also hints at the relevance of 
gender inequality discussed in the next chapter. 

This ‘want’ or desire for more, in the views of my informants, is combined 
with other push factors. Panadda Changmanee, then Director for the Regional 
Anti-Human Trafficking Programme at International NGO Oxfam Quebec, noted 
a connection between this desire or want, education levels as discussed earlier 
and marriage: 


With low levels of education, they do not have the opportunity to get a better 
job in the country. There is a quick way of getting work abroad and with a better 
income than in Vietnam. This is a pull factor ... Their neighbour is going well 
when they come back; they have married the Korean man and are doing well. 
(16 October 2009) 


Changmanee was the only informant who spontaneously raised the issue of 
‘marriage migration’. She continued by noting that as long as there are countries 
in the world that are better off than others, people will always seek to migrate: 
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‘[Even] if you improve here, the other countries will always be better unless you 
have a sort of fair trade, where all countries share’ (16 October). However, we 
cannot draw a clear distinction between absolute and relative poverty as a cause 
of trafficking. For instance, this same informant gave an additional example 
illustrative of a more extreme case of poverty: 


A family will never stop begging. To think that in one hour [of begging], they 
can get USD10. In a day, they can get USD100 if the baby is very vulnerable. 
There is no comparison ... I am not saying that poverty is the root cause. It is one 
of the main causes. (16 October) 


Although Ukraine is a relatively more developed country than Ghana and 
Vietnam, Oksana Horbunova, Deputy Coordinator of IOM Ukraine’s Counter- 
Trafficking Program, named poverty as one of the most important push factors, 
along with lack of employment. She went so far as to say that, ‘[f]rom my point of 
view, it is the main push factor’ (31 July 2009). As was noted above with Vietnam, 
the concept of poverty in Ukraine is certainly less about starvation and the need to 
supplement income for survival and more related to desires for a higher standard 
of living than that offered by the Ukrainian economy to citizens. Informants 
tended to deem this search for ‘more’ as falling within the concept of poverty. At 
the same time, this is not to suggest that there is no extreme poverty in Ukraine. 
As Horbunova continued, ‘people are looking for a possibility to change their life, 
to make their life better’ and therefore do not ‘just go and stay for a long time’. 
Rather they want to ‘just make money and to get back’ (O. Horbunova, Deputy 
Coordinator of Counter-Trafficking Program, IOM Ukraine, 31 July 2009). 

This understanding of poverty was also explicit in the comments of Tatiana 
Ivanyuk, a counter-trafficking specialist with IOM. When asked to comment on 
the key causes of trafficking from Ukraine she responded, ‘people are not satisfied 
with the amount of compensation they get for their work. People are not satisfied 
with professional opportunities, so those socio-economic weaknesses would be 
the most pertinent for Ukraine’ (3 September 2009). This definition fits within 
the notion of limited economic opportunities but clearly does not amount to 
extreme poverty. 


The Inadequacies of the Domestic Market 


Having established the relevance of relative poverty, in the following section, I 
discuss the extent to which the search for work abroad appears to result from 
either lack of access to the domestic labour market (that is, the inability to find a 
job at home) or conditions of work that are considered sub-standard or below the 
expectations of individuals. First, I discuss barriers to finding work at home and 
focus particularly on youth and subsequently women. Here my own questionnaire 
and key informant research revealed particular findings regarding school-leavers 
and their search for work abroad. Second, I turn to conditions of work, with a 
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focus on pay. Lower incomes than desired are unsurprisingly revealed to be a push 
factor in trafficking. 


Youth access to the domestic labour market 

On a global scale, there is substantial evidence of the heightened susceptibility of 
youth to exploitation abroad. This was particularly evident in my own research 
in Ukraine. Forty of the 104 participants in my research indicated that they were 
not earning an income prior to leaving Ukraine. This finding opens the door to 
two possible scenarios. On the one hand, questionnaire respondents may have lost 
their jobs prior to departing Ukraine, this having been a push factor. Alternatively, 
respondents may never have entered the domestic labour market. In this instance, 
respondents may have attempted to enter the labour market (that is, after finishing 
school, while at college/university or having finished college/university) and been 
unsuccessful. Alternatively, such respondents may not have even attempted to 
access employment in the domestic labour market. 

Of the 40 respondents, the average age at the time of completing the survey 
was 23.4 years (Question 2), while the average age at the time the respondent left 
Ukraine was 21.5 years (Question 15).° Given that the average age (at the time 
of completing the questionnaire) of the total sample of 104 respondents was 25.4 
years, it is clear that those who were not earning an income before leaving Ukraine 
were at the younger end of my sample. 

Moreover, when these data are collated with my data on primary, secondary 
and tertiary education, as set out in Table 6.2, we can roughly conjecture that one 
of these 40 respondents interrupted their high school education to leave Ukraine at 
the age of 15, the age at which compulsory education ends in Ukraine; seven of the 
40 left Ukraine straight from high school; four interrupted college/university (that 
is, did not complete the degree as per Question 11) and went abroad directly from 
being enrolled at college/university; and finally, assuming a college or university 
degree is no less than 3 years, three of these respondents went abroad immediately 
after completing their college or university degree. It is undeterminable whether 
any of these 15 respondents ever tried to access the domestic labour market, but it 
is surprising that the survey shows 15 Ukrainians went straight from being in an 
educational institution in Ukraine to leaving the country. From this construction of 
the data we could say that 14.4 per cent of all questionnaire respondents — assuming 
that they exercised some degree of autonomy in their movement abroad — when 
faced with the choice of entering the labour market for the first time, considered 
the prospects for their lives better outside than inside Ukraine. 

In addition, a further 25 respondents were similarly not earning an income 
prior to departing Ukraine and had left their educational institution more than 
1 year before leaving Ukraine. We can conjecture that from the time of leaving 
school or their tertiary education to the date of departure from Ukraine, these 


5 Note that one respondent left this question blank. The average age for this question 
was therefore calculated on the basis of 39 respondents, not 40. 
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victims may have tried but failed to sustain an income in the domestic labour 
market. Overall, for these relatively young individuals, the lack of any income 
may have been the push factor. 


Table 6.2 Portion of respondents not earning an income prior to departing 
Ukraine who left during or immediately after school, college or 
university completion 


Frequency Percentage of non-income 
earners 
Interrupted schooling 1 25 
Departed immediately after 7 17.5 
completing high school 
Interrupted college/university 4 10.0 
Departed immediately after 3 7.5 
completing college or university 
Total 15 37.5 


These figures suggest the particular susceptibility of Ukrainian youth to irregular 
and unsafe migration. A reference was similarly made to the higher susceptibility 
of youth in Ghana during my research, with one informant linking this to lack 
of opportunities for youth and school leavers. One informant noted how ‘[o]nly 
about half of children have an outlet for progression or career development when 
they leave school, there is only work for around 50 per cent’. The problem appears 
even graver than this if one considers existing government data. For example, the 
2008 Demographic and Health Survey reported an unemployment rate of 64.2 per 
cent among economically active female youth aged 15-19 and 60.1 per cent for 
males. For youth aged 20-24 years, the rate of unemployment was 25.9 per cent 
and 24.4 per cent for women and men respectively (Ghana Statistical Service and 
Ghana Health Service, 2009: 40—41). By contrast, the national unemployment rate 
for those aged 15—49 years was significantly lower, at 22.2 per cent for females 
and 19.3 per cent for their male counterparts (Ghana Statistical Service and Ghana 
Health Service 2009: 40-41). Other earlier sources suggest that of the 230,000 
new Ghanaian job seekers who enter the market each year, only about 2 per cent 
find work in the formal sector (Boateng and Ofori-Sarpong, 2002: 7) 

The lack of satisfaction of youth with traditional paths was also expressed by 
an anonymous informant from Vietnam: 


... There are young people in the cities or urban areas who are not interested in 
working in traditional fields so they are trying to get out of the family and are 
vulnerable to being trafficked. (Anon., National Trafficking Project Coordinator, 
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United Nations Inter-Agency Project on Human Trafficking, Vietnam, 16 
October 2009) 


The possible heightened vulnerability of youth highlights the need for sex- and 
age-disaggregated data to understand better the pre-migration situation of youths 
and particularly (i) the age at which victims leave; (ii) the extent to which their 
search for work at home failed; and (iii) the extent to which these youths perceived 
working life at home as offering satisfactory opportunities. 


Women s access to the domestic labour market 

The substantial differences between women’s and men’s access to the labour 
market is a globally recognised issue. Academics frequently identify a relationship 
between barriers facing women and heightened vulnerability to trafficking. This 
was evident during the course of my fieldwork, with occupational segregation 
raised as an issue by several informants. In Vietnam, for example, a gender expert 
with the UN commented: 


If you look at the formal labour market surveys and the Vietnam Living 
Standards Surveys, you can see the occupational segregation ... actual economic 
opportunities for women are pretty constrained. Even if you were to address 
the gender issues in education and skills development, what happens when 
women get out and into the market? ... Lack of economic opportunities is not 
just a pre-condition but a contributing factor for poor employment and life style 
choices. (Anon., Gender expert, UN Resident Coordinators Office, Vietnam, 20 
October 2009) 


This informant saw Vietnamese women as having two options as a result: either 
to accept the poor quality of the work available in the informal economy, such as 
selling goods in markets, or to migrate abroad. Labour market discrimination was 
also raised by a Vietnamese informant from UNICEF Vietnam: ‘Job recruitment 
and promotion practices discriminate against women in the labour market and 
limit women’s access to technical and non-traditional occupations and higher 
positions’ (Anon., Education Specialist, UNICEF Vietnam, 14 June 2010). An 
extensive body of secondary literature exists to support these contentions (Wells, 
2005: iii; World Bank, 2006: 19; Pham and Reilly, 2009; Pham and Reilly, 2007). 

According to a senior economist working with a development bank in Vietnam, 
women were particularly hard hit by the financial downturn that affected industries 
such as tourism and retail around 2007 to 2008. The informant noted that the 
qualitative data that exist — Vietnam at the time of my research lacked systems 
to collect quantitative data on a monthly, quarterly or even annual basis — shows 
that women were affected more than men. The informant further noted: ‘When 
the government tries to generate public works, it tends to be in construction, 
but that tends to be predominantly male orientated’ (Anon., Senior Economist, 
Development Bank, 13 October 2009). The informant did not draw a link between 
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the economic downturn and trafficking but emphasised Vietnamese women’s 
dominance in the informal domestic labour market. 

Occupational segregation and labour market discrimination against women 
were also issues raised by my informants in Ukraine, with links made to 
human trafficking: 


... You can see the main push factors, like high unemployment, very low wages, 
even for qualified work and very poor social benefits for single mothers. If the 
person cannot compensate these low social benefits, they will look for work in 
other countries. (Sofia Lytvyn, Former coordinator of the ILO Anti-Trafficking 
Programme, Kyiv, Ukraine, 8 September 2009) 


This informant had worked in migration and counter-trafficking in Ukraine for 
several years. She noted a clear change in perceptions of the underlying causes 
of trafficking, particularly among government officials. While trafficking was 
initially understood as ‘a criminal issue, an issue of prostitution, an issue that 
should be under the responsibility of Ministry of Internal Affairs’, she argued that 
it is now increasingly viewed as a ‘labour migration issue, a labour market issue’ 
(8 September 2009). 

The labour market was also noted as the most prominent ‘push factor’ by 
other informants. For example, one Ukrainian informant contended that ‘[t]he 
combination of economic need and lack of opportunities for satisfying it would 
appear the most prominent’, with the same informant also identifying as relevant 
a perception about the acceptability of poor conditions of work for women: ‘Other 
contributing factors include perceived acceptance for women to work or perform 
services in sub-standard conditions’ (Anon., Human Rights Project Officer, 
Inter-Governmental Organisation, Email comm., 29 October 2010). Particular to 
Ukraine, this includes even sectors of the population who have attained higher 
levels of education. 

My informant added to this discussion the issue of layoffs related to macro- 
economic shifts. She noted, for example, how the metallurgical sector had suffered 
layoffs in the recent years prior to our interview, this sector being situated mostly 
in the eastern region of Ukraine, close to Russia (8 September 2009).° She also 
referred to the agricultural sector, which is particularly important in the western 
part of Ukraine, but which at the time was failing to produce a sufficient income 
for its workers, resulting in a perceived need to migrate to EU countries. She 
went on to distinguish two situations. Firstly, during times of economic boom, 
trafficking could be linked with low pay, where people are ‘not satisfied with their 


6 This type of scenario was reflected in a comment by one questionnaire respondent 
(female, age 27, from the Sumy Region of Ukraine) who had completed secondary school 
and a college/university degree. In response to Question 20, regarding how long she had 
been working as a secretary before leaving Ukraine, she wrote, ‘I’ve been working for two 
years and then I got laid off’. 
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salaries and prefer to work abroad’. Secondly, outside of such times of prosperity — 
as she contended was the case at the time of my fieldwork — unemployment rather 
than low pay is the main factor, with Ukrainians ‘forced to look for work and 
opportunities in other countries’ (8 September 2009), thereby more closely 
resembling a picture of poverty. Her observations warn against drawing a sharp 
distinction between absolute and relatively poverty. 

There were also some real and perceived barriers noted to small business 
ownership. As in the case of Vietnam, these findings are also well supported by the 
secondary literature on Ukrainian women’s experience of the labour market (Aidis 
et al., 2007: 160; Ganson and Laux, 2004: 39; Van Klaveren, Hughie-Williams and 
Ramos Martin, 2010; Vijeyarasa, 201 2a). 

The comments above illustrate the difficulties facing women in accessing the 
formal labour market, which is likely to play a role in their migratory decisions. 
What is not clear from these comments, however, is exactly what these difficulties 
mean in practice. Rather than always leading to unemployment, at times it results in 
a perception of insufficient or unfair remuneration. A combination of factors — low 
wages, a desire for a better income or working conditions, along with perceived 
opportunities abroad — are at play in the migratory movement of these victims. 


Poor Conditions at Home and the Booming Economies of Abroad 


As indicated in the above analysis, we cannot ignore the pull of foreign countries 
experiencing times of (relative) economic boom. As one author notes referring to 
the rather unusual shift that Ghana underwent from a net immigration country to 
one of net emigration: ‘While national mismanagement and associated economic 
and political problems provided the “push” for this unusual migration transition, 
the booming economies of neighbouring African countries and in Europe also 
constituted a “pull” for migration’ (Anarfi and Kwankye, 2003: 19). 

Sofia Lytvyn of Ukraine tied trafficking to potential pay abroad: ‘The labour 
wages in other European countries [are] a pull factor. Doing the same job or less, 
you can earn a lot more than in Ukraine. This is a push [sic] factor for our people’. 
This finding is partially confirmed by my questionnaire data. More than half of 
the 104 questionnaire respondents (62.5 per cent) reported that they were earning 
an income prior to leaving Ukraine. The most popular occupations included 
working as salespersons (14 per cent), skilled workers (8.7 per cent), waitresses 
(7.7 per cent) and unskilled workers (7.7 per cent). The complete distribution of 
occupations in which the respondents were involved is shown in Table 6.3. 

Given these figures, unemployment itself cannot be considered the primary 
factor. Along similar lines Iryna Babenko, President of the Women’s Information 
and Advisory Centre in Zhytomyr Oblast in Ukraine explained that from her 
experience working on reintegration, many victims are employed but ‘[a]ll victims 
had an income of below 500 hryvnyas [around 65 USD] per month for the whole 
family’ (trans., email comm., 12 August 2009). 
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Table 6.3 Occupation of the respondents prior to departure 


Frequency Percentage of questionnaire 
respondents 
Administrator 4 3.8 
Bartender 2 1.9 
Construction 2 1.9 
Distributor 3 2.9 
Farmer 5 4.8 
Maid 3 2.9 
Nurse 1 1.0 
Sex worker 2 1.9 
Salesperson 15 14.4 
Skilled worker 9 8.7 
Teacher 2 1.9 
Unskilled worker 8 Tel 
Waitress 8 TT 
Not earning an income 40 38.5 


To understand this context better, during my fieldwork, questionnaire 
respondents were specifically asked whether their income prior to departure was 
sufficient to cover their own expenses and the contributions they made to family 
expenses. Only five of the questionnaire respondents said that their income was 
sufficient; their occupational groupings are noted in Table 6.4. However, there 
is a natural bias in this question where respondents feel the need to justify their 
decisions to go overseas by indicating that they were not earning a sufficient 
income to cover their basic living expenses. 


Table 6.4 Occupational group and years of employment for individuals 
who considered income sufficient to cover their expenses and 
family contribution 


Occupation Number of years in occupation 
1 Laying asphalt 2 
2 Administrator 1.5 
3 Sex work 6 
4 Sales person 5 
5 Distributor 4 
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Nonetheless, these victims stand out as quite exceptional, being only five out of 
104 who considered their incomes sufficient to cover their own expenses and 
their contributions to family expenses. The fact that these victims were earning an 
income that they believed to be sufficient and yet were still identified as trafficked 
outside of Ukraine raises doubts as to the extent to which their departures were 
planned and/or non-coerced. Indeed, for the first and fifth victims (exploited laying 
asphalt and as a distributor), no family member knew of their impending departure 
or assisted in their movement. This was the same for the third victim trafficked 
into sex work who identified as an orphan. For all three, there is a real possibility 
of coerced movement.’ 

From this evidence, we can extract two general findings. First, it seems clear 
that a neat line cannot be drawn between the category of those migrants unable 
to find work altogether and those who seek better conditions of work, particularly 
in light of rapid changes in a country’s economy. Second, the actual conditions of 
work are certainly relevant in the decisions of victims to leave. The fact that some 
victims may consider their income prior to departure sufficient but nonetheless 
seek work abroad highlights expectations of relatively improved conditions and 
pay — for the same labour — as a factor potentially correlating to trafficking. Rather 
than a desperate attempt to meet basic food and non-food needs, some victims are 
seeking a relatively better income. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has shed doubt on the assumption that poverty and barriers to access 
the local labour markets are definitive push factors for trafficking. While many 
academics continue to perceive trafficking as linked to poverty, it appears that 
those who are trafficked are not the poorest in their communities. In this respect, 
the key element to assess the validity of this assumption may be adequately 
defining what we understand by ‘poverty’. In general, studies and trafficking 
discourse fail to distinguish between absolute and relative poverty. My informants 
and the quantitative data collected during my own research provide support for the 
contention that trafficking has an identifiable relationship with the perceptions of 
migrants that ‘abroad’ could offer them better living conditions. 

Consequently, the main conclusion we can derive is that trafficking may show 
a stronger correlation with relative poverty than with absolute poverty; it is the 
pursuit of improved economic (and social) circumstances rather than the need to 
address extreme hunger or desperation. Ghana may be the exception among the 
three countries where I conducted research. Given that Vietnam, Ghana and Ukraine 


7 For the second victim (administrator), their partner knew of their impending 
movement. For the fourth victim (sales person), both their mother and partner knew. This 
evidence of pre-planning sheds doubt on the possibility of coerced movement as discussed 
in Chapter 5. 
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have all achieved different (and admittedly shifting) levels of development, it may 
be possible to see the relationship with trafficking similarly sitting on a spectrum 
from relative poverty to absolute poverty depending on where the sending country 
sits in the Human Development Index. Obviously the challenge here would be to 
define the terms for this comparison (i.e. if relative poverty should be understood 
as being poorer than other people in the victim’s country of origin or poorer 
than the average perceived situation in the country of destination), as well as the 
threshold to distinguish between relative poverty and absolute poverty. 

Second, barriers to accessing the domestic labour market and the quality of 
experiences in that labour market are evident drivers for victims. However, the 
role of subjective perceptions also needs to be recognised. From the data presented 
it may not be necessary for women or youth to actually suffer barriers to decent 
work; the mere perception of their existence may suffice. Whether it is because of 
failed attempts to access the domestic labour market or due to the perception that 
they will face discrimination or other difficulties when applying for work, as well 
as the possibility of poor work conditions (i.e. job insecurity, low pay), victims 
may seek labour opportunities abroad and often in the form of irregular migration. 

The analysis in this chapter should lead us to question the indiscriminate link 
made between poverty and trafficking that we saw at the start of this chapter in 
Pierre Sané’s oft-quoted remark, whereby poverty and trafficking are seen as 
caught in a vicious cycle. A more nuanced approach would be to highlight the 
importance of relative development between source and destination countries in 
terms of conditions of employment and access to existing jobs. It would also require 
reconsideration of what we mean by the term ‘poor’ and paying more attention to 
the profile of the exploited economic migrant, or as stated elsewhere in this book, 
the ‘unlucky’ migrant who is in search of better pay and work abroad. Moreover, 
when set against the broader body of literature on migration, the evidence presented 
in this chapter offers further justification as to why trafficking should be seen on 
a migration continuum. Many of the factors that drive migration on a global scale 
are the same factors that shape the decisions of individuals who face barriers to 
legal migration to seek better pay, conditions and opportunities and find that their 
only means is through irregular and often unsafe and risky migration. 


Chapter 7 
The Female Victim of Trafficking 


You have couples involved in trafficking. But for me, there are some things in 
trafficking related to gender: less power, less access, less opportunity, less healthy 
life, less possibility of choice, the less. There is something about being less. So 
being less, there is a lot on gender. Even being a man. Maybe a lot of men trafficked 
also suffer from the less ... So I think it is really related to gender issues. 


(E. Ferreras, Programme Director, Multilateral Cooperation and Gender, Spanish 
Agency for International Development and Cooperation, 9 October 2009) 


Human trafficking is frequently described in ‘gendered’ terms, with women seen 
as ‘easy targets’ for traffickers (US TIP Report, 2009: 36) and as ‘more vulnerable 
than men to being trafficked’ (Mediterranean Institute of Gender Studies, 2007: 6). 
In many respects, this is an unsurprising assumption given the attention paid by 
international organisations, academics and the popular press to the “feminisation 
of poverty’ (e.g. Ansah, 2006: 101 on sex work and trafficking in Ghana) and the 
‘feminisation of migration’ (e.g. Andrijasevic, 2004: 181; La Strada, 2008: 76, 82; 
Wijers and Lap-Chew, 1997: 43). 

The assumption that females are most at risk of becoming victims draws upon 
the view that class, race, sexuality and culture intersect to reinforce women’s 
marginalisation. First, women are seen as more vulnerable to trafficking simply 
because they are women, with gender inequality assumed to be a driver of 
trafficking. Second, and interlinked with this assumption, are the socio-cultural 
values, expectations and traditions that shape women’s decision-making with 
regard to whether or not to migrate and what conditions of work to accept abroad. 

Furthermore, the dynamics of trafficking themselves are presented in a 
gendered and stereotypical manner: women are pictured as victims who suffer 
at the hands of largely male perpetrators. Authors frequently emphasise the male 
perpetrator, or the male client in discussions on sex work. Donna Hughes, for 
example, writes that both trafficking and prostitution are ‘highly gendered systems 
that result from structural inequality between women and men on a world scale’. 
She continues by noting how ‘[m]en create the demand and women are the supply’ 
(2006: 10). Significantly less recognition is given in the academic literature to 
the female perpetrator. While it is a norm to hear references to the ‘madam’ in 
literature on sex work (e.g. Bernstein, 2007; Ward and Day, 2006; Dandona et al., 
2006; Wahab, 2002), the female trafficker is often ignored.! 


1 An interesting study by Bridget Anderson (2002) on migrant labour in the EU, 
which analyses why the increased demand for domestic workers is met by migrant women, 
highlights how the race and citizenship status of migrants distinguish them from their female 
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In this chapter, I explore this ‘gendering’ of trafficking. Unlike the uni- 
directional approach of authors such as Hughes and their unquestioning focus on 
the female victim, I use gender as a lens to explore various dimensions of the 
phenomenon of trafficking. I argue that trafficking is, in fact,gendered and I support 
a number of the contentions outlined above regarding a correlation between some 
aspects of gender inequality and heightened vulnerability to trafficking. However, 
my analysis also highlights the need for the mainstream trafficking framework to 
adopt a more nuanced approach to gender, one which moves beyond the simple 
dichotomy of male perpetrator and female victim. 

First, I discuss the contention that trafficking is driven by gender inequality. 
After briefly setting out the literature, I examine the argument that traditional 
values imposed on women play a role in the process of human trafficking. Next, I 
turn to evidence from the field regarding the assumed role played by such factors 
as domestic violence, women’s secondary status in the family, obligations to 
provide for one’s family and Confucianism in the course of human trafficking. 

I then turn to the ‘non-gendering’ of trafficking. Jeff Jearn and Linda McKie 
note, particularly in relation to domestic violence, that men are not usually gendered 
or mentioned as men (2008). The non-gendering of men, as Johanna Niemi points 
out, is also evident in research on sex work, when the ‘buyers-abusers are invisible 
and nongendered’ (2010: 161). That is, by comparison to the deliberate emphasis 
placed on the gender of women as victims of inequality or in this case trafficking, 
perpetrators are referred to as men, with no analysis of the significance of their 
gender. As will be discussed below, I add that little effort is made to assess whether 
perpetrators are or are not in reality typically male. 

Throughout this chapter, I argue that when the mainstream trafficking discourse 
shifts beyond a focus on the ‘female victim’, trafficking becomes non-gendered, 
ignoring both male victims of trafficking but also unexpected or non-stereotypical 
gender roles evident in current patterns of human trafficking. I review data on 
male victims. I also analyse the gendered aspects of exploitation experienced by 
both male and female victims in destination countries. I subsequently turn to what 
can be considered a reversal of the female victim/male perpetrator dichotomy 
and examine the female trafficker. My discussion ends with an analysis of male 
and female victim stigma. I conclude by arguing that the failure of observers of 
human trafficking to see and deconstruct the gender of the phenomenon beyond 
the ‘female victim’ has contributed to the assumption that the typical victim is a 
woman trafficked into sexual exploitation. 

For the purpose of this chapter, my definition of gender is broad, encompassing 
the biological sex of victims, gendered social inequalities, gender stereotypes, 
gendered labour and exploitation and finally, engendered stigma. I also touch briefly 


employer. However, Anderson made little of the fact that it was largely the female member 
of the household who was seen as the employer rather than the male or both members of a 
hetereosexual couple. 
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on the issue of sexual orientation and gender identity.* Of the few authors to explore 
gender in the context of trafficking, Adriana Piscitelli and Marcia Vasconcelos 
critique the equating in trafficking literature of the term ‘gender’ with women 
(2008: 14). This equation is in fact a common practice throughout the development 
and human rights sectors.* Drawing on the work of authors such as Judith Butler, 
Piscitelli and Vasconcelos urge us to look beyond gender as synonymous with 
women, or the view that gender relates simply to power relations between men 
and women. In this chapter, I concur with this view and use the term gender in the 
broader sense as a tool for better understanding the dynamics at play in trafficking. 

Despite the need for a more nuanced approach to discussing the gendered 
nature of trafficking, it is nonetheless essential to recognise women-specific 
patterns of migration. Stringent standards for legal migration often leave men 
and women who wish to migrate few options other than to accept the social and 
economic vulnerabilities that arise with unsafe migration. When combined with 
cultural values that emphasise women’s roles as mothers, wives and daughters 
and economic contributors to their households, alongside the possibility of 
accepting less than desirable work to fulfil these expectations, there is a ‘female’ 
gendered aspect of trafficking that involves specific push factors and experiences 
of trafficking that cannot be ignored. It is here that I begin my analysis. 


‘Gender’ Inequality and the Traffic of Women and Girls 
Gender Inequality as a Presumed ‘Push Factor’ 


There is an array of literature that assumes a link between gender inequality, in 
terms of women’s subordinate status, and human trafficking. At times, this is a 
passing reference; yet often it is the stated objective of the author to defend the 
existence of such a link. Policy-makers such as Noeleen Heyzer, former Executive 
Director of then UNIFEM (now amalgamated into UN Women), have argued that 
‘daughters are perceived as a liability by their families, who are obliged to marry 
them off well, ensure their pre-marital sexual purity, provide substantial marriage 


2 One informant in Ukraine, academic Larysa Magdyuk, when asked whether people 
understand what gender equality means, responded, ‘We had to work pretty intensively on 
explaining this to people, this gender politica, this gender ideologica. These are still new 
words’ (4 August 2009). In reality, informants during my research may have attributed 
diverse meanings to the term ‘gender’. 

3 That is: ‘gênero é freqtientemente tratado como sinônimo de “mulheres”’. The 
authors’ interests lie primarily in the experiences of women and transvestites in the Brazil 
sex industry, as well as their experiences of working in Spain. 

4 Gender inequality and gender mainstreaming, popularised by the development 
sector from around 1997 onwards, has come to signify inequalities facing women when 
compared to men and the mainstreaming of women’s rights throughout development and 
human rights practice (Edwards, 2010: 35). 
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expenses and continue to offer material resources to the daughter’s marital family 
on auspicious occasions’ (2002: 9). As a result of these value systems, Heyzer 
argues that we see ‘the sale of women and girls into marriage; willingness to marry 
off young girls to strangers who make no monetary demands, thus predisposing 
[these girls] to trafficking’ (2002: 9). Heyzer adds that vulnerability caused by 
marital infidelity, alcoholism, domestic violence, desertion by husbands and 
divorce all increase the risk of women being trafficked (2002: 9). 

Similar arguments have been made by the former UN Special Rapporteur on 
Violence against Women, Radhika Coomaraswamy, who argued in a 2000 report 
(pre-dating the Trafficking Protocol) that trafficking in women ‘flourishes’ precisely 
because of vulnerabilities arising from women’s lack of access to resources, what 
she termed the ‘women-specific character’ of the human rights violations that 
underlie trafficking (2000: 4 1). In her view, poverty and gender discrimination are 
maintained through the collusion of the market, the state, the community and the 
family unit. Like Heyzer, Coomaraswamy argues that traditional family structures, 
sex roles and the unequal division of labour in the home support a system of 
trafficking. Coomaraswamy further notes that a ‘push’ factor of trafficking is a 
‘preference for male children and the culture of male privilege’ which ‘deprives 
girls and women of access to basic and higher education, and, consequently, 
illiteracy rates among women remain high’ (2000: 1 57). 

Academic writers have drawn similar links to the gendered nature of irregular 
migration. Sebastian Lăzăroiu and Monica Alexandru, writing specifically on 
Romanian women, argue that the demand for low-wage labour and the existence 
of gender-specific employment sectors generate a segmentation of the migration 
labour market, with labour opportunities more numerous and better regulated for 
male rather than female migrants. As a result, they contend, female migrants have 
to resort to unofficial channels. They further note that ‘[c]lassified ads seeking 
female labour often publish criteria that have less to do with professional skills, 
and much more or exclusively with the applicant’s physical appearance or age’ 
(Lazaroiu and Alexandru, 2003: 21). 

Patience Elabor-Idemudia, writing on the traffic of women and girls from 
Africa, states (without providing quantitative evidence) that the ‘overwhelming 
majority of trafficked persons are women and girls’, with trafficking presumed to 
be the ‘result of discrimination on the basis of sex’ (2003: 116). Elabor-Idemudia 
adds that inadequate attention has been paid to intersectional discrimination, with 
race-related gender inequality often ignored. She notes that if attention is paid to 
which women are trafficked, the link to racial and social marginalisation becomes 
evident. Race constitutes not only a ‘risk factor’ but possibly also determines 
‘the kind of treatment that women experience in destination countries’ (Elabor- 
Idemudia 2003: 116). 

Linking gender inequality and trafficking is particularly prominent in NGO 
reports and programmes. For example, La Strada, a European NGO network 
addressing trafficking in human beings within the region, particularly from central 
and eastern Europe, adopts the view that there is an indisputable and intimate 
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link between gender inequality and human trafficking: ‘It is generally known that 
women are disproportionally affected by the social and economic factors that are 
known to be root causes of trafficking, namely, poverty, discrimination, gender- 
based violence, armed conflict, unemployment and inequality and oppressive social 
structures’ (2008: 7). Yet, there is a lack of empirical evidence of the links between 
specific manifestations of gender inequality and human trafficking. The evidence 
that emerged from my field research concerning the existence of a relationship, if 
any, with gender inequality, is discussed in more detail in the following section. 


Confucianism, Communism and Post-Communist states 


During the course of my research in Vietnam, Ukraine and Ghana, the lesser 
status of women when compared with men was evident. No informant disputed 
the existence of this inequality and none questioned gender inequality as a “push 
factor’ for trafficking. However, many informants reiterated the complexity of this 
relationship, with several questioning linear arguments. For example, Vietnamese 
informants expressed doubt about the supposed link between the secondary status 
Confucianism attributes to women when compared to men and the eventual 
exploitation of Vietnamese migrant women abroad. In Ukraine, while some 
informants emphasised domestic violence as a push factor, other informants noted 
a lack of substantial evidence to establish a direct connection between gender 
inequality, and domestic violence in post-Soviet Ukraine and trafficking. In 
Ghana, while cultural factors were noted as a central barrier to women’s equality 
with men, no informant explained how such barriers relate to Ghanaian women’s 
entry into situations of exploitation abroad. 

Beginning with the question of Confucianism, this ideology has been ‘blamed’ 
for gender inequality in Vietnam’ (Phan, 2005; Marr, 1976: 372; Ngô Thi, 2004: 
71; Leung, 2003: 361). Peter Chan Phan, for example, argues that Confucianism 
as an ethic-religious system is still deeply influential among Vietnamese whose 


5 There are numerous manifestations of gender inequality in Vietnam. The CEDAW 
Committee, for example, has expressed concern about the persistence of patriarchal attitudes 
and deep-rooted stereotypes regarding roles and responsibilities of women and men, as well 
as a preference for male offspring, with the resulting disadvantage for women taking both 
economic and political forms (2007: § 12). The World Bank and others have expressed 
concerns specifically about ethnic minority women in particular, who have much lower 
literacy and education participation rates and experience significantly higher infant and 
maternal mortality. Twenty per cent of ethnic minority young women have never attended 
school (World Bank, 2006: 26, 29). Across the Vietnamese population, only 33 per cent of 
land use certificates are issued in the name of women or both spouses (World Bank, 2006: 
43). Women work longer hours than men, reflecting their dual responsibility for productive 
work and care-giving (World Bank, 2006: 41; Lee, 2008: 13). A survey by, among others, 
the Ministry of Culture, Sports and Tourism, showed a prevalence of domestic violence in 
21 per cent of couples (husband to wife and vice versa) (MOCST et al., 2008: 36). Violence 
is, however, overwhelming perpetrated by men against women (MOCST et al., 2008: 36). 
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‘Confucian DNA’ remains in spite of the political, social and religious changes 
of the last decades (2005: 40). In reports from the mid-90s and in more recent 
studies, pressure on potential women migrants to supplement family income has 
been attributed to Confucian values such as ‘filial piety’ (Rushing, 2006, 475; see 
also Siddiqi and Patrinos, 1995:7). 

The notion that Confucianism has any relationship with trafficking was, 
however, firmly disputed by one informant, who spontaneously raised the issue: 


Trafficking is an economic issue. Trafficking of women for sex and marriage is 
a demographic issue and driven by the market. I think there are cultural factors 
that make trafficking more or less likely, but it would [have] more to do with 
how women see their roles and their economy and their duty to the family and 
therefore their sense of shame and honour ... Cambodian women are trafficked 
all the time and they are not Confucian. (Anon., Gender expert, UN Country 
Team, Vietnam 20 October 2009) 


In a similar vein, another informant reflected on the centrality of familial 
obligation and women’s perceptions of their roles. This informant labelled the 
family pressures on women as ‘one cause’ but not the main one. The informant 
continued by arguing that ‘the pressure from the family, it is a very Asian thing. The 
woman always has to go out and do the work to support the families’. She further 
noted that ‘women themselves “desire” to support their families’ (P. Changmanee, 
Regional Programme Director, Regional Anti-Human Trafficking Programme, 
Oxfam Quebec, 16 October 2009). 

The view that gender inequality is one cause but that ‘[i]t is always a complex 
of factors’ was shared by another informant from an international NGO operating 
in Vietnam. This informant went on to share the experience of one victim that 
reveals a complex intersection of sex, gender identity and sexual orientation: 


One of the women in the cooperative [for trafficked returnees] had finished high 
school. She [had been] offered a job abroad, spoke Russian and was trafficked 
to Russia. She said: ‘In my case, I do not have a poor academic background. I 
did not have enough money to receive a university degree, but I wanted a better 
life. I am not naive; I just wanted a better life’. She was forced into marrying a 
Russian and had to flee, leaving behind her child. She is actually a lesbian. She 
lives with this partner. She told me she wants to be called ‘father’ and I asked her 
why and she said: ‘Men are powerful. I want to be labelled as a man’. 


Analysing this story, the informant noted the pressures faced by women in 
rural societies that make them more vulnerable. Having worked previously in 
Bangladesh, she went as far as to contend that the greater freedoms offered to 
Vietnamese women when compared to Bangladeshi women in terms of work, 
dress and travel abroad, particularly following the transition, might make them 
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more vulnerable: ‘Freedom of movement is wonderful but perhaps it exposes you 
to something else’ (12 October 2009). 

Similarly offering a view on the question of the socialist transition, one 
informant in Vietnam argued that socialism gave priority to gender equality. 
Noting that this was a generalisation and not wanting to be ‘an apologist’ for any 
socialist regime, the informant contended that ‘gender inequality becomes a kind 
of a protest against socialism’ (Anon., Gender expert, UN Country Team, Vietnam 
20 October 2009). This informant continued: ‘[w]omen are saying, “Well, we were 
better when there was public housing and the communal canteens”. So I think 
women appreciated it, even though no one appreciated the extent of intervention 
in private lives’. 

Nonetheless, a substantial body of literature highlights the inequality similarly 
suffered by women under socialist regimes. Alicia Leung describes the reproduction 
of patriarchy by male and female Communists in Marxist-Leninist-Maoist China 
despite their strong commitment to women’s emancipation (Leung, 2003: 360, 
363-4). In Susan Brownmiller’s discussion of Vietnam’s communist movement, 
she similarly notes the tendency for female Communist revolutionaries to join 
what became a side-lined Vietnam Women’s Union (VWU), a mass organisation 
formed in 1930, the formation of which ‘effectively shut women out of full 
participation of the main arena’ (Brownmiller, 1994: 83).° If we were to accept the 
analysis of these authors, one could say that it is not the influence of Confucianism 
that is the key cultural factor for the imbalance of gender relations in Vietnam, but 
possibly the Communist system which created a separate entity for women and 
side-lined them from mainstream opportunities. This side-lining of the VWU has 
arguably persisted in modern-day politics in Vietnam. 

Evidence from my informants suggests a regression in the level of equality 
experienced by Ukrainian women after the transition: ‘While in the previous 
periods of society, women were more or less mandatorily represented in all 
sectors of life — public and economic — the transition brought a variety of 
different opportunities. Women have not been completely integrated in all of 
these opportunities’ (Ilaria Carnevali, Equal Opportunities and Women’s Rights 
Project Manager, UNDP, 11 August 2009). The important point to take away is 


6 Still today the de facto national women’s bureaucracy, the VWU is one of the 
largest women’s mass organisations in the world, with an estimated 50 per cent of women 
over 18 years of age as members. With strong links to women at the village level and 
horizontally to trade unions, the VWU is a frequent partner for implementation of projects 
with the UN, international organisations and donors. However, it is an under-resourced 
entity that ‘lacks mechanisms for coordinating policy with government units’ (Goetz, 2003: 
77). As one informant commented, the ‘Women’s Union does not exist to discuss emerging 
gender issues in the society of Vietnam. It exists to maintain the status quo’ (Anon., Senior 
Economist, Development Bank, 13 October 2009; see also Vijeyarasa, 2010c: 94 for a more 
detailed analysis of the VWU). 
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that women in these three countries often experience less equality than may be 
presumed following transitions that were believed to enhance freedom for all. 

Attention also needs to be given to women’s own expectations and how this 
influences socio-economic decision-making. While this analysis is centred on 
a critique of gender inequality, one of my informants contended that for many 
Ukrainian women, ‘it is enough to successfully get married and their husband [to 
be] the bread winner’ (M. Alekseyenko, Women’s Consortium of Ukraine, 31 July 
2009). This view was supported by another informant, a Ukrainian academic who 
described the ‘interesting dichotomy between traditions and stereotypes’, referring 
to the position of the woman as housekeeper and housewife as a tradition that is 
widely promoted as a value to be maintained in Ukrainian society (L. Magdyuk, 
Independent gender expert, Ukraine, 4 August 2009). The academic explained her 
view that ‘many women seriously oppose gender equality in this country’, many 
of these being women who are ‘closer to being able to make decisions’. Thus, in 
our interview, she referred several times to former Ukrainian female politician 
Yulia Tymoshenko and the reinforcement of traditional imagery particularly by 
political elites.’ 

From politics to the popular press, the promotion of the image of wife and mother 
in Ukraine was seen by my informants as a reflection of a lack of gender inequality 
but perhaps also a lack of desire for the type of equality that might be sought after 
by women in other countries. No informant, however, reflected upon what these 
images say about the woman migrant. We could in fact conjecture that this imagery 
of the quintessential ‘good wife’ presents a woman who stays at home rather than 
travels abroad, leaving the role of income earning to men. This inequality should 
therefore act as a deterrent for trafficking of women and not as a cause. 

Despite general recognition of the inequalities emerging in the post-Soviet 
era in Ukraine,’ one of the differences between the views of my informants in 


7 Ukrainian academic Oksana Kis gives an analysis of the political career of 
Tymoshenko and how Tymoshenko constructed and used stereotypical women’s images 
(including Mother of the Nation, National Heroine, Victim/Martyr, Faithful Christian, 
Fashionable Lady, Sexy Woman, and Businesswoman) ‘which correspond with different 
stages of Tymoshenko’s ascent up to the summit of Ukrainian politics’ (2005b). Elsewhere 
Kis notes how the image of motherhood as women’s God-given and only natural destiny 
suggests that the ‘genuine Ukrainian woman’ is one who is dedicated to the ‘physical 
and cultural reproduction of the nation through appropriate nurturing of children’ (Kis, 
2005a: 109). Ukrainian feminist theorist Tatiana Zhurzhenko adds that, like the image of 
the housewife, the image of the Ukrainian business woman was an important sign of a 
successful transition: ‘The image of the successful woman entrepreneur promulgated by 
the mass media fulfils the function of legitimization of the new market order, much like 
the image of the happy female Soviet worker in Communist propaganda was used in the 
past for legitimization of the Communist regime’ (2001: 42; see also analysis in Vijeyarasa, 
201 2a: 58-9). 

8 Ukraine has slipped back in the World Economic Forum’s Gender Gap index, from 
a ranking of 47 in 2006 to 57 in 2007 (World Economic Forum, 2007: 7). Sex disaggregated 
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Vietnam and Ukraine was the clear association of the very specific inequalities 
Ukrainian women experience in the labour market with trafficking. These labour 
market barriers were identified as the most prominent manifestation of gender 
inequality having a direct relationship with trafficking. Such barriers were 
discussed extensively in the previous chapter. While similar factors were noted by 
informants from Vietnam, these were not as closely linked to trafficking. 


Domestic Violence, Single-Motherhood and Lack of Decision-Making Capacity: 
Exploring the Link to Trafficking 


Throughout the literature, several other manifestations of gender inequality have 
been linked to the traffic of women. One of the most prominent is domestic 
violence which was discussed in Chapter 4. One other aspect which is said to 
relate to trafficking is the consequences of sole-parenting. Single motherhood in 
Ukraine, for example, was noted as a vulnerability factor by several informants. 
Lilia Koveshnikova, Director of a local NGO, Women of Donbass in Lugansk 
Oblast, argued that Ukrainian victims are often single mothers: ‘Women who were 
victims of abuse in the family, women who wanted to settle their personal issues 
by living abroad, complement the so-called profile of vulnerable women’ (Trans., 
Email comm., 13 August 2009). 

The high number of single mothers in Ukraine was noted by another informant: 
‘There are [ ... ] many single mother families in Ukraine and here the woman 
is the breadwinner, the housekeeper and everything together’ (Larysa Magdyuk, 
Independent gender expert, Ukraine, 4 August 2009). The increased pressures 
for income generation, linked to barriers to income earning in Ukraine, was seen 
as leading to migration abroad. Oksana Horbunova, the Deputy Coordinator of 
Counter-Trafficking Program for IOM Ukraine also made reference to single 
mothers’ higher vulnerability to trafficking, with the need to provide economic 
support for children as the driving force (31 July 2009). 

An interesting phenomenon was observed specifically in Ghana where the 
unequal position of women in Ghanaian society is well documented.’ First, 


data is still scarce and unavailable among most Government ministries due to lack of skills 
and lack of resources (UNDP 2009, 12). Even in this context, the Government itself reports 
that the gender parity that is proclaimed in the Constitution of Ukraine is not practised, 
noting discrimination on the basis of family status and age, with single women, women 
with young children and women over 40 years of age vulnerable to discriminatory practices 
in public and private sector employment (Government of Ukraine, 2008: 1 50). In spite 
of de jure equal status of women and men, women are still discriminated against in the 
political field as a result of the lack of a consolidated women’s and gender movement; 
absence of support for women politicians, the influence of stereotypes that ‘politics is dirty’ 
as well as a general lack of understanding of the importance of women’s representation in 
politics (Women’s Consortium of Ukraine 2008, 29). 

9 Studies in Ghana have shown that Ghanaian women experience greater poverty 
than men and this has been identified as directly related to their lack of access to economic 
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however, it is important to recall the child trafficking framework that appeared to 
govern much of the discourse on trafficking in Ghana. Despite this narrow lens, a 
gendered perspective on trafficking emerged. A link was drawn between lack of 
access to family planning and control over decisions regarding reproduction and 
the traffic of Ghanaian children, that is, the former was said to result in very large 
family sizes to which ‘trafficking’ is seen as a solution. 

By way of context, aggregate figures in Ghana indicate a fertility rate among 
women in rural areas of 4.9 children per woman, as against 3.1 in urban Ghana. 
However, the fertility rate is as high as 6.8 children per woman in northern Ghana 
and 5.4 in central Ghana when compared to 2.5 in Greater Accra (GSS and GHS, 
2008; see also see Faria, 2008; Bankole, 1995 for discussions on the challenges 
Ghanaian women face in negotiating family sizes with their male partners). My 
informants described the selling of young children as a solution to ‘too many 
mouths to feed’. In some instances, parents — most commonly mothers — were 
seen as accepting relatively easily offers of traffickers to take their children to be 
schooled elsewhere. In other instances, children were described as contributors 
to the family income and are trafficked into exploitative labour within Ghana as 
a result. Several informants from both the NGO and donor communities named 
patriarchy, culture and religion as drivers, with men in families determining the 
number of children that would be conceived and provision of care being deemed 
too difficult in family sizes that range from between five to ten children. 

For example, James Kofi Annan, Executive Director ofa local NGO Challenging 
Heights, while noting that the problem is multi-faceted, similarly referred to how 
family sizes at times range from between five and ten children, making care 
difficult: ‘We know that one of the reasons children are sold is large family size’ 
(17 August 2010). Another informant blamed patriarchy, culture and religion, 
arguing that men continue to control the household, including determining how 
many children they will have, exacerbated in non-Christian households where men 
marry ‘as many as they want’ (H. Afrifa, Projects Officer (Migration and Criminal 
Justice), British High Commission, Ghana, 3 August 2010). His colleague at the 


resources, including credit, land ownership and inheritance, the absence of economic 
opportunities and autonomy, lack of access to education and support services and women’s 
minimal participation in decision-making processes (Wrigley-Asante, 2011). One study 
focusing on women’s economic empowerment through credit found that socio-cultural 
factors, including power relations in the household, continue to act as ‘cages’ for women 
(Wrigley-Asante, 2011). According to the report of the former Special Rapporteur on 
Violence against Women, Yakin Ertürk (mandate holder from August 2003 to July 2009) 
following a mission to Ghana, ‘[a]lthough social attitudes are gradually changing, especially 
in urban settings, women continue to occupy a subordinate position to men in virtually 
every domain of life’ (2008, 1 17). Unequal gender relations are sustained by discriminatory 
matriage practices and marital relations. Early marriage persists. According to the 2006 
Multiple Indicator Cluster Survey, more than one in four married women (25.9 per cent) 
were under 18 years of age when they married and 4.4 per cent were aged under 15. 
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British High Commission also noted that ‘[m]ost of the parents have five, six or 
seven children to feed and if someone offers them even a small amount of money 
to take their child away, they will take it’ (A. Fleming, Ist Sec. Migration Policy 
(West Africa), British High Commission, Ghana, 3 August 2010). 

Economic dependence on men and lack of power to negotiate was also raised 
as an issue. A programme manager for human rights, HIV and trafficking at a faith- 
based organisation directly linked family size with women’s lack of autonomous 
control over their socio-economic situation and human trafficking, referring to the 
patriarchal society in which women have to operate. The informant continued by 
describing the absent father in these relationships: 


These people are not even looking after your children. They are mostly fisherman 
in the Kota communities. In the lean season they do not have work so they do 
not have money. So it is the mother’s business to look after these children. When 
the traffickers come, they find a safe haven for their children so they give their 
children out. (18 August 2010) 


These comments indicate the possibility that a number of markers of gender 
inequality in Ghana, including barriers to family planning, unplanned pregnancies 
and lack of negotiating power within relationships, correlate in some way with the 
traffic of children. These inequalities are also affirmed by the secondary literature. 
Strongly held norms exist in Ghana about male dominance in decision-making 
(Takyi, 2000). Intimate power relations between men and women, both married 
and unmarried, are said to be shaped by these traditional gender norms around 
reproductive roles and also by conservative Christian and Muslim beliefs (Faria, 
2008). However, further research to address the absence of a sound evidence-base 
is needed. It should begin with interviews with mothers of trafficked children to 
determine the extent to which the pressures created by large family size are linked 
to their decision-making and how much awareness parents actually have of the 
conditions children are likely to face. 

The above discussions indicate that gender inequality manifests itself in 
a number of ways. Some stakeholders view these manifestations as linked to 
trafficking. In Vietnam, the discussions were broad, suggesting that the general 
lack of power for Vietnamese women, particularly political and economic, leads 
to other forms of inequality, including women’s increased involvement in work in 
the informal market and unsafe migration. In Ukraine, the assertions were much 
more specific, with links made by my informants between abuse in the home and 
the need to support families as a single mother and the solution to these problems 
being found in migration. In Ghana, while informants were able to note the 
inequalities experienced by women with regard to cultural values, lack of political 
participation and domestic violence, the link to trafficking was far less clear. 
However, the secondary literature supports the contention of high expectations on 
both Ghanaian men and women to supplement family income. 
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Seeking an Empirical Base for the Linkages between Trafficking and Gender Equality 


The above discussions indicate that to a significant extent, markers of gender 
inequality are believed to figure in the dynamics of trafficking on a global scale. 
This inequality, and its assumed correlation to trafficking, manifests itself in 
different ways, and to different degrees. In Vietnam, it is Confucian values and 
filial piety; in Ukraine, domestic violence and labour market barriers; in Ghana, it 
is large family sizes and the impact this has on decisions regarding child labour, 
migration and trafficking. 

What is also evident, however, is the lack of an empirically-based, 
comprehensive analysis behind the contention that ‘gender inequality’ drives 
trafficking. Given the existence of gender inequality in countries across the 
globe, a very careful analysis is needed to discern what aspects of such inequality 
correlate with trafficking and in what ways. Demographic studies of women 
returnees, which include questions concerning experiences of domestic violence 
prior to being trafficked, for example, are possible, although as noted above, such 
primary research is lacking. 

In recognising the global nature of gender inequality, it is important to reflect 
on the impact that this has on women not only in source but also in destination 
countries. There is extensive literature on the unequal status of migrant women 
(even outside of the context of exploitative labour, e.g. Cranford, 2012 on 
unionising among Latina/o immigrant janitors in Los Angeles; Sun-Hee Park, 
2011 on migrant women’s lack of access to health care in the US or Moyer, et 
al., 2012 on the sexual and reproductive health status and knowledge of women 
migrant workers in China). One would assume, therefore, that whatever gender 
inequality is suffered by trafficked women before their departure, it is likely to 
be exacerbated by their situation in destination countries. If anything, we would 
assume that this would act as a push factor for their return home and a decision not 
to engage in irregular migration again (avoiding a situation of ‘re-trafficking’). To 
a certain extent, this undermines the intuition that there is a correlation between 
gender inequality and trafficking. This also brings to mind the image of the ‘good 
woman’ in Ukraine as the one who stays at home, which also undermines the idea 
of a correlation. 


Human Trafficking and Male Victims 


In the following section, I discuss the inadequate attention given to male victims. 
In recent times, there has been a growth in literature on trafficking of men. A 
few studies refer to the phenomenon, even if it is simply to emphasise its under- 
researched nature. A USAID report on the trafficking of men to Eurasia highlights 
the ‘dearth of information available on trafficked men’, partly as a result of 
underreporting (2010: v). The report emphasises the inability to profile victims 
who are this diverse: aged between 20 and 50, single and married, educated and 
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uneducated. It does suggest, however, a tendency for men to be trafficked into 
construction and construction-related work and agriculture, as well as for work in 
factories, in food processing industries, on ships, in forestry and in oil extraction 
(2010: vi). The report’s authors note that it is impossible to draw a distinction 
between trafficking for labour exploitation and forced labour, highlighting the 
need for a broader framework for analysis that includes exploited labour migrants 
at large, with less emphasis placed on the process by which such migrants find 
themselves in the situation of exploitation in the first place. 

NGO Verité has also highlighted how ‘[l]ittle is known’ about the trafficking 
of Filipino men (n.d.: 4). Verité’s contention, similarly to that of USAID, that 
‘the operational definition of human trafficking is being slowly expanded to 
encompass various modes of exploitation of migrant workers, including the 
exploitation of workers migrating legally under their own will for legitimate forms 
of employment’, (n.d.: 4) highlights the need to view trafficking as sitting within a 
spectrum of migration. These studies present an opportunity not only to expand the 
trafficking framework to include men, but also to comprehend the voluntariness 
(and even legality) of their initial entry into that situation (see also IOM, 2011: 4).'° 

One of the few studies that focus solely on male trafficking is that of Rebecca 
Surtees, based on data from Belarus and Ukraine in which male victims accounted 
for 28.3 per cent and 17.6 per cent of the IOM assisted caseload respectively 
between 2004 and 2006 i.e. around 685 trafficked men (2008a: 9).'' The majority 
of Belarusian and Ukrainian trafficked men assisted in that period were adults 
aged between 18 and 44 years. This is consistent with the demographics of my 
own research in Ukraine, in which 14 of the 104 Ukrainian respondents to my 
questionnaire were men aged between 17 and 48 years. 

This data on male victims in source countries can be compared with the figures 
we have from destination countries. The EU reported in May 2012 that, based 
on a set of consolidated data from EU member states from 2010, the majority of 
victims identified — 79 per cent — were female, with girls accounting for 9.5 per 
cent of the total number of victims (Scheerer, 2012). This can be compared to an 
article in the popular press, also from May 2012, in which the Salvation Army’s 
trafficking coordinator for the UK was quoted as saying that 41 per cent of the 
victims they support are men, specifically identifying Eastern Europe and Africa 
as their place of origin (Evans, 2012). Not having access to the original databases, 
it is impossible to determine if there were other biases involved in the methods 


10 This study discusses both the traffic of 63 Cambodian men into the Thai fishing 
industries that operate between Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia and the traffic of 
Ukrainian, Bulgarian, Bangladeshi and Indian men to work in Iraq in the construction, 
domestic and services sectors. 

11 Both Surtees and I draw our analysis from data collected from a similar group of 
male victims, that is, victims of trafficking who had been assisted upon their return. This in 
many respects may explain the similarities in our findings. It is also important to note that 
our findings cannot necessarily be extrapolated to non-assisted male victims of trafficking. 
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of data collection or their analysis. However, there is little reason to assume that 
male victims are more likely to be trafficked to the UK than other parts of Europe. 
Potential explanations could be differences in the criteria used for identification 
of victims or the definition of victim itself. Nonetheless, such distinctly different 
figures for the percentage of male victims identified as trafficked to Europe 
highlight the extent to which there are shortcomings in existing methods of 
data collection. 

Generally speaking, an emphasis on female victims of trafficking was evident 
throughout my research in Vietnam, with the Ghanaian focus being on the child 
victim. Both of these countries can be contrasted with Ukraine, where there was 
an evident recognition of the traffic of men. Ukrainian informants spontaneously 
raised the issue of stereotypes about Ukrainian men. UNDP gender expert, Ilaria 
Carnevali blamed these gender norms for ‘social degradation, alcoholism and 
vicious cycles leading to unemployment’ in Ukraine (11 August 2009). She noted 
how certain stereotypes emerged during Ukraine’s transition, including ‘that a real 
man is the man with the big bucks and the big cars ... The ideal woman is the one 
who conforms to certain aesthetic stereotypes and requirements and is able to get 
the man with the big bucks’. In her view, these stereotypes ‘have a deep impact 
on family life, social life, and how women and men work and live together’ in 
Ukraine (11 August 2009). 

Another informant noted that men are under similar ‘gender’ pressures as 
women, with Tatiana Ivanyuk suggesting that men may face even higher pressure 
to provide for their families than women: 


Throughout Ukraine, men are still very much under traditional gender pressures 
and the traditional gender expectations on men. Men should provide for their 
families. Families do not have an income so they keep pushing on men. In that 
way, there might be a bit more pressure on [men] but generally, the push factors 
are quite similar. (T. Ivanyuk, Counter-Trafficking Programme specialist, IOM 
Ukraine, 3 September 2009) 


Men’s migration-related decisions are not made as freely as is often assumed. 
We cannot presume, therefore, that it is a global commonality that the familial 
pressures facing women are any stronger (or any more of a push factor) than those 
facing men. 

In regard to male victims in Vietnam, it became clear from my interviews that 
this is a ‘new issue’ (Anon., Counter-trafficking expert, international organisation, 
12 October 2009), particularly given that the legislative reforms that involved the 
inclusion of men in the Vietnamese anti-trafficking provisions were relatively 
new. At the same time, recognition of this type of trafficking by the Government 
of Vietnam was a major impetus for the change in law. Despite the lack of a 
body of documented literature on the topic, one informant argued that ‘[internal] 
trafficking in men is more severe’ and noted that Vietnamese men are trafficked 
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into illegal mining [of bauxite particularly in the Central Highlands], begging by 
boys and also labour exploitation. 

The evidence, however, is largely anecdotal, including those experiences that 
are documented in the secondary literature. Thi Tue Phuong Hoang, for example, 
refers to the trafficking of men for labour exploitation particularly from Lao Cai 
to China (2008). Trafficking of male Vietnamese labour migrants has also been 
documented by Duong and Khuat (2008: 119), who note that men involved in 
trafficking-like recruitment practices pay large fees in exchange for work in 
factories in Taiwan, South Korea, Japan and Malaysia, with the promised contract 
often not coming to fruition. Many leave these factories, abandoning their original 
paperwork and end up residing as irregular migrants in the destination country. 
Neither of these authors presents empirically-based evidence. 

Andrew Bruce, former Chief of Mission at IOM Vietnam, conceded the general 
lack of knowledge about the traffic of men. Bruce stated that the most egregious 
known form of male trafficking involved the fishing industry, with ‘misbehaving’ 
men thrown overboard, although the scope of this form of exploitation is unknown. 
Another informant, of Vietnamese origin, shared his recently acquired knowledge 
of 41 male victims trafficked from the Central Highlands of Vietnam, identified 
through an ‘assessment centre’ in Lac Duong. The men, the informant stated, had 
been trafficked to work on a farm in China: 


... they were promised to get a job there and the contract was supposed to be for 
3 months. But after 2 weeks, they reported to the police and they were returned. 
So we have recently come across male victims. I think the reason people did 
not talk about male victims of trafficking previously is because so few cases are 
reported ... Now that people are being identified, I think people will be talking 
about it more. (Anon., Trafficking Project Coordinator, UN Agency, Vietnam, 
16 October 2009) 


Other reasons offered by another informant for the lack of identification of male 
victims included the absence of support mechanisms, shelters and reintegration 
services for Vietnamese men who are exploited under trafficking-like conditions: 


It is hard to know because there are no shelters for men. There are no groups 
working for men. We work closely with a Taiwanese partner and there are a lot of 
absolutely exploited men. There is just not much documented. (P. Changmanee, 
Regional Programme Director, Regional Anti-Human Trafficking Programme, 
Oxfam Quebec, 16 October 2009) 


The informant’s comment, although legitimate, fails to note the fact that shelters 
for returned Vietnamese female victims are often empty (Vijeyarasa, 2010b). 
There is little reason to suggest that shelters for men would be any more utilised 
than those currently designed only for female victims, raising doubts as to whether 
this would substantially influence the collection of data on male victims. 
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However, this same gender-bias in reintegration programmes and the impact 
on the identification of male victims was also noted in Ukraine. Lysenko referred 
to the tendency of NGOs providing services to victims to adopt names like 
“Women’s Consulting Centre’, ‘Women of Donbass’, and “Business Ladies’. She 
identified these non-gender neutral names as a direct barrier: ‘So men could not 
go’, with male victims feeling like ‘loser[s]’ in this group of primarily female 
victims (20 August 2009). According to Lysenko, NGOs with ‘neutral’ names 
like ‘Road to Life’ and ‘Revival of the Nation’ are at least able to ‘check’ if there 
are male victims. 

Lysenko’s argument is a logical one that was similarly upheld by my own 
data. Of the 14 male respondents to my questionnaire, eight sought reintegration 
support from the NGO ‘Dovira Met’ (‘We achieve’)? in Sumy in the northeast 
and four sought reintegration from the Kyiv Rehabilitation Centre. Two sought 
reintegration support from the ‘Donetsk League of Business and Professional 
Women’ in the southeast (both were single/unmarried and therefore not seeking 
reintegration support together with female partners). According to this breakdown 
of my data, the vast majority (12 out of 14 male respondents) found reintegration 
support in centres with gender-neutral names, although two male respondents 
accessed support from an organisation named as being for ‘business women’. 

In the case of Ghana, human trafficking across the border is considered to 
be synonymous with the traffic of women into the sex industry, whereas internal 
trafficking is largely understood as the traffic of children. This leaves the male 
trafficked population completely invisible, with ‘women [ ... ] even discussed a 
little more than men’ (T. Amuzu, Executive Director, Legal Resource Centre, 13 
August 2010). A dichotomy appears to divide discussions about irregular migration 
and trafficking in Ghana: discourse on irregular migrants focuses largely on men 
while discussions on adult trafficking appear to focus largely on women. In this 
case, the sex industry is the primary sector under analysis. In fact, no Ghanaian 
informants referred to trafficking of adult Ghanaian women outside of Ghana 
to any industry other than the sex industry, with trafficking into domestic work 
mentioned only in relation to the internal traffic of young girls. 

This perception that ‘trafficking’ primarily concerns women and child victims 
was reiterated by the report of the Centre for Migration Studies at the University 
of Ghana discussed earlier in this book. Drawing on data from 60 informants and 
60 households, the report does not state exactly how many women were involved 
in the research. As noted further below, one informant from the Centre indicated 
during our interview that they had managed to identify two women to participate. 
The report, which focuses on irregular migration and not trafficking, reinforces 
a gendered distinction drawn between irregular migration — as dominated 
by men — and trafficking abroad — primarily concerning women moved for 
sexual exploitation. 


12 According to one informant, this name roughly translates to confidence or belief 
in something. 
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It is indisputable that trafficking affects both men and women, although the 
extent of the traffic of men is unclear. However, if trafficking is conceptually 
understood as predominantly, or almost exclusively, involving female victims 
of sexual exploitation rather than male victims, this might explain the increased 
likelihood that women have of being identified as victims of trafficking. What 
is clear is that being female is not per se a vulnerability factor and we cannot 
definitively conclude that being a woman increases the likelihood of being 
trafficked in the first place. Arguably, the manner in which gendered norms affect 
both male and female populations may be a more accurate descriptor of the 
relationship between gender and trafficking, including why people depart source 
countries in the first place, victims’ experiences abroad as well as the industries 
into which they are trafficked, this being the topic of the next section. 


The Gendered Nature of Exploitation 
Gender-Segregated Work in Destination Countries 


An often ignored area of exploration in trafficking discourse is the sectors into 
which people of different genders are trafficked. Gendered divisions of labour 
are evident across the globe (Hegewisch et al., 2010; Bettio and Verashchagina, 
2009; ILO and Asian Development Bank, 2011). Data on trafficking similarly 
reveals that the nature of exploitation suffered among victims of trafficking is also 
gendered. This is unsurprising if we view trafficking within a migration spectrum 
and understand its relationship to the exploitation of migrant labour. 

This gendered division of exploitation was evident from my own research in 
Vietnam, Ghana and Ukraine. As one Vietnamese informant noted: 


In the countryside, usually men earn a living for the family. In the vicinity of 
Hanoi or big cities, most of the temporary migrant people are women because 
men are supposed to do the hardest work in agriculture. They see that trading 
or being a porter is not their work. They do not accept to do those types of jobs 
so women in very difficult situations have to sacrifice themselves for jobs with 
low salaries and in some cases are more mobile than men. This depends on the 
tradition of each area. If you look at the Quang Binh [on Vietnam’s north central 
coast] area, most collectors are women but most cyclo drivers are men. They are 
coming from the same area but the division of labour is clear. (Anon., Counter- 
trafficking expert, international organisation, 12 October 2009) 
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Table 7.1 The ‘gendered’ nature of exploitation experienced in 
destination countries 


Sector Frequency F M Percentage of 
questionnaire respondents 

Agriculture 4 4 0 3.8 

Begging 2 2 0 1.9 

Construction 13 1 12 12.5 

Cooking" 2 2 0 1.9 

Domestic work 1 1 0 1.0 

Furniture Manufacturer 1 0 1 1.0 

Garment Industry 2 2 0 1.9 

Factory work" 2 2 0 1.9 

Restaurant (including 2 0 2 1.9 

waitressing) 

Sexual exploitation 67 67 0 64.4 

Exploitation in other 4 4 0 3.8 

sectors in conjunction 

with sexual exploitation" 

Work in shop 3 3 0 2.9 

Victim prevented from 1 0 1 1.0 

leaving Ukraine 

No data 1 0 1 1.0 


The gendered nature of exploitation was also evident in the data collected 
from my questionnaire respondents from Ukraine as indicated in Table 7.1. The 
majority of the male respondents (12) had been trafficked into the construction 
industry (see also USAID, 2010; Verité, n.d., and Surtees, 2008a which identify 
a similar dominance of trafficking of men into the construction industry, along 
with agriculture and in the case of Surtees, factory work and fishing). The other 
two suffered exploitation as a furniture manufacturer and a restaurant worker 


13 One informant indicated that she worked as a cook as well as in the construction 
sector. This explains why the total number of figures in the frequency column accounts for 
105 rather than 104 respondents. 

14 Ice-cream and manufacturing. 

15 Two of these informants indicated that they had been trafficked into the tea- 
packing industry and subsequently sexually exploited while one indicated that she had been 
a janitor. The fourth indicated that she had been a seller in England and Turkey before being 
trafficked into sexual exploitation. 
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respectively. No men were involved in domestic work, garment factory work, 
cooking or forced sexual services. 

A significant number of respondents, 71 in total, accounting for 68.3 per 
cent of all female respondents, indicated that they had been trafficked for sexual 
exploitation, with four of these women exploited in other sectors in conjunction 
with sexual exploitation. The question concerning the industry into which 
victims were trafficked was worded as indicated below to avoid any impact of re- 
traumatisation, stigmatisation or stereotyping regarding the nature of trafficking. 
That is, I made a deliberate decision not to include “sexual exploitation” as a 
category, leaving informants to indicate “other” if they chose to share this 
information, as demonstrated in Figure 7.1. 


28. When you were working overseas, what work did you do? 
Garment industry/sewing o 

Waitress (Restaurant, bar, hotel) 

Domestic work 

Worked in hair or beauty salon 

Worked in shop 

Agriculture 

Construction 


Other (Specify) 


Figure 7.1 Type of work engaged in overseas 


Given the stigma often attached to such exploitation, it is perhaps surprising 
that there was nonetheless such a significant number of informants who marked the 
category of ‘other’ and specified some form of sexual exploitation (most commonly 
indicated by informants through the use of the Ukrainian phrase meaning ‘sexual 
services’, but also ‘prostitution’ and ‘sexual entertainment’). Only one informant 
did not provide any information on the nature of the exploitation experienced in 
the destination country, while another indicated that ‘border police prevented my 
“export” out of Ukraine’ (trans.).'° As with Ukraine, all five survey respondents 


16 Ilpocrutyuua. 
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in Vietnam marked ‘other’ and indicated ‘selling of prostitution services in a 
brothel’ (trans.).!7 

Among the 71 Ukrainian women who indicate that they had be trafficked into 
sexual exploitation, two cases stand out for the fact that these victims indicated 
that they had worked as sex workers before leaving Ukraine. Both were from the 
Mykolaiv region, one aged 26 years and the other aged 19. Both had relatively 
low levels of school completion when compared to their peers. The older woman 
attended school up to the age of 15 years, while the younger had attended school 
only up to the age of 13 years. Prior to their departure from Ukraine, they had 
engaged in sex work for 9 years (since the age of 17) and 6 years (since the age of 
13) respectively. 

Importantly, both women were minors at the time they began selling sexual 
services — although both were adults when they were trafficked. The younger 
woman, who left school at the age of 13, began working as a child prostitute 
immediately after leaving school. Extensive literature exists that explores in depth 
the lack of capacity of a minor to make autonomous decisions with regard to sex 
work (Jeffreys, 2000; ECPAT, 1998; Montgomery in Kempadoo and Doezema, 
1998). Even in jurisdictions where sex work is decriminalised, child prostitution 
is prohibited. While there is a limit to what we can extrapolate from the two cases, 
they raise the question of whether child prostitution is a vulnerability factor for 
trafficking. Unfortunately, many of the existing studies or reports that address both 
child prostitution and trafficking tend to draw on the stereotypes challenged in 
this book and offer limited reliable analysis for a more detailed exploration of this 
possible correlation (e.g. Hughes, 2002) 

Returning to the gendered nature of exploitation, several informants in Ghana 
noted the traffic of girls into domestic servitude and some into the fishing industry. 
Former ILO manager Margaret Sackey explained that girls are not involved in 
diving or deep fishing, but are involved in fish preservation, with some being 
‘forced to work in commercial agriculture’. However, the majority of girls in urban 
areas are forced into ‘domestic work’ (22 July 2010). A similar view was shared 
by UNICEF’s child protection specialist, Eric Okrah, who noted, ‘in Ghana, you 
can have more boys than girls being sent to work in the fishing industry ... but the 
work that they do is also gender specific. The girls tend to do jobs that are more 
typical for girls, like processing the fish or selling the fish, while the boys go to 
do the catch’. 


Breaking the Stereotypes: Sexual Exploitation of Men and the Traffic of Male 
Sex Workers 


To give attention to the issue of sexual exploitation of male victims, I draw on two 
cases that I consider noteworthy as they contradict common assumptions of both 
victimhood and the nature of exploitation in regard to human trafficking. The first 


17 Ban dam trong môt nha nghi. 
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case concerned the alleged traffic of 17 Brazilian men for sexual exploitation in 
Spain in 2010; some of the men expected to work as models or dancers while a 
few expected to work as sex workers but were unaware they would be on-call 24 
hours a day and moved from province to province (BBC News Europe, 2010)."® 
The men were mostly in their 20s and were allegedly given stimulants to be able 
to provide sexual services 24 hours a day. The landlord was said to receive half of 
their earnings to cover food and lodgings, which according to the media coverage, 
was provided in mattress-cramped, neon-lit rooms. The story breaks many of the 
stereotypes of trafficking into sexual exploitation which may be the reason why it 
received media coverage in the first place. 

The second case involved the sexual exploitation of two men identified in the 
Surtees study discussed earlier. Unlike the above example, I would argue that one 
of the two cases in the Surtees study stands out as a case of sexual slavery and 
rape. Surtees describes the experience of a Belarusian man as follows: 


The young man — aged 19 at assistance — was recruited with the offer of work in 
Russia. He was taken by his traffickers to a large city in northern Russia where 
he was kept in a private cottage on the outskirts of the city. He was informed 
that he had been sold to them and was to provide sexual services. He tried to 
resist but was chained and raped. He stayed in the cottage for two months after 
which time other victims were brought to the cottage and he was released. He 
was given a ticket home and threatened with death if he reported his experience. 
(IOM case file cited in Surtees, 2008a: 56) 


This case is particularly noteworthy given how seldom men exploited in this way 
are identified and assisted. The other case in Surtees’ study involved a Ukrainian 
man, who was recruited in a disco and promised work in Slovenia, where he 
worked as a dancer and was forced to provide sexual services to clients. He was 
obliged to drink alcohol — as a means of control and to ensure submission — and 
received no payment (Surtees, 2008a: 56). 

The above cases present a stark contrast to the more frequently cited cases of 
trafficking of men into industries such as construction and agriculture. The two 
cases mentioned by Surtees account for only two out of around 685 cases and are 
evidently atypical. The experience of the man trafficked to Slovenia appears to 
parallel the example of the Brazilian men. The example of the 19-year-old man 
recruited to Russia, however, appears to be a one-off case from a methodological 
perspective. Although interesting, it is impossible to draw any sound conclusions 
from these examples which really may be outlier cases that are not representative 


18 The 2010 US Trafficking in Persons Report notes that, ‘[t]here is evidence that 
some Brazilian transsexuals have been subjected to forced prostitution abroad’. The authors 
also contend that ‘25,000 Brazilian men are subjected to slave labor within the country, 
typically on cattle ranches, logging and mining camps, sugar-cane plantations, and large 
farms producing corn, cotton, soy, and charcoal’ (US Department of State, 2010: 90). 
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of the norm. However, they are nonetheless important for highlighting that 
trafficking for sexual exploitation is not suffered only by women. 


The Sex of Traffickers 


Limited attention is given in the literature to the sex of recruiters.'? This lack 
of attention to the role of the female perpetrator in recruitment has been noted 
elsewhere (Piper, 2005: 217). More has been written about female exploiters in 
destination countries, especially referring to migrant domestic workers and their 
relationship with female employers (Kindler, 2009 discussing Ukrainian migrant 
women in Poland; Dobner and Tappert, 2010 on Spain, and Anderson, 2001 on 
the EU generally). Erin Denton also identifies the failure of media reporting to 
identify the sex of traffickers. In her analysis of 191 incidents of human trafficking 
that were reported in international electronic media over a 6 month period, the 
gender of traffickers was not mentioned in 32 per cent of cases (2010: 18). 

The available empirical evidence that exists reveals that recruiters tend to be 
female. For example, Duong and Khuat discuss the experiences of 213 female 
trafficked returnees, where ‘the majority of traffickers were women, although 
occasionally there were men involved’ (2006: 6). The IOM Ukraine database of 
its 2004 to 2006 caseload also reflects the finding that women are more often than 
men traffickers, with 57 per cent of recruiters having been female (A. Nguyén, 
Counter-Trafficking Coordinator, IOM Mission in Ukraine, 13 August 2009). 
These examples recall the Australian case of Wei Tang, female Melbourne brothel 
owner, who was convicted of slavery offences under Australia’s Criminal Code 
(see also Vijeyarasa, 2010a, and also Vijeyarasa and Bello-Villarino, 2013 for an 
analysis of both the Trafficking Protocol and Slavery Conventions and discussion 
of the legal reasoning in Zang and Rantsev). 

However, these examples are not widely recognised and despite this evidence, 
misconceptions exist. When I asked my informant from the Government of 
Vietnam to describe the profile of a typical trafficker, he offered this: 


The human trafficker is a young carpenter who moves from the Red River Delta 
to Lao Cai province to work for small wood processing factory. He has the gift 
of the gab, so he is very persuasive ... During the time he is working in the 
factory, he meets and falls in love with a girl from Giày ethnic minority. He 
tells her family that he will take her to his home village to introduce her to his 


19 There is in fact limited research on the profiles of traffickers. Existing studies tend 
not to explore gender in depth. See for example a fairly general but recent study on the 
profile of traffickers in Tanzania (Kamazima, Kazaura, Ezekiel and Fimbo, 2011). Chenda 
Keo provides some demographic data in a study on Cambodia in which the author notes 
that among those incarcerated for human trafficking, convicted women tended to be poor 
and uneducated (Keo, 2013: 202). 
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family. In fact he has taken the girl to China and sold her to a prostitute house. 
(District level government official, Department of Social Evils Prevention, Lao 
Cai, 1 October 2009) 


Similarly, writing on trafficking in Eastern Europe, Hughes draws on 
stereotypes in her assertions: ‘The recruiters may be traffickers or work directly 
with traffickers. The woman may meet with a man who promises marriage at a 
later date. The man may use the woman himself for a short period of time, then 
coerce her into making pornography and later sell her to the sex industry, or he 
may directly deliver the woman to a brothel’ (2006: 6). 

Yet the figure of the female trafficker emerged particularly prominently in 
my research in Ukraine.” Lilia Koveshnikova, Director of the NGO Women of 
Donbass, noted, ‘[c]riminals who are involved in trafficking in persons are mostly 
women’, for which she offered this explanation: ‘In some cases they were former 
prostitutes or sometimes victims of trafficking in persons. Some of them were 
pressed into criminal activities by financial hardship’ (Trans., Email comm., 29 
July 2009). Olena Kustova from the US Embassy in Ukraine offered another 
reason from a legal perspective: 


I would say that according to Ukrainian legislation, for instance, a woman 
who has children can request the court to reduce her sentence or release her 
because no one can care for her small children. Sometimes traffickers take these 
into account and pick up recruiters who can later be released because of these 
circumstances ... Sometimes they are used as success stories. This woman says, 
‘I was there. I earned a lot of money. I purchased an apartment for my parents or 
myself. It is easy. Do not worry’. (2 September 2009) 


Whatever the reason for what seems to be a higher number of traffickers being 
female (none of the suggested explanations has been verified by data or secondary 
research), there is a significant body of evidence that suggests that women are 
often involved as perpetrators of trafficking and that they may even outnumber 
men as recruiters. It would be particularly interesting to clarify if this finding 
regarding the greater incidence of female perpetrators is confirmed in instances of 
trafficking for both sexual as well as labour exploitation. 

While this analysis of the female trafficker is brief, it is important to note the 
frequency with which perpetrators/traffickers are presumed to be male and how 
this reinforces a stereotypical gender dichotomy. This evidence against the female 


20 Inher findings on Ukraine, Rebecca Surtees also refers to mixed-sex (male/female) 
recruitment teams, Ukrainian nationals who had offered victims work in either Ukraine or 
in Russia, Japan, Poland, Turkey and Portugal (Surtees 2008, 45). The cooperation of male 
and female recruiters was noted in 26.7 per cent of cases assisted between 2004 and 2006. 
This trend was particularly pronounced in 2005 and 2006, with 26.5 per cent and 36.3 per 
cent of victims respectively recruited in this way. 
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victim/male perpetrator dichotomy directly challenges the mainstream trafficking 
framework as it attacks another element of the myths and misconceptions of 
trafficking that are not supported by existing empirical data. 


The Gendered Nature of Stigma 


In this final section, I look into trafficking-related stigma. Victims of trafficking 
are highly stigmatised, an experience which is exacerbated by the stigma 
associated with sex work. The concept of stigma is often associated with Gail 
Pheterson’s (1993) earlier writings on ‘whore stigma’?! in which she discussed 
women’s socialisation about sexual practices and concepts such as dishonour. 
Richard Parker and Peter Aggleton, two of the leading authors on stigma, add that 
stigma is about power relations, with stigma “producing and reproducing relations 
of power and control’ (2003: 16). Through the use of words, images and practices, 
certain groups and their behaviours are marginalised, with stigma used to establish 
a social hierarchy and social order, causing some groups to feel devalued and 
others superior (Parker and Aggleton, 2003: 16, 18). Stigma also plays a role in 
exacerbating pre-existing inequalities, whether in relation to race, gender, religion 
or ethnic status (Parker and Aggleton, 2003: 19; see also the much earlier writings 
on stigma by Canadian sociologist Erving Goffman, 1963). In the next pages, I 
analyse how this stigma affects men and women and I demonstrate in particular 
how the conflation of sex work and trafficking has had a stigmatising effect that 
has generated a further gender bias in the mainstream trafficking framework. 


Stigma, Sex Work, Victimhood and Silence 


The examples of Vietnam, Ghana and Ukraine reveal the importance of analysing 
the impact of stigma on victim identification, self-identification and what we 
know about trafficking. In the case of Vietnam, this stigma is aggravated by 
the government’s labelling of trafficking as a social evil, whereas in Ukraine, it 
appears to derive from social perceptions. In Ghana, my informants tended to 
apply labels to both sex workers and victims and showed considerable discomfort 
in discussing sex work. 

Of the three countries where I conducted my research, criminalisation of sex 
work and trafficking have arguably had the greatest impact on creating stigma 
in Ghana. According to the Assistant Director of Migration from the Ghana 
Immigration Services, Judith Dzokoto, upon return some victims are ‘not treated 


21 There is an increasing tendency of feminist activists and academics to reclaim 
the language of ‘whore’. See for example the use of ‘whore’ by Luette Chavez, who drew 
attention to the intersections of race, class and transphobia towards sex workers at the 
Berkeley Journal of Gender, Law & Justice symposium entitled ‘Uncovered: The Policing 
of Sex Work’ (Alsgaard, 2011: 200). 
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like victims, they are treated like criminals. So it is difficult for them to come 
forward unless you provide reassurance when they return’ (17 November 2010). 

I discussed at length the issue of research on sex work and sex workers in Ghana 
with one informant. An academic with the Centre for Migration Studies at the 
University of Ghana, the informant referred to failed attempts of fellow researchers 
to obtain first-hand empirical data from women presumed to be working as sex 
workers in Koforidua in eastern Ghana. He referred to not only the unwillingness 
of the presumed madam to speak with the researchers but also to her denial that her 
workers were engaged in sex work in the first place as the main reasons. 

The informant’s story raises a range of issues that cannot be explored at length 
in this book. Perhaps these women were not sex workers, a situation that speaks 
to the widespread myths and rumours surrounding sex work in Ghana. Perhaps 
this experience reflects the unintended role of researchers in undermining the 
anonymity of sex workers who might choose not to be public about their work and 
where researchers might give priority to their own goals over the rights and best 
interests of informants including their safety (on this point, see Harrison, 2006 and 
Andrees and van der Linden, 2005, but on trafficking for sexual exploitation and 
not sex work). Finally it may simply reflect the illegality and therefore silencing 
of sex work in the country. 

Similar comments regarding how stigma is a barrier for these sex workers 
to speak to researchers were made by other informants. This included victims’ 
unwillingness to talk about actual experiences abroad beyond showing photos of 
Europe (E. Peasah, IOM Ghana, Counter-Trafficking Field Manager, technical 
Cooperation Department, 21 July 2010). The stifling of discourse on female victims 
in Ghana has the direct consequence of reinforcing the child victim archetype. 

I also found evidence of labelling and categorisation in Ghana, which has 
already been documented in terms of HIV-related stigma in the country (see Mill, 
2001; Mill, 2003). For example, one informant while talking about the ‘high’ 
numbers of Ghanaian migrant sex workers who in the past worked in Cote d’ Ivoire 
explained that these girls are referred to as ‘Monrovia girls’, having travelled west 
through Liberia (Eric Peasah, IOM Ghana, Counter-Trafficking Field Manager, 
technical Cooperation Department, 21 July 2010). Another informant commented 
that — as an irregular migrant — if you have ever travelled that way through Libya, 
you are presumed to have engaged in sex work (Anon., Centre for Migration 
Studies, University of Ghana, 18 November 2010). The informant went on to 
note, ‘[t]hey will deny that they ever travelled to Libya because it is a problem. 
If the person wants to get married, it is difficult’. I would suggest a link between 
this discomfort with the existence of sex work and the migrant sex worker, and 
trafficking-related stigma. What results is a very limited and non-evidence based 
understanding of the demographics of victims in Ghana. This is exacerbated by 
the fact that little distinction is made between voluntary sex work and trafficking 
for sexual exploitation. 

Victim blaming is also an issue in Ukraine, where the media was critiqued 
by one of my informants for making ‘stigmatising statements’. The informant 
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continued by noting that ‘very often the blame is still on the victims which is a big 
problem because that then leads to victims not being able to come out and identify 
and victims suffering deeper trauma’ (T. Ivanyuk, Counter-trafficking specialist, 
IOM Ukraine, 3 September 2009). Two other informants similarly referred to 
victim blaming, with one contending that this ‘perception — that it is their own 
fault — probably feeds into prosecution’ (Anon., Senior management, Inter- 
governmental organisation, 27 August 2009). Another argued that the perception 
that “they were just prostitutes and that it was their own fault” [ ... ] has changed 
somewhat but it has not [changed] wholly’ (J. Labovitz, former Chief of Mission, 
IOM Ukraine, 27 August 2009). By influencing criminal prosecutions and how 
victim’s agency is discussed in these cases, I would contend that stigma in Ukraine 
plays a direct role in encouraging testimony focused on the ‘coerced victim’, with 
the voluntary victim otherwise blamed and punished for this voluntariness. 

Trafficking and sex work-related stigma is similarly evident in Vietnam. 
Earlier in this book, I have discussed the impact of the designation of sex work as 
a ‘social evil’ and the related stigmatisation on victim identification. As one shelter 
staff noted: 


Returnees seem too often [to] be affected by stigma with all their surroundings. 
They generally walk the streets wondering who knows of where they’ve been and 
what they’ve done. One female told us about how she was refused nail service 
because the nail technician knew that she had been in Cambodia and that anyone 
who had come back from Cambodia must be HIV/AIDS infected. Families of 
the victims also have been known to be ashamed of their daughters and reject 
them upon return. (Shelter staff, Vietnam (cited in Vijeyarasa 2010b, 93) 


However, saying that there is stigma does not mean that this stigma represents 
an insurmountable obstacle for reintegration or a deterrent to trafficking in the first 
place. In a study conducted in 2002 in Thailand, one social worker was quoted as 
saying: “The parents here say, “The problem isn’t that our daughter sells her body 
(khai tua), it’s that we have no food to eat” (Rende Taylor, 2005: 416). Rende 
Taylor, author of the study, concluded that ‘[f]rom this perspective, the filial piety 
of the daughter outweighs any stigma. Once a woman returns there is not much 
talk about her work experience unless she returns as a recruiter or agent and brings 
up the subject herself’ (Rende Taylor, 2005: 416). 

Rende Taylor cites authors who have drawn similar conclusions regarding sex 
work stigma in other areas of Thailand. Sara Peracca, John Knodel and Chanpen 
Saengtienchai (1998), for example, contend that the stigma is not sufficient to 
have an impact on a former sex worker’s chances of marriage. In some cases, the 
men even appear attracted to the woman’s earnings. Rende Taylor, nonetheless 
notes one study in which the authors argue that these workers have the reputation 
of being ‘bad women’ with diseases (Van-Landingham and Trujillo, 2002), 
highlighting that we cannot generalise as to the source, nature or impact of the 
stigma. Findings such as these suggest that stigma clearly varies — perhaps from 
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country to country or regionally — but in this instance has a notable impact on 
female victims and shapes the sexually exploited female victim archetype. 


Male Victim Stigma 


There is significantly less research on male victim stigma particularly outside of 
the context of male homosexuality. There is an almost complete gap when it comes 
to the stigma experienced by male victims of trafficking. As noted above, the only 
study I have identified that addresses male trafficking victim stigma is that of 
Rebecca Surtees, discussed earlier in this chapter, on the trafficking of Belarusian 
and Ukrainian men. As noted by Surtees, ‘[s]ome men may not see themselves as 
trafficked; others may feel that their agreement to go abroad makes them complicit 
with their trafficker. Further, the terminology of “trafficking victim” and the social 
construction of “victimhood” may be problematic for some men to accept and 
apply to their situation’ (2008, 9). 

This is consistent with existing research that fear of stigma may also be a barrier 
to men seeking help (Chandra and Minkovitz, 2006; Deane and Chamberlain, 
1994; Mahalik, Good and Englar-Carlson, 2003; Pederson and Vogel, 2007). As 
a result, men hold less favourable views of face-to-face counselling and arguably 
those men who are most in need are most at-risk of underutilising such services 
(Pederson and Vogel, 2007). 

Findings from my own fieldwork in both Ghana and Ukraine support the 
notion of stigma being ‘gendered’. This stigma has a direct impact on the extent 
to which male victims access reintegration services and, through that process, 
are identified and counted as victims of trafficking. In relation to reintegration or 
prevention programmes, one informant noted: ‘A man going forward and saying, 
“I am unemployed and I need assistance”, this is not likely. It is more often the 
women who go. In most of our empowerment activities, we have less than one per 
cent of men’ (Dr M. Sackey, Former ILO-IPEC, Ghana 22 July 2010). 

Similar comments were made by several informants in Ukraine. When it 
comes to male identification, ‘[m]en are less willing to recognise themselves as 
victims. Men are less visible. They tend to keep to themselves whereas women 
come out easier and bond with others’ (T. Ivanyuk, Counter-trafficking specialist, 
IOM Ukraine, 3 September 2009). 

The gender of the social worker was also noted as relevant. Referring to one 
victim from the Donetsk region, a psychologist at a reintegration centre shared 
the view that male victim bravado is a challenge when reintegration services are 
provided by women. She continued by noting: 


They say they were cheated or mention labour migration but nothing specifically 
to do with trafficking. To find out what actually happened [to them], about 
freedom of movement, whether they were beaten [ ... ] is difficult. They are 
scared because the traffickers or guards almost killed the person who tried to 
speak out. But for them to tell a woman or even a man that they were scared 
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because of what happened to other victims is really very difficult. (Dr I. Lysenko, 
Psychologist, IOM Rehabilitation Centre, Kyiv, 20 August 2009) 


Similar views were shared by the Director of a local NGO who referred to ‘shame’ 
as the main barrier to identifying what otherwise appears to be a large number of 
Ukrainian men trafficked from the Lugansk Oblast (L. Koveshnikova, Director, 
Women of Donbass, Lugansk Oblast, Trans., Email comm., 29 July 2009). 

These findings reveal a very important but often forgotten gendered aspect of 
trafficking: male victim stigma can be a fundamental challenge to male victim 
identification. If stigma for trafficked men is proven to be more powerful an 
inhibitor for self-identification than stigma for female victims — as suggested by 
several of my informants — this would likely result in an overrepresentation of 
women as victims in trafficking statistics. This may have widespread implications 
for data that, similar to my own, are collected from self-identified victims and this 
potential bias must be taken into account. This is also relevant when assessing 
the veracity of the mainstream trafficking framework which, on many occasions, 
relies on these cumulative statistics to support the possible misconception that 
trafficking overwhelmingly affects women. 


Conclusion 


This chapter aimed to critique the assumption that victims are women, exploited 
and taken advantage of by male perpetrators. Nevertheless, gendered patterns of 
migration are a reality and many stakeholders working on trafficking argue that 
gender inequality directly correlates to increased vulnerability to trafficking. This 
may be based on the need to escape inequality and violence in the home or pursue 
opportunities in response to obligations to provide for one’s family. However, 
many of the correlations drawn between gender inequality and vulnerability 
to trafficking are often unfounded. Domestic violence is one example where 
empirical evidence is severely lacking. If we are to pursue an evidenced-based 
framework, such misconceptions must be questioned. 

The ‘non-gendering’ of male victims is also a challenge in trafficking 
discourse: if male victims are discussed at all, their gender is rarely analysed. 
There is, however, increasing anecdotal evidence emerging and a growing body 
of empirical data, including in Ukraine, Vietnam, Belarus, the Philippines and the 
Middle East, that justify the demands for better analysis of male victims. Yet in 
Ghana a strong perception continues to exist that trafficking relates to children (and 
in some cases the sexual exploitation of adult women), whereas exploited irregular 
migrants are men. In this respect, there are stark global differences in terms of the 
extent to which different countries recognise male victims of trafficking. 

Several elements of the gendering of trafficking discussed above are 
unsurprising. Men and women tend to be trafficked into gender-stereotypical 
industries. However, even here there are some exceptions, with female victims, for 
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example, those from Ukraine, also trafficked into such sectors as agriculture and 
construction. However, the assumption that the majority of identified victims are 
trafficked into sexual exploitation was confirmed by my own fieldwork. Almost 
66 per cent of all female Ukrainian respondents to my questionnaire, or 61.5 per 
cent of my total pool of respondents indicated that they had been trafficked into 
sexual exploitation. All five of my informants from Vietnam had been trafficked 
for sexual exploitation. While it is therefore not difficult to see why the sexually 
exploited victim archetype persists, we cannot ignore that we know very little 
about unidentified victims and that nearly 40 per cent of my surveyed population in 
Ukraine were trafficked for purposes other than sexual exploitation. In general, too 
little attention is paid to trafficking for non-sexual exploitation in the mainstream 
trafficking framework. In addition, more research should be done on the issue of 
stigma in the trafficking context, particularly because it plays a role in fostering 
such gender bias in the mainstream framework and reinforcing various myths and 
misconceptions about victims. 

I believe that my analysis in this chapter is among the few in-depth studies of 
gender assumptions of trafficking. This chapter has attempted to give an overview 
of the multi-dimensional character of gender within trafficking, an issue otherwise 
understood as a linear relation — gender inequality increases vulnerability to 
trafficking. Among the several findings presented, the female trafficker is one 
that is particularly ignored. Although evident in the case law and databases of 
trafficking victims, this gender dimension of trafficking has received minimal 
attention and hardly any analysis. 

Despite all these caveats, we can conclude that, in general terms, there is some 
truth to the female victim archetype and that gender inequality may correlate in 
certain circumstances with individual cases of trafficking. This may be the case, 
for example, when it comes to the expectations to provide for one’s family. 
Nonetheless, such manifestations of the inequality suffered by women may also 
impact men, albeit in different ways. Further, we do not have any certainty as to 
the scope of trafficking in men globally. Nevertheless, the existing data on male 
victims, male victim stigma, the non-stereotypical industries into which both men 
and women are trafficked and the female perpetrator provide substantial evidence 
to discredit the mainstream female victim archetype. 
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PART III 
An Alternative Approach 
to Trafficking 
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Chapter 8 
The Shortcomings of a Criminal 
Justice Focus 


The chapters of this book demonstrate how the mainstream trafficking framework 
is unrepresentative of the various dimensions of human trafficking. What results is 
the promotion of scientifically unfounded causes of the practice. This is exacerbated 
by the fact that trafficking means different things to different people, including 
different actors directly involved in anti-trafficking interventions on the ground. 
For some, trafficking involves the kidnapping and selling of girls. For others, 
trafficking involves the deception of a woman who is convinced into accepting a 
fraudulent offer of work abroad, or lower pay or less freedom of movement than 
previously negotiated. Finally, others see trafficking as the exploitation of women 
and men who prove to be unlucky when undertaking a migratory adventure abroad 
in pursuit of money and social betterment. 

The variations in these definitions reflect the different lenses or approaches 
adopted when it comes to the topic of trafficking, whether these are feminist, 
women’s rights, gender and development, labour, migration-oriented or a 
combination of the above. However, an emphasis on the criminal underworld and 
the organised crime component of trafficking is evident throughout the existing 
literature. Given that criminal law is the frame of reference for many governments, 
as well as for the UN Office on Drugs and Crime (UNODC), it is fair to say that 
this viewpoint continues to dominate current discourse. 

As noted throughout this book, significant shortcomings emerge from this 
criminal justice approach. In this chapter, I elaborate on the shortcomings that 
have resulted from a Trafficking Protocol driven primarily by the need to combat 
organised crime or ‘trafficking syndicates’. Victim assistance and even prevention 
are de-prioritised when compared to the stronger obligations on states parties to 
fulfil the criminal law provisions of the Trafficking Protocol (Todres, 2011: 57). 
Jonathan Todres highlights, for example, how ‘issues of poverty, development, 
and equality collectively merit only a single sentence in the Trafficking Protocol, 
with no detail on steps to be taken or specific requirements on states parties vis- 
a-vis these issues’. This can be compared to the extensive language on acts that 
must be criminalised, the need for law enforcement training, law enforcement 
information exchange and border control measures (Todres, 2011: 58). 

It is also important to recall that the definition of trafficking in the Trafficking 
Protocol is applied in multi-disciplinary circles which are not only legal in nature. 
In light of its use beyond the law, at a representational level, the Trafficking Protocol 
acts to dilute the attention paid to the active drivers behind the victim’s decision- 
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making, undermining the dual identity of agent and victim (Vijeyarasa, 2010e: 
218). An individual can voluntarily choose to migrate, initiate and undertake the 
process of migration, find themselves in trafficking-like conditions and yet still 
be deemed a victim, deserving redress for exploitation suffered following those 
decisions. What follows is an analysis of the criminal law approach, including its 
role in driving a non-victim-centred understanding of trafficking. In the next and 
final chapter of this book, I lay out steps towards a more inclusive, victim-centred 
approach for understanding human trafficking. 


The Criminal Underworld of Sex and Exploitation 


It is unsurprising that the Trafficking Protocol adopts a criminal law lens, 
particularly given its annexation to an Organised Crime Convention. For some 
practitioners, the criminal law focus is excusable, justified by the valid goal of 
securing successful prosecutions and facilitating clear steps for action by national- 
level actors. These include the identification and arrest of the accused and rescue 
of victims (Chambliss, 1964; Potter and Kappeler, 1998; and Rafter, 1990 cited in 
Farrell and Fahy, 2009: 618). 

However, the sensationalism that accompanies this criminal focus is a direct 
contributor to the mainstream trafficking framework. Once described by Interpol 
as the fastest growing industry, even authors known for more nuanced writing 
describe trafficking’s annual ‘guestimated’ turnover to be USD7-10 billion per year 
(Cwikel and Hoban, 2005: 306). These authors blame growth of the internet and 
more accessible telecommunications for ‘generating a supply of women, generally 
from economically disadvantaged countries’ (Cwikel and Hoban, 2005: 306). 

It is clear too that this emphasis on the ‘criminal underworld’ directly 
contributes to the fascination with and over-emphasis on trafficking for sexual 
exploitation. Academics describe efforts to move sex workers between brothels 
to avoid police detection ‘and to meet the demand for new and exotic women’ 
(Cwikel and Hoban, 2005: 307). Sara Elizabeth Dill writes ‘[i]nternational crime 
syndicates benefit from trafficking, as it is a less risky yet more profitable form 
of organised crime ... [E]very day, investigations uncover brothels, strip clubs, 
and other venues where illegal trafficking in human beings has forced women and 
children into sexual slavery’ (2006: 12). 

From one of the most sensationalist pairs of academics comes this statement: 
‘Trafficking occurs because of a transnational political criminal nexus, which is 
comprised of individual criminals, organized crime groups, corrupt police and 
governmental officials, foreign governments, and NGOs’ (Hughes and Denisova, 
2001: 1). Migration, socio-economic contexts, cultural factors and women’s 
and men’s agency are all ignored. Rather, ‘[t]he networks are highly organized, 
have large-scale operations, and are connected to corrupt officials. The networks 
delegate specialized tasks related to trafficking in women, such as recruitment 
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of women, preparation of documents, organization of travel, and delivery of the 
women’ (Hughes and Denisova, 2001: 6). 

From an evidentiary point of view, there is a divergence of opinions as to the 
extent to which large-scale criminal networks are involved in human trafficking. 
Nonetheless, academics such as Joyce Outshoorn argue that there are indeed 
widespread criminal networks to the extent that the ‘framing of prostitution- 
related migration as a matter of women travelling and looking for a livelihood’ is 
too simplistic (2005: 148). 

There is nonetheless a growing and substantial body of literature that recognises 
the centrality of both migration and labour to trafficking. Moreover, the above 
analysis is not intended to suggest the criminal law has no role. Criminal law is fact 
essential in the prosecution of what may in some cases amount to heinous crimes. 
However, my main preoccupation is the use of this criminal justice lens to frame 
a broader, multi-dimensional discourse. Moreover, given the evident agendas of 
various stakeholders involved in human trafficking debates, this narrow focus 
opens the door for its use to sensationalise, stereotype and at its most extreme, 
criminalise both trafficking and its victims. 


Elements of the Crime 


As the following analysis shows, there are several ways in which the criminal 
justice approach fosters the myths and misconceptions that were questioned in Part 
II of this book. In particular, I find fault with several elements of the Trafficking 
Protocol’s definition, including the overall approach to migration and movement 
among criminal law practitioners, as well as its provisions relating to ‘abuse of 
a position of vulnerability’ and ‘for the purpose of exploitation’. Analysis of the 
shortcomings reveals why we need to move beyond a law-enforcement model in 
our understanding of what constitutes human trafficking. 


A Focus on the Trafficker Over and Above the Victim 


The primary goal of the Convention and its Trafficking Protocol is the successful 
prosecution of the alleged trafficker. The definition of trafficking therefore focuses 
on both the actions (actus rea) of the trafficker(s) and their ‘mental element’, 
or the purpose of the crime (mens rea). According to the Trafficking Protocol, 
an individual can be prosecuted for trafficking for their involvement in any one 
aspect of the actions that lead to trafficking: the recruitment, the transportation, the 
transfer, harbouring or receipt of persons. 

It might be conjectured that the treatment of the trafficker as the active and 
most central individual is no different from how a criminal prosecution treats a 
murdered individual as passive by focusing on the acts and intentions (mens rea 
and actus rea) of the murderer. The criminal law approach also appears workable 
from a legal and justice perspective, allowing for perpetrators to be identified, 
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arrested and tried and standards of mens rea and actus rea to be applied. However, 
a criminal justice lens deflects attention away from the decision-making process 
of the individual migrant that may have led them to engage in unsafe and risky 
migration — and even negotiate with the trafficker — when faced with barriers to 
legal migration abroad. 

Namely, the criminal justice lens acts to radically skew the ‘facts’ of trafficking 
and our perception of victims. The victim is moved by the trafficker and they 
are framed as playing a limited, if any role, in their own movement. A victim’s 
voluntariness, the expectations that were established before their departure, and 
a nuanced understanding of what amounts to a vulnerability or risk-factor for 
potential migrants and the drivers of their migratory decisions are lost when this 
criminal-justice oriented definition is the guiding framework for our understanding 
of trafficking. Indeed, this begs the question, why have we allowed a criminal 
law definition to provide the lens through which we view and understand human 
trafficking, an issue that can only properly be addressed from a multi-disciplinary 
approach? Outside of the criminal law, a trafficking framework must allow for 
greater attention to the active role of the individual and give scope to determining 
the autonomy and drivers of their decision-making. 


The ‘Movement’ of the Victim is Inherent to Trafficking 


Across the trafficking literature, we can see how many academics and policy makers 
use the term ‘movement’ — in my view correctly — to capture the terms ‘recruitment, 
transportation, transfer, harbouring or receipt of persons’. For example, Moshoula 
Capous Desyllas notes that, ‘[t]rafficking in persons is considered to be the forced, 
illegal movement of people across national and international borders’ (2007: 57). 
Thanh-Dam Truong also frames her discussion on trafficking around ‘countering 
the illicit movement of, and trade in people’ (2006: 21). Other authors make similar 
statements: ‘Increasing human movements in the new globalized environment 
have both positive and negative consequences. Trafficking in human beings is 
one of these negative effects. An emerging transnational crime problem, human 
trafficking occurs in almost every part of the world’ (Demir and Finckenauer, 
2010: 58). This leads Aika van der Kleij to conclude: ‘Trafficking occurs if there 
is a movement of a person, through deceptive, coercive or other means into a 
situation of sexual exploitation, i.e. prostitution’ (2002: 14).! 


1 The same can be said of the United Nations. UNESCAP note that, ‘[t]rafficking, 
migration and labour exploitation are interrelated concepts’. While noting that movement 
is not a necessary component of trafficking as per the criminal law approach described 
in this chapter, the report continues by stating that ‘[t]rafficking in persons often occurs 
in connection with the movement of people from rural areas to urban areas or across 
international boundaries’ (2003: 26). Movement has been the chosen language in the 
definition of trafficker given by the UN Special Rapporteur on Trafficking, Joy Ngozi 
Ezeilo citing the United Nations Global Initiative to Fight Human Trafficking (UNGIFT): 
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When it comes to the terms ‘transportation’ or ‘transfer’, the use of the 
term movement is not disputed for obvious reasons. However, criminal justice 
practitioners in particular emphasise that, from a legal perspective, a person may 
be found guilty of trafficking without the element of movement being present. 
This becomes clear with the examples of harbouring or receipt. While a victim 
may have been trafficked from Thailand to Australia and, by their account, their 
experience has involved their movement from one country to another, for the 
purpose of a prosecution, a perpetrator can be prosecuted for trafficking even if 
they only played the role of harbouring the victim while they were in Australia, or 
if they received the victim at the destination point in Australia. That is, this person 
can be considered a trafficker even if they played no role in the actual movement 
of the victim from Thailand. This has resulted in authors, writing from that 
criminal law mind-set, that ‘trafficking does not require movement’ (Gallagher, 
2010: 31—2).? This approach is understandable from a criminal law perspective. 
Seen through this lens, trafficking involves numerous actors, all of whom should 
be targeted for prosecution regardless of the particular role they played in the 
victim’s experience of exploitation. 

While this approach to movement has logic from a criminal law perspective, 
it is not helpful in ensuring a holistic approach to trafficking, nor a victim-centred 
one, particularly when the Trafficking Protocol’s definition is applied outside of the 


‘Third parties involved in the process (recruiters, agents, transporters and others who 
participate knowingly in the movement of persons for the purposes of exploitation)’ 
(Ngozi Ezeilo, 2009: § 53). The Drugs and Crime Prevention Committee of Victoria in 
Australia, recognising the distinction between the legal requirements and reality, has also 
noted, ‘[c]ontrary to popular belief, trafficking does not necessarily require the movement 
of people across borders, although in most cases it does. Nor is it to be confused with people 
smuggling and more broadly illegal migration, although sometimes it may also involve this. 
The issue has been further confounded with stories surrounding refugees, entry of illegal 
migrants and “mail order brides” (Drugs and Crime Prevention Committee, 2010: 4). 

2 Gallagher writes, ‘ ... the references to harbouring and receipt operate to bring not 
just the process (recruitment, transportation, transfer) but also the end situation of trafficking 
within the definition. In other words, whereas buying or otherwise taking possession of an 
individual through any of the stipulated means for purposes of exploiting would fall within 
the definition of trafficking, maintaining an individual in a situation of exploitation through 
any stipulated means would, according to the plain meaning of the text, also amount to 
trafficking’ (2010: 30). It is the use of a plain text reading in contexts outside of the criminal 
law that is problematic. Moreover, Gallagher continues by contending that, ‘while the text 
[of the travaux préparatoires] does not support such a conclusion, it could be read such that 
you do not need any preceding process and you do not need cases where an individual is 
“trafficked into the exploitative situation” i.e. a workplace that has changed from acceptable 
to exploitative could count as “potential trafficking without any preceding process”’ (2010: 
31). This is an extremely broad interpretation and the author fails to note the challenge of 
distinguishing legally between trafficking and exploitative labour. As the author herself 
concedes, there is no evidence in the travaux préparatoires ‘to support a contention that this 
is what the drafters had in mind’ (2010: 31). 
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criminal law. Trafficking, from the victims’ perspective, involves their movement 
from their place of origin to the destination point. It is an act that involves their 
recruitment in a particular location, transportation from, transfer to, harbouring 
along the way or receipt at the end of a journey to the destination point, regardless 
of how many actors are involved or what role they played. 

The importance of understanding movement as central to trafficking is affirmed 
by the fact that the Trafficking Protocol was enacted pursuant to a convention on 
transnational crime. The transnational nature of trafficking highlights the reality 
that the victim’s vulnerability to exploitation is exacerbated by the fact that they 
are not in their home or source country or locality. This ‘foreigner’ status, including 
the potential to be deported as an ‘illegal migrant’ and the ability of a trafficker 
to exploit this potential as well as possible language and cultural barriers, are 
key factors in their vulnerability. To understand trafficking as the ‘movement’ of 
victims by means of fraud or coercion for the purpose of exploitation reflects the 
holistic experience of the victim from point A to B. Movement, therefore, should 
be understood as an element as inherent to trafficking as it is to migration. 


The Abuse of Power and Position of Vulnerability 


The Trafficking Protocol identifies ‘abuse of power or a position of vulnerability’ as 
an additional means by which a person can be trafficked. A narrower formulation, 
‘abuse of authority’, appeared in the International Convention for the Suppression of 
the ‘White Slavery Traffic’ of 1910. At the time, the drafters noted that the language 
of ‘authority’ should be understood to recognise that male family members may 
exercise power over female members as well as the power that parents exercise 
over children. The drafters therefore assumed that inequality within the home is a 
driver of human trafficking, despite the questionable evidentiary links discussed 
in Chapter 7. ‘Abuse of power or a position of vulnerability’ is, however, unique 
to the Trafficking Protocol, this language not appearing in earlier documents. Both 
phrases focus on the trafficker’s state of mind and their intention to exploit or take 
advantage of the victim’s vulnerabilities. They thereby perpetuate the notion of the 
weak victim who lacks agency. 

Some assistance in understanding the intention of the drafters is provided in 
the travaux préparatoires to the Protocol. These explicitly state: ‘The reference to 
abuse of a position of vulnerability is understood to refer to any situation in which 
the person involved has no real or acceptable alternative but to submit to the abuse 
involved’ (UNODC, 2006: 347). However, as discussed earlier in this book, for 
many abolitionists who seek an end to prostitution, entry into the sex sector arises 
from socio-economic exclusion which leaves — in this case — women with little 
alternative other than to sell their bodies through a system of exploitation (e.g. 
Farley, 2004; Raymond, 2004; Jeffreys, 1997; Balos, 2004). For pro-sex work 
defenders of the ‘agency’ argument, however, sex work for the migrant sex worker 
is a choice that can offer more income and freedom than the alternatives at home 
(e.g. Busza, 2004: 240-41; Piscitelli, 2008). This leaves open the question of what 
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is a ‘real and acceptable alternative’. This, in turn, is related to the question of 
what amounts to consent in the context of sex work and migration and how much 
voluntariness can we believe is exercised by the undocumented migrant in her entry 
into sex work (Vijeyarasa, 2010a: 15). Interpretation is open to moral judgment. 

However, a more fundamental challenge arises from presuming that victims lack 
power and suffer from particular vulnerabilities when compared to non-victims. 
As we have seen in Part II, this entails a misconception of the demographics of 
victims. This book suggests higher levels of education than otherwise presumed 
among victims. A relationship of inverse causality would suggest victims are more 
educated than their non-trafficked peers. The evidence contained in this book 
also reveals the existence of economic opportunities at home for many migrants 
who are later exploited by traffickers. Victims may not be driven by economic 
necessity but rather legitimate desires for social and economic betterment. These 
expectations give rise to deception. In summary, many of the stories of the victims 
described in the previous chapters fail to reflect a ‘position of vulnerability’. 
What meaning should be given to the phrase ‘abuse of power or of a position of 
vulnerability’ when particular presumed vulnerabilities may not exist? 

The UNODC Model Law on Human Trafficking (UNODC, 2009a) proposes a 
fairly detailed list of situations that could be considered an abuse of a position of 
vulnerability, whereby the trafficker(s) takes advantage of the vulnerable position 
of a person arising from: 


i. Having entered the country illegally or without proper documentation; or 

ii. Pregnancy or any physical or mental disease or disability of the person, 
including addiction to the use of any substance; or 

iii. Reduced capacity to form judgements by virtue of being a child, illness, 
infirmity or a physical or mental disability; or 

iv. Promises or giving sums of money or other advantages to those having 
authority over a person; or 

v. Being ina precarious situation from the standpoint of social survival; or 

vi. Other relevant factors. 


The passage continues by recommending national-level definitions that focus on 
the intention of the offender and their awareness of the victim’s vulnerability. 
The UNODC Model Law notes that this is ‘easier to prove, as it will not require 
an inquiry into the state of mind of the victim but only that the offender was 
aware of the vulnerability of the victim and had the intention to take advantage 
of it? (UNODC Model Law, 2009: 9-10). Often seen as victim-friendly, it is also 
practical from a criminal justice perspective and the goal of prosecuting traffickers 
by interrogating their actus and mens rea as discussed earlier. 

However, the above definition of vulnerability in the context of trafficking 
appears unsubstantiated. No study of trafficking that I have identified evidences 
the higher vulnerability of pregnant women, to offer one example. The findings 
in Part II with respect to absolute poverty also shed doubt on the suitability of 
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including living in a “precarious situation” with respect to “social survival” in the 
definition. On a positive note, there is some attention paid in this UNODC Model 
Law provision to the possibility that a victim may enter the destination country 
voluntarily, with no need to show coercion or force; vulnerability can arise where 
a person illegally entered the country or lacked the proper documentation. 

As a result of the need to fit cases of trafficking within the boundaries of the 
definition of trafficking offered in the Trafficking Protocol, we repeatedly see 
emphasis placed on demographic characteristics that may have no evidenced- 
based causal relationship to the situation of exploitation that later arises. The 
vulnerability of victims that is indisputably relevant to human trafficking is their 
migration status. Rather than, or in addition to, the criminal law framework, there 
is much value in focusing our attention on the migration status of victims, whether 
regular or irregular migrants, and the risks that this status poses for the protection 
of their human rights. To the contrary, assuming that victims suffer from family- 
related, social or economic vulnerabilities necessarily presumes that these are 
causes of trafficking without a sound evidence-base. 


An Organised Intention to Exploit 


The Trafficking Protocol’s definition demands movement, transport, transfer 
or harbouring for the purpose of exploitation. Underlying this is a premise that 
trafficking necessarily involves a network of individuals, all driven towards 
this central purpose. While conceding that the scope of transnational crime and 
individual trafficking webs are unknown, authors still suggest that such movement 
necessarily involves multiple transit points and perhaps multiple countries and 
therefore some level of organisation (Putt, 2007:2). 

However, exploitation in the destination country may have never been the 
intention of the ‘trafficker’ or any other individuals who assisted, supported or 
arranged the movement of a victim from their point of departure. The friend who 
provides a potential migrant with contacts in the destination country, the agent 
who secures the would-be migrant sex worker a visa or a mode of transport, or the 
parents who finance their child’s journey, may have had no intention or certainly 
no desire for that journey to end in a situation of exploitation. In many instances, 
the roles these individual play may be entirely unrelated to the victim’s experience 
in the destination country and they may themselves have a vested interest in the 
migrants’ success. Such actors would not be prosecutable under most national 
laws addressing trafficking precisely because they were engaged to move the 
victim, possibly by the victim themselves, and had no notion of the possibility of, 
or intention for, the victim to be exploited in the destination country. 

Yet the focus on the methods adopted by these actors, who are in fact migration 
agents and in some cases may meet the definition of smuggler, feeds the notion 
that trafficking is a form of organised crime — that separate individuals involved in 
the process are necessarily linked in a network. As a result, the literature describes 
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trafficking’s links to ‘fraud, kidnapping, identity crime, bribery and corruption, 
and deprivation of liberty — all of which have to be successfully coordinated and 
managed clandestinely to ensure that the operation is run sufficiently effectively 
and often enough to generate profit’ (Putt, 2007: 2; see also Bell, 2001). Such a 
conclusion brings to mind films like Human Trafficking (2005) and Taken (2008) 
critiqued earlier in this book for their incorrect and sensationalist portrayals of 
traffickers, their networks and the naive victim. Moreover, it deflects attention 
from the underlying socio-economic context that shapes the migratory decisions 
of potential migrants, shifting our focus away from the migration, labour and 
human rights issues that sit at the heart of human trafficking. Barriers to legal 
migration and inadequate protection by states of migrants working within their 
borders are the more central concerns. 


Conclusion 


To encompass the complex realities of human trafficking accurately, an alternative 
definition is required. This would involve a shift in focus away from the trafficker 
who takes criminal advantage of the so-called vulnerabilities of victims. Instead, 
greater attention needs to be placed on trafficking’s intimate connection with the 
desire of potential migrants who seek adventure, economic and social opportunities 
and relatively improved circumstances when compared to what is offered at home. 
This shift allows us to better appreciate how it is that an individual’s migrant status 
in particular — which is often irregular — gives rise to heightened vulnerability 
to exploitation. 

This discussion raises legitimate concerns about the limitations of a criminal 
justice approach to trafficking and the need for a more migration and victim- 
centred one. However, this simultaneously begs the question of whether such a 
shift in orientation can actually be implemented from a legal perspective, whether 
criminal or civil. In the following chapter, I provide suggestions for an alternative 
legal lens to the current focus on the perpetrator taking ‘criminal advantage’ of the 
victim and discuss how this non-perpetrator, victim-centred definition of human 
trafficking can be used in legal and non-legal contexts. In particular, I recommend 
the use of a contract law approach to frame deception and redress and emphasise 
the need for an overarching human rights and particularly labour rights framework. 
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Chapter 9 
The ‘Voluntary’ Victim, Unmet Expectations 
and Contractual and Labour Rights Redress 


This book demonstrates the need for a more inclusive framework for understanding 
human trafficking. Victim voluntariness, their unmet expectations, a nuanced 
understanding of what amounts to a vulnerability or risk-factor and the drivers 
of migratory decisions are lost when a criminal-justice oriented definition is the 
guiding framework for our understanding of trafficking in all contexts. 

My focus in this chapter, however, remains on the legal treatment of human 
trafficking. Here I explain why courts should take into account the ‘unmet 
expectations’ of victims that are formed on the basis of their negotiations’ prior 
to departure or upon arrival in the destination country. While several authors 
have asserted the need to move away from a criminal justice framework, this 
simple assertion occludes the problem that arises in the migration framework. 
It is essential for such a migration-centred approach to retain a central concern 
for injustice and exploitation at its core. The notion of unmet expectations is a 
potential path for its implementation. 

Recognising and analysing the expectations of the migrant that were in fact set 
by the would-be employer, recruiter, transporter etc., could help courts to establish 
the redress to which victims are entitled. This was seen in the Australian case of 
R v Dobie (2010) in which the Supreme Court of Queensland used evidence of 
the victims’ negotiations with their trafficker — by email and text — about their 
conditions of work in Australia to determine the extent to which the intention of 
Mr Keith Dobie differed from the expectations that were created in the minds of 
his Thai victims. 

An alternative definition of trafficking is provided in this chapter. In 
endeavouring to develop such a definition, one point needs reiterating. This 
concerns the variable levels of autonomy exercised by individuals when making 
decisions and how these variances reflect upon victim responsibility and redress. 
As I have argued throughout this book, evidence of a victim’s voluntary role in 
making decisions that lead to exploitative labour should never render ‘victimhood’, 
or redress, impossible. A victim’s negotiations with their trafficker(s) and their 
expectations concerning work and living conditions in destination countries are 
highly relevant in establishing their entitlement to, and scope of that redress. In 
this respect, strictly from a legal point of view, the Trafficking Protocol is correct — 


1 One challenge that arises is the question of whether such negotiations are explicit. 
In some cases, victims may have simply accepted the conditions that were offered to them. 
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although its definition is not faultless — in preventing such consent from being used 
in a trafficker’s defence where there is evidence of fraud or deception. However, 
from a social sciences perspective, this consent is central to our recognition of 
the ‘victim-agent’ whose autonomous decision-making discredits the naive and 
unknowing victim archetype. 


Turning to Principles from Contract Law: Unmet Expectations, Deception 
and Redress 


If we wish to retain the law as our lens for analysis, a contractual approach to 
trafficking may offer value. When one enters into a contract to buy a house, or — 
to better parallel the nature of human trafficking — a contract for employment to 
work as a waitress or a construction worker, the contract may be rendered void if 
the conditions of work are misrepresented or if the potential employee is deceived 
as to the nature of the object of the contract. While the agreement may have 
initially been entered into voluntarily by a migrant seeking social or economic 
betterment at the destination point, the individual may be recognised as a victim 
of fraud or deception and entitled to compensation in some circumstances. In my 
view, trafficking — when analysed from a legal perspective — should be considered 
from a similar lens. Indeed, I suggest that the Trafficking Protocol’s inclusion 
of such concepts as ‘fraud’ and ‘deception’ permit the adoption of a contractual 
approach to trafficking. 

This ‘contractual’ perspective to trafficking has multiple advantages. By 
adopting this approach, we move beyond the current emphasis on criminal law 
enforcement, which is often aimed at identification and prosecution of traffickers 
rather than support and redress for victims. We avoid other shortcomings in this 
criminal justice framework, which has also been misused to rescue, rehabilitate 
or criminalise non-trafficked, voluntary sex workers. Most importantly, the 
contractual approach provides us with the conceptual tools to recognise women’s 
agency in a situation of trafficking. Some women do migrate irregularly for 
economic betterment based on some process of rational decision-making and 
their expectations about opportunities away from home. There tends to be little 
hesitation to recognise this in relation to men. I believe that evidence of such 
agency and voluntariness should not be a barrier to prosecuting traffickers. 
A more migration-centred definition may also be better suited to non-legal 
discourse as well. 

A more appropriate definition of trafficking — particularly when compared to 
that offered in the Trafficking Protocol — would be: 
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A process by which a person, whose origin is Point A, has: 

(a) been moved (recruited in their home country, transported, transferred, 
harboured along the way or received in the destination country) to point B for 
the purpose of exploitation; or 

(b) has consensually travelled from point A to B, but whose induced expectations 
created during the period of negotiation are unmet (i) upon arrival in point B or 
(ii) at some stage while residing in point B, in a way that his or her situation in 
point B rises to the level of exploitation. 

Such movement may be within the country of origin or across borders. Unmet 
expectations of the victim may arise from deception or lack of information 
regarding living and working conditions in the destination country. 


I propose the following definition of a victim of trafficking: 


A migrant: 

(a) who is coercively moved to the destination country, or 

(b) whose induced expectations of work and life abroad are unmet, either (i) at 
the point of arrival in the destination country or (ii) at some stage while residing 
in the destination country, placing the victim in a situation of exploitation. 

The fact that a potential migrant has engaged in some process of self-determined 
decision-making about their migration and expectations of work and life abroad, 
prior to departure, should not be seen as a reason to deny their victimhood. 


The latter part of this definition highlights the fact that, although I emphasise 
evidence of voluntary or consensual movement throughout this book, at no point 
do I contend that the men and women identified during my research are not victims 
of trafficking. To express this idea, I have coined the phrase ‘voluntary victim’. 
This concept reflects the increasing evidence of non-coerced recruitment and/or 
transportation of victims at the preliminary stage of the trafficking process and 
provides a vivid image to contrast the kidnapped victim archetype. This apparent 
oxymoron also addresses, in part, the concerns of many academics with how to 
recognise both agency and victimhood simultaneously. 

Here also the ‘spectrum of migration’ offers much value. This lens of analysis 
recognises the divergence of experiences that fall within its parameters, including 
‘trafficking’ i.e. failed migration and also recalls the importance of migrant 
expectations. If we accept the subjective view of the individual migrant of what 


2 It is unclear whether the use of the term ‘recruitment’ in the Trafficking 
Protocol meant pre-departure recruitment. Further confusion arises from the lack of 
any interpretive materials on the ‘action’ element of trafficking (Gallagher, 2010: 29 
footnote 74). However, if we read the term recruitment in its context, as we are expected 
to do under the basic principles of interpreting legal text, the language suggests 
pre-departure recruitment, after which would follow transport, transfer, harbouring and 
then receipt. 
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constitutes a satisfactory meeting of their expectations when embarking on the 
search for work abroad, we would be looking at ‘success’ from their point of 
view. Success might constitute economic betterment for themselves and/or for 
their families (remittances); it might be linked to new experiences for themselves 
(socially and economically); or as observed in countries like Ghana, it might 
involve something as intangible as social prestige (the ‘burger mommy’), 
particularly upon returning home. Recognising such factors requires a victim and 
migration centred perspective more than a criminal justice one. 


Legitimate and Non-Legitimate Expectations 


The above critique and the introduction of principles from contract and labour law 
still requires us to define the perimeters of what will and will not constitute a case 
of human trafficking. 

From a legal perspective, courts should take into account these ‘unmet 
expectations’ of victims that are formed on the basis of their negotiations prior 
to departure or upon arrival in the destination country. However, two challenging 
situations arise. The first is where potential migrants have excessively low 
expectations, that is, they accept conditions that by social standards involve 
unacceptable levels of servility. The second is where the potential migrant has 
unreasonable expectations. 

As to the first, I would contend that we would need to clearly specify what 
society deems to be unacceptably exploitative situations. The rational of John 
Stuart Mill is helpful in establishing the boundaries of these standards: 


In this and most other civilized countries, for example, an engagement by which 
a person should sell himself, or allow himself to be sold, as a slave, would 
be null and void; neither enforced by law nor by opinion ... The reason for 
not interfering, unless for the sake of others, with a person’s voluntary acts, 
is consideration for his liberty. His voluntary choice is evidence that what he 
chooses is desirable, or at the least endurable, to him, and his good is on the 
whole best provided for by allowing him to take his own means of pursuing it. 
But by selling himself for a slave, he abdicates his liberty; he foregoes any future 
use of it, beyond that single act ... The principle of freedom cannot require that 
he should be free not to be free. It is not freedom to be allowed to alienate his 
freedom. (Mill, 1859: 299-300) 


Based on the meaning of liberty, we cannot accept that a decision to enslave 
oneself is a voluntary contractual transaction that needs to be upheld. Rather such 
a decision must be nullified. In terms of defining the criteria for unacceptable, 
servile conditions of work, the definitions offered in the Slavery and Supplementary 
Slavery Conventions are helpful. Cases may be instances of slavery or may be 
cases of both trafficking and slavery. Any offer of employment involving such 
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conditions as enslavement, debt bondage, serfdom, servile marriage or child 
servitude — as defined in the Slavery Convention and Supplementary Slavery 
Convention — even where they are accepted and tolerated by the individual victim, 
should be treated as exploitative and contested. Based on the analysis in this book, 
the cases that fall in this category sit at the extreme end of the migration spectrum 
and are less representative of the majority of cases verified by the empirical data. 

Nonetheless, research by Bélanger offers further considerations. In Vietnam, 
several returnees expressed the view that having to work for 6-18 months to 
reimburse expenses — i.e. to pay off a debt — was a reasonable cost of migration 
(Belanger, 2014: 102). Not only does this highlight the transactional and calculated 
nature of movement but it also gives further additional guidance for defining the 
framework for ‘reasonable’ and ‘unreasonable’ expectations. Specifically on 
this question of debt bondage, further data collection is needed to establish the 
boundaries of reasonableness, taking into account Mill’s guidance above that it is 
not freedom to be able to alienate one’s freedom. 

As to the second challenge of unreasonable expectations, this is easier to 
address in practice than to describe in abstract terms. A social and legal standard 
of reasonableness must be specified. This may include setting standards about 
what may be reasonable remuneration, hours and conditions of work. However, 
the notion of unmet expectations rests on the victim’s expectations created 
through a process of negotiation. If a person is given reason to believe that their 
expectations will be met, even where such expectations are ‘unreasonable’ and 
a more rational person would not have believed them to be true, the individual 
may or may not be a victim. Such a situation would need further exploration. 
Courts may draw on principles such as the ‘reasonable person’? as is commonly 
applied in law while analysing the particular circumstances of the victim who 
was led to believe that their unreasonable expectations would be met. This, for 
example, would allow judges to take into consideration factors such as lack of 
basic education, psychological vulnerability or extreme poverty, if and when they 
prove to be relevant, when looking at the individual case. 


Labour Laws: Exploitation and Regulating Conditions of Work 


It is important to reiterate the overarching principles of human rights law that 
must govern any analysis of trafficking. Trafficking of men and women, by its 


3 The principle of the reasonable person, often referred to as the ‘reasonable man’, is 
a common law concept that applies an objective standard against which the reasonableness 
of a person’s behaviour, perspective or interpretation is assessed. A particular challenge 
of applying the reasonable person test in the context of trafficking is whether to apply a 
standard of what is reasonable in the source country — most likely — or at the destination 
point. In the case of R v Dobie, discussed earlier, the courts considered the victim’s 
experiences as sex workers in their home country, Thailand, to establish their expectations 
for work and life in Australia. 
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very nature, entails violations of the human rights of individuals. A human rights- 
based approach emphasises the human dignity of the individual, including the 
right to freedom from exploitation. Yet this overarching human rights framework 
is frequently missing in trafficking discourse. 

Moreover, labour protections for workers are sometimes given very little 
attention, despite employment being at the heart of the issue. The Convention 
on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of Their 
Families is rarely cited in trafficking discussions. This is despite the fact that it 
requires the human rights, treatment, and welfare of all migrant workers to be 
protected, regardless of the workers’ legal status. Wherever an individual is 
placed on the migration spectrum, common experiences include arduous journeys, 
low wages, hazardous working environments and unsanitary living. Regardless 
of the choices made by those who find themselves facing exploitation, the law 
should reconcile the individual’s voluntary movement with their status as a victim 
deserving redress. To be simultaneously a victim and an agent of one’s destiny 
should not be impossible under the law. This could be perfectly addressed through 
the protection of migrant workers’ rights. 

Such an approach is already provided for in many national labour laws. Many 
progressive legal regimes address issues that are common to many victims’ 
experiences, including restrictions on freedom of movement, withholding 
wages and unsafe working conditions (Richards, 2004: 160). ILO Convention 
97 on Migration for Employment (1949),* as well as ILO Convention 143° 
specifically on migrant workers must be brought into the legal framework that 
addresses trafficking. Other international legal standards are also central to a 
holistic approach to addressing trafficking, including well-accepted — although 
not necessarily implemented — principles related to social protection, decent work 
and pay, prohibiting discrimination and harassment in the workplace and ensuring 
rights to unionise. Many of the problems faced pre-departure, in transit and in 
destination countries are also set out by the CEDAW Committee in its General 
Recommendation No. 26 on women migrant workers.‘ 


4 It should be noted that this Convention makes no reference to trafficking. 

5 Only minimal reference is made to trafficking in this document. This includes in 
relation to prosecution (Article 5) and in its preamble, which calls for further standards to 
address trafficking for labour exploitation. 

6 It is unfortunate that, in its General Recommendation, the CEDAW Committee did 
not use the opportunity to call for trafficking to be viewed within a migration framework 
and highlight more explicitly that its General Recommendation should be used as guidance 
on the protections of both regular and irregular migrants. In footnote 4, it waivers and 
attempts to avoid making a clear and explicit statement on the issue: ‘This general 
recommendation deals only with the work-related situation of women migrants. While it is 
a reality that in some instances women migrant workers may become victims of trafficking 
due to various degrees of vulnerability they face, this general recommendation will not 
address the circumstances relating to trafficking. The phenomenon of trafficking is complex 
and needs more focused attention. The Committee is of the opinion that this phenomenon 
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Conclusion 


This discussion sets out steps towards a more inclusive and victim-centred 
framework, both when operating within the law and beyond it. From a legal point 
of view, some of the stronger elements of the Trafficking Protocol, like references 
to deception, highlight the value of contract law principles to our understanding 
of victim’s experiences and redress. Above all else, borrowing from contract law 
reflects the agency and autonomy of victims, the negotiations and expectations 
of migrants involved in human trafficking and the fact that labour relations are at 
the heart of the issue. Including and beyond the law, this reflects the importance 
of applying an overarching human rights framework. Labour and migration rights 
in particular, both of which are well-articulated in international law, can offer a 
victim-centred and rights-based approach. 


can be more comprehensively addressed through article 6 of the Convention which places 
an obligation on States parties “to take all appropriate measures, including legislation, to 
suppress all forms of traffic in women and exploitation of prostitution of women”. The 
Committee emphasises however, that many elements of General Recommendation No. 26 
are also relevant in situations where women migrants have been victims of trafficking’. 
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Conclusion: Towards a More Inclusive, 
Victim-Centred Framework 


It is always a problem to generalise and get a profile ... I was trying to get an 
average statistic for victims: female, male, sexual exploitation, labour exploitation. 
If it is 50 per cent of the case load, is it good enough to say it is a profile? If it is 
40 per cent and you fall into this average category, are you a typical victim? In that 
way, you need to be careful what you call a profile. People of various ages and 
backgrounds and education fall victims of trafficking. 


(T. Ivanyuk, Counter-Trafficking Programme Specialist, 
IOM Ukraine, 3 September 2009) 


This book aimed to examine some of the most commonly held assumptions about the 
demographics of victims of trafficking. The goal was to challenge the mainstream 
trafficking framework and its related myths and misconceptions concerning 
the naive, uneducated, poor, female victim. Building on the work of a growing 
body of academics who seek to challenge the image of the coerced victim, this 
analysis sought to provide empirical evidence to confront head-on the mainstream 
framework and present an alternative approach to understanding trafficking. 

Part I of this book was focused on examining the main stakeholders and their 
agendas — from academic literature and the reports of NGOs to pieces in the 
popular press. This was set alongside an analysis of the international, regional and 
national laws that have a significant and identifiable impact on how trafficking is 
understood. This analysis revealed how the mainstream trafficking framework is 
constructed upon often unfounded assumptions about victims and the so-called 
‘push’ factors of trafficking. Constant reiteration within trafficking discourse acts 
to amplify these myths and misconceptions. 

The challenge to the mainstream framework presented in this book consisted 
of two main aspects. First, I began with the image of the coerced victim of 
trafficking which was shown to be an atypical and misleading representation of 
human trafficking. Some degree of voluntariness on the part of potential migrants 
is present in situations that end in trafficking. While developing this critique of the 
coerced victim archetype, it became evident that there is a split in the treatment 
of ‘victim voluntariness’. On the one side are analysts — both academics and non- 
academics — who see little or no voluntariness in the initial movement of victims. 
These authors tend to view trafficking as typically involving the kidnapping, 
abduction or selling of women and girls. On the other side are those analysts who 
recognise some degree of voluntariness in the initial movement and yet, even in 
this case, often identify structural factors as responsible for shaping migratory 
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decisions. Poverty, gender inequality and other vulnerability factors, such as 
ethnic minority status and conflict, are said to push victims abroad and shape 
trafficking patterns. 

Part II of this book challenged, to different degrees, the assumptions presented 
by both groups of analysts. First, movement as a result of physical or psychological 
force — that is, by ‘coercion’ as legally defined — was shown not to be typical of 
human trafficking. As a counterpoint, I proposed an alternative representation, 
termed the ‘voluntary victim’, a phrase used to refer to those victims who exercise 
some degree of autonomous decision-making. It became evident that a victim’s 
entry into exploitative conditions of work abroad is frequently initiated by a 
voluntary decision. The image of the voluntary victim acts to directly challenge 
that of the kidnapped or abducted slave. 

Second, this book turned to the factors that are assumed to shape, influence 
or structure the decisions made by potential migrants. Such factors are often 
deemed causes of human trafficking by those stakeholders who argue that they 
limit opportunities or exacerbate vulnerability to exploitation. Three demographic 
factors that are most commonly labelled as ‘causes’ within mainstream trafficking 
discourse were examined in detail: low levels of education; poverty and labour 
market barriers; and gender inequality. My analysis revealed how sound evidence 
demonstrating a correlation with human trafficking is frequently lacking in 
academic and other studies. 

This book also examined the actors who create and/or reiterate such 
assumptions and their particular agendas. For example, I have explored the 
role of both abolitionist and pro-sex work feminist theorists in reinforcing a 
voluntary/involuntary dichotomy and hence the coerced victim archetype. I 
have challenged the lack of attention given to trafficking as a form of migratory 
movement. Driven by expectations for a better life through the pursuit of 
opportunities abroad, the ‘migrant’ and the ‘victim of trafficking’ in the 
pre-departure stage are one and the same; when exploitation arises, trafficking is 
the end result of this migration gone wrong. 

The arguments presented bolster the evidence emerging from the new school 
of thought on trafficking and the work of a growing body of scholars who call 
for recognition of the rarity of the kidnapped coerced victim. Further, it validates 
the argument that in many instances the mainstream perspective is one-sided and 
limited in its understanding of the multiple dimensions of human trafficking. 


The Voluntary Victim of Trafficking 


There is limited appreciation of the extent to which coerced movement is not actually 
present in situations of trafficking. Rather, the image of the abducted woman or sold 
daughter has filtered through even to academic discourse. Yet, this book reveals 
how kidnapping is rare, with stories of coercive movement largely anecdotal and 
unverified. While coerced movement is a reality in some instances, trafficking 
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more typically results from non-coerced migratory movement. Some informants 
from the field even argue that many victims are fully aware of the possible risk of 
exploitation when they set out on their ‘adventures’. With such coerced movement 
proving exceptional, the image of the ‘voluntary victim’ appears to be a more 
accurate reflection of human trafficking. Recognising this voluntariness is central 
for an accurate understanding of the dual status of ‘victim-agent’. 

Luck, adventure or the craze to travel are also all relevant but oft ignored 
themes. While some victims are lucky and successful in their migration pursuits — 
with success often defined in financial terms — others are less fortunate and may 
have entered into an exploitative situation through the advice of a ‘false friend’. Yet 
even this ‘false friend’ imagery may be a myth, an additional story that conforms 
to the ‘ideal’ victim. 

The widespread presence of pre-planning among victims also discredits the 
typicality of coercion. Such evidence points to the error of situating trafficking 
outside of a migration framework. Imagery concerning the ‘burger’ and the ‘burger 
mommy’ in Ghana or Brazilian soap operas and Cinderella stories in Ukraine 
explain potentially unrealistic expectations of success abroad as well as the setting 
of individual and perhaps family goals — particularly concerning monetary success 
and personal wealth — that influence victims’ decision-making processes at the 
pre-departure stage. On this point, I argue that we may question whether these 
are completely autonomous decisions, given that they are often driven by false 
or exaggerated information, including through the popular press and returned 
migrants ‘parading’ their successes. Regardless, this evidence calls into question 
the representative nature of the picture of coercive movement. 

Yet there are some clear exceptions and coercion certainly does exist. Anecdotal 
stories, for example, describe the selling of young Vietnamese girls, although these 
are often based on the limited existing body of literature from the 1990s and early 
2000s. More importantly, however, these stories identify a complex mix of factors, 
including parental decision-making, expectations and the desires of children to 
contribute to household expenses. They also remind us of the challenge we face 
in recognising the evolving capacities of a child to make decisions about their 
own labour. All of these factors must be considered if we are to achieve a more 
accurate and nuanced understanding of trafficking and victims’ own legitimate 
roles in decisions regarding potential migration. 


A New Victim Profile 

The Educated Victim 

The mainstream trafficking framework assumes a strong correlation between 
education levels and vulnerability to human trafficking, with education deemed 


an ‘obvious’ protection factor against trafficking. To the contrary, the empirical 
evidence shows that a significant number of victims may have education levels 
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higher than their non-trafficked peers. This is most stark in Ukraine, where 
the evidence suggests the possibility of a direct correlation between levels of 
education and risk of trafficking. That is, given barriers to legal migration, higher 
levels of education may in fact correlate with — or even lead to — higher levels of 
irregular and unsafe migration. 

The evidence presented in Chapter 5, however, also revealed other influences 
that education may have on trafficking. This includes how levels of education 
may guide the distances travelled by potential migrants. In Ghana, for example, 
the limited evidence that exists suggests that the least educated (primary or no 
schooling) are perhaps more likely to migrate than those with middle, secondary and 
vocational schooling, although largely to other countries in West Africa. Irregular 
migrants are, however, reaching North America and Europe and appear to leave 
Ghana after achieving a higher level of schooling than their peers. The quality of 
education and its relevance to the domestic job market also prove relevant. 

Finally, there is a persistent assumption that naivety and ignorance are at play 
in trafficking. This is a particularly non-evidenced-based portrait. Perhaps the 
picture of the uneducated and naive victim makes it easier to forgive the erroneous 
choices of these migrants that led to their exploitation abroad, whereas the brave 
and adventurous victim is considered too culpable. 


The Job Seeker 


Poverty and human trafficking are almost universally linked in the literature and 
in trafficking discourse, with ‘high poverty rates and unemployment for women’ 
assumed to ‘leave them vulnerable to the enticements of traffickers’ (Kligman and 
Limoncelli, 2005: 128). Poverty is a concept with a precise meaning in development 
discourse. The analysis in Chapter 6 appears to be the first within existing trafficking 
debates to analyse the relationship between trafficking and poverty by taking into 
account the distinctions between absolute and relative poverty. Given the extent 
to which poverty is assumed to be at play, particularly in driving movement from 
low-income to middle-income and upper-income countries, adopting a more 
nuanced analysis of how poverty affects patterns of trafficking is essential. 

Despite poverty being labelled by various informants from the field as 
‘[t]he root of the problem’, in order to have a substantial basis to deem ‘poverty’ 
a driver, more systematic analysis of income levels and livelihoods of a large 
pool of returned victims is needed. This is particularly the case if we want to 
determine whether and to what extent household needs, pre-departure employment 
opportunities, the conditions of work at home or those presumed to exist abroad 
shape the decision to leave. 

When discussing the assumed correlation between trafficking and poverty, I 
took my analysis one step further and looked into one of the possible key causes 
of poverty for women: the incapacity of women to gain a sufficient income 
from labour in their own countries. Based on my analysis of the labour market 
experiences of individuals before departure, a correlation between barriers to 
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access well-paid jobs — whether real or perceived — and human trafficking proved 
to be one of the clearest correlations. This was particularly the case in Ukraine 
and, to a degree, in Vietnam. Further research is needed that explores how women 
migrants and their decisions are impacted by lack of satisfaction with conditions of 
work at home and perceptions of work abroad. Vulnerability to economic shocks 
and a potential link to human trafficking also need further analysis, alongside the 
particular vulnerabilities facing youth. 


Male and Female Victims and Traffickers 


An overarching theme across all of the assumptions explored in this book is 
the assumed sex of victims, with women presumed to face a heightened level 
of vulnerability to trafficking based on high drop-out rates of girls from school, 
the feminisation of poverty, gender discrimination in the labour market and other 
manifestations of gender inequality. The extent to which ‘gender inequality’ is 
simply assumed to be a cause of trafficking is in fact stark. Although there is 
increasing recognition of the traffic of men, there is simultaneously a distinct 
failure to note the incoherence between this evidence of male trafficking and 
gender inequality being an assumed cause of trafficking. Moreover, while many 
stakeholders in the field continue to argue that gender inequality correlates in 
some way to trafficking, few can substantiate this claim with evidence of specific 
manifestations that have a relationship with trafficking. There is little solid 
evidence, for example, of domestic violence as a driver, despite this being an 
assumed ‘cause’. 

This does not mean that trafficking is not gendered. If anything, the most 
gendered aspects of trafficking are those most frequently ignored. Men are 
unquestionably victims, exploited in such sectors as construction, agriculture, 
fishing and factory work. Where data on male victims is lacking at the national- 
level, we must question whether victims are predominantly women or whether 
we are simply failing to identify male victims. This may be because of lack of 
reintegration services for men or because men are viewed as exploited irregular 
migrants rather than as victims of trafficking. What results is an erroneous 
understanding of adult trafficking whereby exploitation (of women) in the sex 
sector is equated with trafficking and non-sexual exploitation is simply seen as a 
by-product of migration. 

The data also challenge our understanding of gender-segregated labour and 
exploitation. Female victims are trafficked into such sectors as agriculture and 
construction, while trafficking for sexual exploitation of men does exist. In some 
respects, this may reflect a shift in patterns of labour segregation. At the same time, 
it highlights that there will always be cases that fall outside of those experiences 
considered most typical. Overall, most people do indeed appear to be trafficked 
into gender stereotypical industries — women and girls into sex work and men 
into construction. 
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There has been very limited systematic analysis of the gender of the trafficker — 
frequently, perhaps surprisingly, female — or the gendered nature of stigma. In my 
analysis, I claim that both male and female victims suffer from the male trafficker/ 
female victim dichotomy often presented in the trafficking discourse. Women are 
framed as vulnerable, passive, naive and weak. This misconception also results 
in a failure to recognise the agency and often reasoned decision-making of 
women, who are instead seen as falling prey to male perpetrators. Furthermore, 
the male victim is rendered invisible in this picture, with the dichotomy instead 
conjuring up imagery of the trapped and fallen female sex slave. This undermines 
identification of male victims. Finally, this archetype also downplays the role of 
women as perpetrators of trafficking. 

Of the myths and misconceptions analysed in this book, the gender stereotypes 
that pertain to trafficking proved to be the most dominant. The analysis contained 
here reveals the sheer complexity of the role of gender in trafficking. Moreover, 
it exposes how this complexity is overshadowed by the debates preoccupying 
governments, theorists, activists and the media, the current discourse only 
capturing the surface of this complexity. 


Other Potential Drivers Beyond the Scope of this Book 


This book has focused on those myths and misconceptions which are believed to 
most commonly skew trafficking imagery. Inevitably, this book is limited in scope 
and several other potential drivers of trafficking are worth further investigation. For 
example, with constantly increasing barriers for regular international migration, 
marriage migration is one option left for (predominantly women but also male) 
residents of developing or transitional economies. In 2006, more women from 
developing countries gained residency in Norway through marriage to non- 
immigrant Norwegians than they did through asylum as refugees or through 
marriage with an immigrant Norwegian (Tyldum and Tveit, 2008; 19) (Tyldum, 
2013: 104). Dependence and vulnerability may be heightened in such transnational 
marriages, reflecting — as discussed in Chapter 4 — possible reduced voluntariness 
or autonomy at both the departure and destination point. 

In addition, a strong connection is often drawn, including by NGO activists 
and government authorities, between ethnic minority status and trafficking. It 
is presumed that the mountainous ethnic minority communities of Vietnam, 
for example, are particularly prone to trafficking. However, my own research 
suggests that this assumption, unjustifiably, assumes that Vietnam’s ethnic 
minorities experience patterns of trafficking similar to that of Thailand’s ethnic 
minority population and in fact conflates migration among ethnic minorities with 
trafficking. Certainly, ethnic minorities are among those who have been identified 
as trafficked. What is problematic is the non-empirically based assumption that 
ethnic minority status heightens vulnerability to trafficking. 
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A surprising number of inter-governmental documents refer to conflict as 
a driver of trafficking, including the Ouagadougou Action Plan (Ouagadougou 
Action Plan, 2006: General principles; see also European Commission, 2012: §1). 
Writing on Bosnia and Herzegovina, international NGO Human Rights Watch 
reported that due to local corruption, as well as complicity of international officials, 
trafficking networks were allowed to ‘flourish’, with women tricked, threatened, 
physically assaulted and sold as chattel (Human Rights Watch, 2002: 4). Most of 
these women were reported as having been trafficked from Moldova, Romania 
and Ukraine. While beyond the scope of this book, such variables as these require 
further investigation through the lens of analysis applied in this book. 


Rising Above Individual Agendas 


This book has highlighted the importance of not ignoring the actors who are 
behind these myths and misconceptions. It is evident that these stereotypical 
assumptions are often defined and promoted by various stakeholders who have 
a vested interest in promoting these assumptions. This includes governments 
whose moral panic over prostitution and concerns over crime and insecurity 
result in the pursuit of an end to migrant sex work. Abolitionists, meanwhile, 
pursue the criminalisation of prostitution and trafficking alike for their alleged 
role in furthering the subjection and objectification of women and their bodies. 
Rescue and rehabilitation of sex workers is deemed justified by a world view 
that both prostitution and trafficking exploit the secondary and unequal status of 
women. The profit-driven media sell papers full of sensationalist narratives of 
crack-downs and raids to save innocent women victims. 

It is unlikely that any of these stakeholders can set aside these agendas when 
making their contributions to trafficking debates and policy developments. After 
all, these agendas are the reason for their interest in human trafficking in the first 
place. At the same time, there is some indisputable common ground, even among 
those stakeholders who have seemingly distinct interests. Viewing trafficking 
through the lens of voluntary victimhood and unmet expectations may help all 
stakeholders to rise above these individual agendas. 

Consensus may, for example, be reached in terms of addressing the unmet 
expectations of migrant sex workers with regard to longer hours of work or having 
to service more clients than agreed, lack of protections from brothel owners 
when faced with violence at the hands of clients or forced or unprotected sex. An 
end to such unmet expectations would help to address the majority — although 
certainly not all — of the major (practical, although not necessarily the theoretical) 
preoccupations of abolitionists with prostitution while simultaneously aligning 
with years of labour rights advocacy of pro-sex work feminists. Similarly, anti- 
immigration campaigning that alerts potential migrants to the possibilities of 
fraud and deception, thereby heightening their awareness when negotiating 
with potential employers, may simultaneously address some of the concerns of 
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those governments who perceive a relationship between immigration and crime. 
Nonetheless, reorienting not only our definition of, but also practical approaches 
to, trafficking requires a demonstration of will among stakeholders to pursue this 
common ground. 


Final Remarks: Trafficking as Failed Migration 


This book articulates evidence-based arguments to dispute the coerced and naive 
female victim archetype. The exploitation of men and women in trafficking often 
arises in the course of their voluntary pursuit of economic and social goals, rather 
than being shaped or causally correlated with low education, poverty or gender 
equality. My findings act to challenge the victim archetype reinforced in trafficking 
discourse and imagery across the globe. 

While an evolution in trafficking literature has occurred in recent years, the 
extent to which the mainstream trafficking framework persists is surprising. The 
voices of authors such as Siddharth Kara, Benjamin Skinner, Nicholas Kristof 
and Donna Hughes dominate debates; other more nuanced discourse is silenced 
or stifled. Adopted and amplified by other powerful voices, including the United 
States Government and international organisations, the mainstream framework 
exercises a decisive influence on the meaning attributed to trafficking globally. 
Particularly outside of academic circles, this discourse is largely unquestioned. 
Families are seen as unable to afford to send girls to schools; women are desperate 
to escape violent homes; and family values demand that women sacrifice 
themselves to guarantee that food is placed on the table. Women and children are 
therefore in danger of exploitation. 

As we have seen, one of the most fundamental flaws in the conflation of 
trafficking with enslavement is the inability to see trafficking as a phenomenon 
that falls within the field of migration. Like the image of the slave trader, 
‘trafficking’ is associated primarily with the criminal acts of the trafficker and 
not the legitimate social and economic goals of the potential migrant. This book 
has disputed the coerced and naive female victim archetype and has demonstrated 
that the exploitation of men and women in trafficking often arises in the course of 
their voluntary pursuit of (legitimate) economic and social goals, rather than being 
shaped or causally correlated with the demographics victims are assumed to share. 

Trafficking should be understood as failed migration, arising when a migrant 
faces a situation of exploitation that substantially departs or diverges from their 
expectations. Women and men do often migrate irregularly for economic betterment 
based on some process of voluntary and often carefully reasoned decision-making 
and their expectations of opportunities away from home. The girl whose boyfriend 
assisted her in planning her departure from Vietnam, with the knowledge of her 
siblings, the Ghanaian woman who expected to be a nanny in Russia and was 
forced into sex work, and the Ukrainian couple whose search for business capital 
led to their exploitation, all had unmet expectations, even if to differing degrees. 
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Such expectations are often based on deception, fraud and lack of transparency 
during the negotiations of a migrant prior to leaving their home country, or on the 
exaggerated stories of success shared by returned migrants. Deception and fraud 
prove to be far more central to the concept of trafficking than coerced movement. 
In this respect, academics and policy makers in this field need to concede the error 
of allowing a criminal law definition to provide the lens through which we view 
and understand the multi-dimensional arena of human trafficking. 

As I close my analysis, I find it important to reiterate the grave consequences 
of leaving such myths and misconceptions unchecked. The existing framework 
for trafficking determines what is meant by the phenomenon and who fits within 
its boundaries. Hence, the trafficking framework creates the phenomenon under 
discussion. Sensationalist voices have given meaning to what is a complicated 
and inadequate definition of trafficking in the UN Protocol. Data are collected that 
reaffirm trafficking’s stereotypes, with other cases conveniently ignored or given 
limited attention. The regular repetition of the story of the archetypal victim — 
whether because it attracts donor resources, generates sympathy or reflects the 
focus of an NGO, a government policy or serves another agenda — affirms the 
stereotypical and unrepresentative understanding of trafficking that was generated 
many years ago when human trafficking began to draw so much attention. To 
the contrary, I have outlined the contours of a migration framework that both 
expands, and at times narrows, the boundaries of how trafficking is understood 
so as to ensure that we capture, more accurately, the demographics of victims and 
the causes of their movement. Failure to do so will leave us in a vicious cycle of 
asserting the same victim archetype, one that fails to reflect accurately human 
trafficking and its realities. 
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Annex |: 
Questionnaire 


I am conducting research on the age, education, employment and family history 
of women and girls who are returnees to [Vietnam/Ukraine]. This questionnaire 
is anonymous. No names are required. This questionnaire is for research purposes 
only. Your answers will have no impact on your legal status or the services that 
are available to you. The questionnaire is optional. You do not need to complete 
this questionnaire if you do not want to. If you start completing the questionnaire 
and change your mind, you are free to stop at any stage. If there are any questions 
you do not want to answer, please leave them blank. The questionnaire should take 
around 15 minutes of your time. 


We will start with a few questions about you: 
1. What is your sex? 


Male O 
Female O 


2. What is your age? 


3. What is your current marital status? Tick all relevant answers 


Single O 
Married T 
Divorced m 
Widow O 
Living with partner O 


4. [Ukraine] Do you practise or follow any of these religions? 


Jewish a Ukrainian Orthodox — Kyiv Patriarchate O 
Protestant O Ukrainian Orthodox — Moscow Patriarchate O 
Roman Catholic O None El 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox O Other a 


Ukrainian Greek Catholic E 
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4. [Vietnam] Do you practise or follow any of these religions 


None 
Buddhism 
Caodai 
Catholicism 


Hoahao 
Muslim 


Protestant 


Other 


OOOO 


5. [Ukraine] Do you consider yourself a member of any of these groups? 


Belarusian 
Bulgarian 


Crimean Tatar 


Hungarian 
Jewish 
Moldovan 


5. [Vietnam] Do you consider yourself a member of any of these groups 


None 
Buddhism 
Caodai 
Catholicism 


OOOOOO 


O 


Polish 


Romanian 


Russian 


Ukrainian 


Other 


Hoahao 
Muslim 


Protestant 


Other 


m0000 


0 
E| 
0 
0 


Now let’s talk about your life before leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam] 


6. Have you ever attended school? 


Yes O 


No O (If no, skip to Question 12) 


7. If you have attended school, up to what age did you attend? 


Up to Age 5 
Up to Age 6 
Up to Age 7 
Up to Age 8 
Up to Age 9 


8. In total, how many years of school have you attended? (Years). 


OOOOdO 


Up to Age 10 
Up to Age 11 
Up to Age 12 
Up to Age 13 
Up to Age 14 


OOOOdO 


Up to Age 15 
Up to Age 16 
Up to Age 17 
Up to Age 18 


OOOO 
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9. Did any of following people pay for your school fees or other costs related to 
your schooling? Tick yes or no where relevant. 


Yes No 


Mother 
Father 
Grandparents 
Siblings 
Aunt 

Uncle 
Cousins 


I don’t know O 
10. Before leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam], did you attend College/University? 


Yes O 
No oO (If no, skip to Question 12) 


11. Did you complete and receive the College/University degree? 


12. Before leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam], did you receive any vocational training? 


Yes O If yes, for what type of job? 


13. [Ukraine] Where was your home before you left Ukraine (oblasti, autonomous 
republic, or municipality)? 


13. [Vietnam] Where was your home before you left Vietnam? 
District 
Province 


14. How long did you live there prior to leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam]? 
Number of months/years? 
I don’t remember O 


15. What age were you when you left [Ukraine/Vietnam? (age in years) 
I don’t remember O 
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16. Did you live with any of the following people before you left [Ukraine/ 
Vietnam]? Tick yes or no where relevant 


Yes No 


Mother 

Father 
Grandparents 
Husband/Wife/ 
Boyfriend/Girlfriend/ 
Partner 
Siblings 

Aunt 

Uncle 

Cousins 

Other (Specify) 


I don’t remember O 


17. In total, immediately prior to leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam], how many people 
were living with you in your household ? 
Number of people (not including yourself)? 


18. Prior to leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam], were you earning an income outside of 
your home? 


Yes O 
No O (Skip to Question 23) 


19. If you were earning an income, what was your occupation? 


20. How long did you work in this occupation before leaving? 
Number of years? 


21. Had you ever received training for your position in this occupation? 
Yes O 
No O 


22. Was the money you earned enough to cover your own expenses and any 
contribution you made to family expenses? 


Yes O 
No O 
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Just a couple more minutes, thank you for your patience. If you do not mind, I 
will now ask you 2 questions on your decision to leave Ukraine. 


23. Were any of the people listed below aware that you were leaving [Ukraine/ 
Vietnam]? Tick yes or no where relevant 


Yes No 


Mother 

Father 
Grandparents 
Husband/Wife/ 
Boyfriend/Girlfriend/ 
Partner 
Siblings 

Aunt 

Uncle 

Cousins 

Other (Specify) 


24. Did any of the people below participate in arranging your departure from 
[Ukraine/Vietnam]? Tick yes or no where relevant 


Yes No 


Mother 

Father 
Grandparents 
Husband/Wife/ 
Boyfriend/Girlfriend/ 
Partner 
Siblings 

Aunt 

Uncle 

Cousins 

Other (Specify) 


And now just 6 more questions about your experience living outside of [Ukraine/ 
Vietnam] and the survey is finished. 


25. How long did you spend living outside of [Ukraine/Vietnam]? 


Less than 6 months O From 1-2 years O From 3-5 years O 
Less than 1 year O From 2-3 years O More than 5 years O 
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26. Did you leave [Ukraine/Vietnam] because you planned to marry to a 
[non-Ukrainian/non- Vietnamese]? 


Yes O 
No UO (Skip to Question 28) 


27. Did you finally marry a [non-Ukrainian/non- Vietnamese]? 


Yes O 
No O 


28. When you were working overseas, what work did you do? 


Garment industry/sewing O 
Waitress (Restaurant, bar, hotel) 
Domestic work 

Worked in hair or beauty salon 
Worked in shop 
Agriculture 
Construction 
Other (Specify) 


0 
El 
0 
0 
E 
0 


29. When you were working overseas, did you send any of your income back to 
your family in [Ukraine/Vietnam]? 


Yes O 
No [O (Skip to Question 32) 


30. How often did you send money home? 


Rarely O Every few months O 
Approximately once a month O Approximately every year O 


31. During your time working outside of [Ukraine/Vietnam], approximately what 
portion of your total income did you send home? 


Less than '4 of income T Approximately 34 of income O 
Approximately 1⁄4 ofincome O Almost all of income O 
Approximately %ofincome O 
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And finally 


32. Is there anything you would like to add about leaving [Ukraine/Vietnam] or 
your experiences outside of [Ukraine/Vietnam]? 


33. Do you have any questions of comments about this questionnaire? 


Thank you for your time and cooperation. 
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Annex 2: 
Overview of data collected from Ukraine, 
Vietnam and Ghana 


Table A2.1 Number of questionnaires completed and key informant 
interviews conducted across Ghana, Vietnam and Ukraine 


No. of questionnaires completed No. of key informant interviews 
by trafficked returnees 


Country Male Female Male Female 
Ukraine 14 90 3 15 
Vietnam 0 5 8 T 
Ghana 0 0 9 8 

Total 14 95 20 30 


TableA2.2 Overview of questionnaire data collected from victims of 
trafficking returned to Ukraine 


NGO Region No. of Sex of respondents 
questionnaires Fëmale Male 
completed 

Revival of a Nation Ternopil 15 15 0 

Donetsk League Donetsk 14 12 


of Business and 
Professional Women 


Dovira Met Sumy 15 

Lubystok Mykolaiv 9 9 0 
Women’s Information Zhytomyr 33 33 0 
and Consulting Centre 

IOM Rehabilitation Kyiv 18 14 4 
Centre 


Total - 104 90 14 


Map A2.1 Map of Ukraine highlighting the location of the IOM 
Rehabilitation Centre Kyiv and NGOs participating in 
quantitative data collection 

Source: Carnegie Council (via Shutterstock), 2014. Modified by author. 


Map A2.2 Map of Ukraine marking locations of face-to-face and 
email key informant interviews 
Source: Carnegie Council (via Shutterstock), 2014. Modified by author. 
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Table A2.3 Overview of questionnaire data collected from victims of 
trafficking returned to Vietnam 


NGO Locality No. of Sex of respondents 
questionnaires 
completed Female Male 
Centre for Women Hanoi 5 5 0 
and Development 
Total - 5 5 0 


Guit wana 


Cult of ` 
Theitend 


Map A2.3 Location of the Centre for Women and Development 
(CWD), Hanoi 


Source: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2013. Modified by author. 
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if of 
Penki A 


THAILAND 


Map A2.4 Map of Vietnam marking locations of key informant interviews 
Source: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2013. Modified by author. 
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Map A2.5  MapofGhana, marking the capital Accra, location of key informant 
interviews, as well as Lake Volta, the most commonly documented 
site of internal trafficking of children into the fishing industry 


Source: Central Intelligence Agency, The World Factbook, 2007. Modified by author. 
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